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THE WOODEN SHIP 


They have given me back to the sea! 

They have launched me afloat with the flag! 
They have taken the heart of the tree, 

From the vale and the hill and the crag, 
And have fashioned an eagle of wood 

To encircle the world and to save. 
For the cause that is godly and good 

They have given me back to the wave! 













From my fathers of mountain and plain 
They have builded their freighters before, 
And have wedded the forest and main 
In the holy of holies of war! 
In my veins runs the sap of my sires, 
In my body the blood of the past, 
When the banner was born of their fires 
And was nailed to the tip of the mast! 


D 
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For with Perry, and Lawrence, and Jones, 

And with Farragut’s men at Mobile, 
They have frightened old kings on their thrones, 

Have re-builded the land from the keel! 
Yea, I come of a veterans’ line, 

I was born when the nation was. new; 





























_ And the standard I bear on the brine 

Is the Red and the White and the Blue! 
d 
t. But my vow is a holier vow 

n was ever the vow of my clan: 
'T is to succor humanity now, 

a For the saving of Freedom to Man— 
| To convey to the nations in need 
‘] Our America’s fruit of the field, 
j To the bondman the flag of the freed 

For his help, and his hope, and his shield! 

Oh, it’s sweet is the salt of the foam! 

al And it’s sweet is the breath of the breeze !— 
ep Now the ship of the forest is home, 

Re-united the woods and the seas! 
— They are one with the oneness of men, 

Now as shoulder to shoulder they stand— ~ \ 
r With one cause and one purpose again, 

For their God, and their Flag, and their Land! 
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Flies are disease carriers. Screens should be used to keep them out, 


California White Pine Lumber 


The wood that has no substitute—and 


Weed Wedge Dowel Construction 


Made 1% inches Thick. 


Now is the Time to Place Your Order 


Carried in stock by all leading jobbers. Send for designs and 
STEN co 


) prices and specify Weed Quality. 
vp Weed Lumber Co. 
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: Screen Doors 
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Weed, California 





Weed and Quality are synonymous. 











Infect food and drink by germ-laden feet. ae ees a Live and breed in all kinds of filth. 




















With the enormous cost of production, 


High Quality Lumber 


is now greater economy 
then ever before. 


The following BIRCH 
will cut your costs 


60 M’ 4-4’’ Ist and 2nds. 
125 M’ 4-4’’ No. 1 Common. 
93 M’ 4-4’? No. 2 Common. 


9 Lean OD, 
me M’ , il C and B. 25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
50 M’ 6-4’’ Ist and 2nds. 40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 


20 M’ 6-4’’ No. 1 Common. / 20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 


HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


30 M ft. 2x4— 9’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x4—-10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x4—-12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 














. ’ ‘ 70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

14 M’ 6-4’’ No. 2 Common. Have a 20 M ft. 2x12—10' Mer. Hemlock. 

90 M'’ 8 4" Ist and 2nds. Modern 75 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 

19 M’ 8.4” No 1 and 2 Common Mill so 20 M ft. 2x12—18 Mer. Hemlock. 

- i . ick aimeiie 100 M ft. 1x4—-8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 

. , can be 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 

We are well lined up on Northern and Southern Hardwoods milled. 125 M ft. 1x8—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
and will appreciate your inquiries. Cars traced to avoid delay. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


& 
Tipler-Grossman | | geseutiemorstescsmers 
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for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
Manufacturers dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
and Wholesalers Lumber Co. chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 

time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 

Northern and Southern Hardwoods in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 
503 Bellin- “ > e e ° 
Green Bay, ne Belis., Wisconsin The Menominee Indian Mills, 
(Watch this space) NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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How the Flat Dweller in the City Can 
“Do His Bit” 


J. Ogden Armour recently was quoted as saying: ‘‘If 
immediate steps are not taken to increase and conserve 
the food supply of the United States this country will 
find itself next fall and winter in as bad a state, so far 
as food is concerned, as any of the warring nations.’’ 

He continued at some length in regard to Government 
supervision and control of prices of foodstuffs and, while 
admitting that his suggestions are somewhat radical, 
claimed that the present uncertain state of the country 
calls for radical treatment. 

‘*No acre of fertile land should be left uncultivated,’’ 
he says; and urges everyone to do his share toward con- 
serving the country’s resources, even to the extent of 
adopting a meatless diet. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is heartily in accord with 
Mr. Armour’s advice and wishes to bring to the attention 
of its readers the fact, not mentioned in his article, that 
one method of accomplishing the desired result is to 
induce those citizens now living in flats or apartments 
to buy homes. 

The majority of home owners have available more or 
less ground which they can utilize for growing vegetables 
if they choose to do so, while the flat dweller seldom has 
more than a back porch in the open. With the outcome 
of the war in doubt, as it is admitted to be, the home 
owner has an advantage in that he can negotiate a loan 
on his home, should it become necessary, while the rent 
payer has no tangible assets for the money invested. 

At least a third of the amount invested in building a 
home is expended for lumber, and the retail dealer should 
strongly advocate the idea in his locality, not alone for 
business reasons but for the welfare of the entire coun- 
try as well. 





Give the Lumber Tap Lines Their Share 
of Freight Increase 


Tn last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the 
question of increased freight rates, particularly in its 
application upon lumber products, was reviewed. 

To the careful consideration of the subject given at that 
time may be added a further suggestion. It is that the 
increases in expenses that the general carriers have put 
in with the evidence in their side of the case have been 
borne also by the lumber tap line roads. They must pay 
the increased costs for fuel, oil and all the other items of 
operating cost. 

If there is to be any increase in freight rates the lum- 
ber tap lines should have their share of it in a more lib- 
eral division allowance from the thru rates. 

And this the larger railroads should be willing to con- 
cede in the same spirit of fair play in which the lumber- 
men are conceding that some general advance in freight 
rates is justified in view of the present situation. 





Problems of the Lumber Industry Should 
Not Be Neglected 


What have become of the problems of the lumber 
industry? 

A few months ago these problems were receiving very 
careful attention. The Forest Service brought out 
a report upon them and the Federal Trade Commission 
is still preparing its own report. That there was some- 
thing very serious the matter was generally agreed, but 
what could be done to remedy it was by no means so 
clear. 

The precarious position of the lumber industry as 
disclosed in those studies was a basic situation. It has 
not materially changed because new demands for lum- 
ber have made orders more plentiful and prices higher 
at the present time. Some temporary factors have 
merely been superimposed upon the permanent ones. 

In their haste to take advantage of present conditions 
and ‘‘make hay while the sun shines’? lumbermen 
should not forget what lies beneath and beyond. 

The lumber industry should not get out of touch with 
the Federal Trade Commission. It should not lose its 
interest in the Webb bill or in other measures intended 
for the promotion of a stable and permanent trade. 

Tf business is now a little better there is all the more 
reason, as there is more opportunity, for making effec- 
tive preparation against another swing of the pendulum 
in the future. 





A Phase of the Professional Standing of 
the Corporation 


Professional men as a rule are individualists, and 
jealous of that creature of the Jaw known as a corpora- 
tion. The diploma of a lawyer or a physician is an 
individual advantage that a corporation can not acquire, 
This is also true of an,-architect’s license under the 
comparatively new Illinois law which provided a State 
Board of Architectural Examiners. Section 5 of the 
law reads: ‘‘No stock company or corporation shall 
be licensed to practice architecture, but the same may 
employ licensed architects.’’ 

It appears however that corporations may practice 
architecture in this State. The State board of ex- 
aminers brought suit against a Chicago corporation 
that had done the architectural work on a down State 
church. The trial court held that the corporation had 
violated the law, but the supreme court has now passed 
upon the subject and ruled otherwise. In the language 
of the court, ‘‘making contracts for services to be 
performed by an architect and collecting the compen- 
sation therefor is not practicing architecture within 
the meaning of the statute.’’ The decision further 
declared that the purpose of the statute was not to 
limit such work to those architects who 
license, but to protect the public against incompetent 
architects. A corporation therefore, in the State of 
Illinois, may carry on the business of architecture if 
it employs licensed architects to do the professional 
work. 

Undoubtedly the purpose of the architects of the 
State in securing the passage of this law was to bar 


possess a 


corporations from this field, but they did not succeed 
in accomplishing this. Engineering and contracting 
work is largely carried on under the corporation form, 


and by this decision the field of architecture is also 
open. 





Proposed War Duties Will Affect Lum- 
ber Imports 


While the lumbermen in common with other business 
interests will be hit from several different directions in 
the proposed war revenue measure, they can derive one 
crumb of comfort from the fact that the increased tariff 
duties will also affect imported lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts. Such products where they now pay a duty will be 
subjected to a 10 percent increase, while all of those ar- 
ticles now admitted free will be assessed 10 percent ad 
valorem. This is in effect the same war import tax that 
the Canadians have for some time been levying upon im- 
ports of lumber and all other commodities, with very 
limited exceptions. 
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All Is Grist That Comes to the Interior 
Finish Mill 

KnowJedge has been called a proper appreciation of 
the small things of life. The local mill, doing a special 
millwork business in the town, ought not to overlook 
any small bets that may mean a profit. 

In a small town, or in a big one, there is always a lot 
of refinishing to be done. The thoughts of the public 
naturally turn to the mill that does larger things; but 
the public is often in doubt whether the mill will monkey 
with that kind of business. 

Now, small business is generally profitable if prop- 
erly handled. The refinishing of furniture may be made 
to pay, if a regular, understood part of the mill’s activi- 
ties. Encourage the bringing in of that kind of business. 

But it is hard business to figure? Then don’t figure 
it. Let it be known that you do not want to make a 
price because you would have to make a price that would 
protect you against loss when not knowing just how 
much labor and material would be necessary. Your 
community ought to have enough confidence in you— 
if it hasn’t there is something the matter not with the 
community but with you—to be willing to leave it to 
you. Tell the customer that careful account will be 
kept of the man’s time and it will be charged accord 
ingly. Then do what you say. 

This kind of business, handled in a regular way, will 
require no outlay but for some small material and a 
man’s time. Let that man keep account of it, and keep 
ing account of it will add to the man’s efficiency, and 
then figure a reasonable profit on the labor. The ultimate 
price is more likely to be less than to be more than 
the customer guessed. 

All is grist that comes to the interior finish mill. The 
man might even go out occasionally on small repair jobs 
on interior finish that are beyond the capabilities or duties 
of the painter. It is an item of business worth consid 
«ring. 





Lumbermen to Build Wooden Vessels 
As a Patriotic Duty 


In order to carry supplies to our Allies and nullify the 
activities of the submarines ships, and ships, and more 
ships have to be built. The question is not one of cost, of 
material or of use after the war, Ships must be built of 
every available material and at every available place, and 
that is all there is to it. 

After careful investigation the Federal Shipping Board 
determined that the building of steel cargo vessels would 
have to be supplemented by the building of a large fleet of 
wooden vessels. The investigation convinced the Govern- 
ment officials that this was practical and especially desir- 
able because lumber is the one great industry that has not 
been speeded up by the war. Also wooden vessels can be 
‘turned out in a very short time. Consequently the lum 
bermen were told that this was an opportunity to ‘‘do 
their bit’’ and the same information was passed on to all 
companies that are able to build wooden vessels. This is 
the spirit in which the preparations for building the 
wooden fleet are being made. 

The lumbermen and the concerns that are to build the 
vessels thought that this was fully understood by all, but 
this attitude seems to have been misunderstood in some 
quarters; almost wilfully misunderstood, one is tempted 
to say. For example, take this statement alleged to come 
from a builder of steel vessels: ‘‘If the Shipping Board 
were composed of steel men they might not give second 
thought to wooden construction, but as the lumber dis 
tricts are strongly represented it is natural that they 
should boost wooden ships.’’ On every side the ery is for 
ships, ships, and more ships. Ships must be built of all 
materials that will make ships suitable for the present 
emergency and that is the only reason why the Federal 
Shipping Board is pushing the building of the wooden 
fleet, and it is an entirely sufficient reason. 

In some quarters fear is expressed that wooden vessels 
will not be sturdy enough to cross and recross the ocean 
loaded with the kind of freight they will have to carry. 
History gives the best answer to that fear. Of what mate- 
rial was the vessel composed that Columbus sailed when 
he discovered America? Then, too, there was a time when 
the United States had a real merchant marine that sailed 
the seven seas and was known in every port of the globe. 
The Americans that take pride in the history of their 
country are wont to look back with respect to the warships 
that first brought glory to the Stars and Stripes. Of what 
material were these vessels of the merchant marine and 
the warships built? The merchant marine carried the 
commerce of the world and all manner of freight that ves 
sels are called upon to carry and the warships stood up 
under the shock of battle. Wood served the purposes in 
those days. Why not now? 

yreen timber will have to be used, and according to the 
opponents of wooden ships this will destroy their useful- 
ness to a large extent. Chairman Denman, of the Fed- 
eral Shipping Board, is authority for the statement that 
green timber will not lessen the efficiency of the vessels 
more than 5 percent. As a private citizen Mr. Denman 
has been operating wooden vessels for many years on 
the Pacific coast and is personally familiar with the use 
of green timbers in ship construction. 

A critic of the wooden fleet program recently said ‘‘ the 
hoard expects to produce 150,000 shipwrights from space. 
If they can do this it should be as easy to produce steel 





ship builders.’’ The experience of one large engineering 
firm that is to build wooden vessels on the Pacific coast 
is illuminating in this respect. This company maintains 
offices in Chicago and upon sending out a request for ship- 
wrights received several hundred applications from ex- 
perienced men in a very short time. America is liter- 
ally full of foreign born citizens who were ship car- 
penters in the old countries and are ready to answer 
the call. 

The lumbermen are glad that the Government is to build 
wooden ships. They are glad that they have the oppor 
tunity of being of service to the nation in furnishing 
lumber for these vessels and in helping in the building. 
They are proud to ‘‘do their bit’’ and they will do the 
work loyally and well. This is the time for all ship build- 
ers to get together and codperate. It is not time for bicker- 
ing over the merits of different materials for vessel con- 
The one thing to do is to build ships of every 
Too many 


struction. 
available material just as rapidly as possible. 
ships can not be built. 


How the Lay Press Blunders With 


Lumber News 

The careless printing of figures in connection with 
lumber transactions reported in the lay press is caleu- 
lated to give the ordinary reader an entirely wrong im- 
pression about lumber values. For example, a Chicago 
publication in reporting the sale by a local lumber 
concern of a big bill of lumber to the Government to 
be used in the erection of barracks at Fort Sheridan 
made the statement that the lumber company received 
an order for $150,000 worth of lumber, 1,250,000 feet. 
The lumber concern that made this sale, or any other, 
would without doubt be delighted to put over a transac 
tion of that kind, but unfortunately the time has not 
yet arrived when lumber can command that price in 
the market, even on a Government requisition. The 
figure quoted would indicate that the lumber concern 
received $120 a thousand for this lumber. The facts are, 
however, that the bill sold for only $45 a thousand feet. 

Along this same line was noted recently the statement 
made in a Memphis daily paper during the meeting in 
that city of the directors of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion that the United States Government would be in 
the market for the enormous amount of 2,000,000 feet 
of yellow pine lumber, the president of the association 
being quoted as authority for this statement. It proba- 
bly never occurred to the reporter responsible for the 
item that an average yellow pine mill in the South 
would manufacture that much lumber in twenty days, 
Of course the statement as really made was 2,000,000,- 
000 feet of lumber, but then what do a few ciphers 
more or less amount to when the daily newspaper 
sleuth gets on the job? 


Adapting a New Wood to an Old 
but Patriotic Use 


Osage orange, the bois-d’are of the Southwest, is a 
tree that has never figured heavily among our com- 
mercial woods, but it has shown its ability to do its 
‘¢hit”’ in the emergencies of war. The European war 
has largely cut off our supply of fustic, the chief source 
of yellow dye-stuff.. The osage orange has furnished a 
yellow dye that has been christened ‘‘aurantine’’ and 
is now manufactured from the bark and wood to the 
extent of some millions of dollars annually. 

Now its very heavy and hard wood, whose French 
name is derived from the fact that the Indians of the 
Southwest used it as wood for their bows, is recom- 
mended as a substitute for locust in an important use 
that has been revived by the wooden shipbuilding pro- 
gram. A wooden ship of very moderate size, say 2,000 
tons, requires 40,000 to 50,000 wooden treenails to pin 
its timbers together and for this purpose locust has 
been chiefly preferred, altho hickory is sometimes used. 
This partieular expedient in wooden construction is 
not entirely confined to shipbuilding, as it is recalled 
that such hardwood pins were widely used in fastening 
the wooden framing for some of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition buildings. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has within the last few 
months handled thru the Query and Comment Depart- 
ment a number of inquiries for locust for treenail pur 
poses. Director Winslow of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, in an address of which report has been made, 
suggests that osage orange might be substituted for 
locust for this particular use, and the suggestion is 
undoubtedly an excellent one inasmuch as osage orange 
is a very strong and solid wood, greatly resembling 
locust in its physical qualities. 

Osage orange over a large part of the territory in 
which it grows is a hedge plant doing duty for fences 
around the farms of Illinois and adjacent States, and 
this far north growing to no very considerable size. 
Tn many parts of the Southwest, however, it is a tree 
of considerable proportions, whose wood has been used 
for vehicle stock and similar purposes. 

A treenail is a glorified wooden dowel usually of sub- 
stantial diameter and length, altho of course required 
in a range of sizes. The quantity that will be required 
will probably strip the country of all the available 
locust, and this deficiency it may be the part of osage 
orange to supply in as far as its own limited produc- 
tion may fill the gap. 








Ill Advised Taxation a Direct Assault 


on Industry 

One feature of the proposed war revenue bill now 
under consideration in Congress is of direct interest to 
every reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but most 
of its readers may not thoroly appreciate it until the 
facts are stated. 

Many features of the bill are a heavy tax upon busi- 
ness incomes, but there is one feature of the schedule 
that would in its operation wipe out many of the trade 
papers in America—the entire value of a long estab- 
lished business enterprise. That feature is the one that 
proposes an advance of postage rates upon second class 
matter ranging from 1 to 7 cents per pound and using 
the zone system for distribution. 

Those trade publications having a national circulation 
similar to that of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would 
under the new schedule pay on an average about 4 
cents a pound as against 1 cent at the present time. 

The subscription price of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
$4 a year, is a little less than 8 cents a copy. Each copy 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN weighs about one pound. 
The white paper now costs more than 9 cents a pound. 
It is proposed to tax this circulation 8 cents a pound 
upon those copies that go to the farthest readers. 

The zone method of grading the rates upon this class 
of mail is also not justified by the actual operating 
cost. This is because the terminal costs are greater 
than the ton mile distribution cost of dead weight. A 
periodical moving across the country is put into a 
thru sack and the sack is loaded into a thru ear. It 
is not touched again by human hands until it arrives 
at the terminal post office. There it is unloaded, 
trucked to the post office, distributed to sub-station 
sacks, which are transported to the carrier sub-station, 
and there distributed to the carriers and then in turn 
delivered by them to the subscribers. It is well known 
that the freight cost of transporting goods by rail over 
long distances is very often less than the cost of cart- 
age upon them at the point of destination over a dis- 
tance of perhaps only a mile or two. Precisely the 
same principle applies in the handling of mail. 

This is not what it purports to be, a revenue-produc- 
ing feature. Its effect not merely as to the AMERICAN’ 
LUMBERMAN but as to practically all other publications 
of national circulation will be to wipe out the income 
that is the basis of taxable value—and that is not all. 
To wipe out the trade papers is to strike a heavy blow 
at all of the industries. 

Trade papers perform a special service. They should 
be encouraged rather than hindered. They are among 
the greatest stimulators of business in this country to- 
day. They are always seeking out new and helpful sug- 
gestions; finding new markets; bringing to the atten- 
tion of the trade new economies; harmonizing various 
interests. The trade papers have been the one great 
potential factor that has helped to build up our Amer- 
ican industry. 

Our Government has in many of its departments 
recognized the need of trade papers, for they subscribe 
to the leading publications that they may keep in touch 
with the market prices in purchases of various kinds 
of materials. Trade papers are the clearing houses of 
the industries. 

The new schedule of postage rates as proposed in 
this present bill is cleverly designed to rest very lightly 
as a burden upon the daily newspapers, which, of course, 
have their heaviest circulation close to the point of 
publication. For this reason of course it has not 
aroused much opposition from the daily press. 

The publishers of trade papers are patriotic citizens 
and are willing to pay any necessary tax on the profits 
of the business. In fact, they have already shown the 
Government their patriotic purposes in opening their 
columns to publishing information regarding the needs 
of the Government, and are helping in various ways to 
bring the industries of the country in close touch with 
the various departments in their need for material, 
supplies and mobilization. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is entirely ready and 
willing to bear its proportion of the national burdens 
incurred by the war, but it believes that the proposal 
now made in the new bill is unreasonable; that it is 
wrong to wipe out a business that has been built thru 
so many years of endeavor, and that the entire industry 
will be the sufferer if the present proposal is put into 
the law. 

This is a matter of vital interest to patrons of 
trade papers and congressmen and senators should be 
impressed with the fact that the trade needs the trade 
papers. Don’t hinder the industries by throttling the 
trade publications. Keep trade papers going in order 
that they in turn may help to keep the industries 
thriving. 

Tax the profits, but don’t drive business backward. 





THERE is a general impression that the cypress is 4 
slow growing tree, but under cultivation and favorable 
location cypress trees often grow up to twenty-four feet 
in height in the first ten years. In the District of Co- 
lumbia cypresses 50 years old are 20 to 30 inches in di- 
ameter and 65 to 85 feet in height, excelling all associ 
ated species in the rate of height growth. Other observa 
tions show a good development in cypress in height and 
diameter when properly spaced in planted stands. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


CAN USE TIMBER IN THE ROUND 
Re Inquiry No. 85, we would be pleased to have a price on 
locust in the round in lengths 12 inches to 36 inches, and 6 
inches and up in diameter. We would also be glad to know 
the weight on this material, and the point of shipment in 
order that we may ascertain the freight rate. If the price 
were right we could use several cars of this material. 


[This correspondent has been furnished the address on 
Inquiry No. 85. The above communication, however, 
comes from the far Pacific coast and the original inquiry 
was offered from Virginia. It is altogether probable that 
this locust is wanted on the west coast for the manufac- 
ture of treenails for wooden shipbuilding. Will it pay to 
ship locust in the form of round bolts across the continent 
and have it manufactured into treenails at the point of 
destination? It probably would be altogether cheaper to 
have the material manufactured into at least the rough 
final form before shipment. The original inquirer prob- 
ably has not mill equipment to do this, but could prob- 
ably arrange to have it done for him on contract at some 
nearby establishment. 

This question of supplying treenails for the wooden 
shipbuilding program is an important one, as the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN has stated in regard to various previ- 
ous inquiries upon the subject. It would be glad to 
assemble a list of all available supplies of locust for tree- 
nail purposes and place it at the disposal of the shipping 
board.—EDITor. | 


A CALIFORNIA TOWN ALSO CHARGES FOR 
DELIVERY 

With reference to the letter from A. Miller & Son Lumber 
Co., Bradford, Pa., as published on page 23 of your issue of 
April 28, 1917, we beg leave to advise that in this little city 
we make a flat separate charge for cartage and note it di- 
rectly on the invoice as such. 

After many years of free delivery and all its attendant 
abuses we introduced this on June 1, 1915, and there imme- 
diately went up a howl that could be heard clear across the 
desert to the Arizona line, but we have stayed by the proposi- 
tion and now we very seldom have a kick. We also make a 
charge for cartage when we go and get material on returns. 

We find that the contractors pay much closer attention to 
the materials that are being delivered to their jobs and that 
the old custom of delivering two and three small jags in a 
day to each job is going into the discard and they now try 
to make each trip count, as they know that positively that 
minimum charge goes on, no matter how small the order.— 
J.C. ALLEN, Manager National Lumber Co., Holtville, Cal. 

[From Pennsylvania to California is quite a distance. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes now to hear something 
on this subject from the territory that lies between, and 
having these experiences related by those who have tried 
the plan of making a special charge for delivery and who 
have found it to be an excellent one the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN would like to hear from some new converts to 
this plan. 

The watchword at the time is ‘‘economy;’’ not the 
false economy that refrains from making the needed pur- 
chase but the true economy that saves waste. It is time 
that the retailing of lumber got down to bedrock in a 
few particulars in which previous practice has been loose. 
There is no reason for charging the delivery of lumber up 
as an overhead expense and distributing it upon the price 
of all lumber sold when only a portion of the lumber sold 
receives any benefit from this expenditure. The man 
who gets the service is the man who should be made to 
pay for it, and this should be true of special services of 
any sort, as, for example, the extending of credit to one 
customer for several months while another one pays cash 
for the lumber at the same price. 

We have had some interesting contributions on this 
subject of charges for delivery and hope to have further 
contributions.—EDITor. | 





THE TREMENDOUS RESPONSIBILITY ON THE 
FARMER 


In this great time, when every citizen must do his part, the 
President has made his chief appeal to the men who live on 
the land. He is right in doing so, for the safety of our coun- 
try just now is in the hands of our farmers. What I mean 
is not merely our safety and the safety of our Allies in the 
matter of food; I mean that the safety of the United States 
against foreign invasion hangs on the decision of the farmers 
of the forty-eight States. 

The two great weapons in this war are arms and starvation. 
The war against German arms will be won or lost in France 
~—the war against starvation will be won or lost in America. 
The Kaiser can not whip the French and English armies and 
the English navy while England has food. But it is still pos- 
sible that the German submarines may be able to keep food 
enough from reaching England to starve her into submission. 

If the submarines win the first item in the Kaiser's terms 
of peace will be the English fleet. With the English fleet in 
his possession the Kaiser will be master of the world. 

What will happen to us then? Every man who stops to 
think knows the answer. We shall have money, food, labor, 
land—everything that is desirable in the world, except the 
power to protect what we have. Experts estimate that it 
will take us nine months to get ready to meet a German army 
of even 150,000 men, with modern artillery. Under such cir- 
cumstances, would the Germans treat us better than they 
have already treated Belgium and France? 

Even if the armies of our Allies should crush the German 
military power this summer, before the shortage of food can 
reach the point of want, the world would still need vast quan- 
tities of American food. But if they do not, only one course 
can make us safe, and that is to grow food enough on our 
farms for ourselves and our Allies, and to put ships enough 
on the sea to carry the food, in spite of the submarines, to 
the men who are fighting our fight. 

If the war lasts beyond this summer it will be the Ameri- 
can farmer who will win or lose the war, who will overcome 
militarism and autocracy, or allow them to spread and con- 
trol the world, ourselves included. 

This is no fanciful picture, but sober fact. Many a man 
will make light of iy until he comes to think it over, but I 
venture to say that rew will treat it lightly after careful 
thought. It is no more impossible than the great war itself 
appeared to be, only ¢ few days before it began. 

It is true that we .an greatly increase the available food 


supply out of grain now used in making liquors, and by re- 
ducing household waste. But when these two things are 
done, and done thoroly, they will not be enough. The final 
decision will still rest in the hands of the men who raise our 
food in the first place. 

The clear duty of the nation is to guarantee the farmers a 
fair price for their crops when grown, and a reasonable sup- 
ply of labor at harvest. The clear duty of the farmer is to 
raise food enough to win this war for democracy against 
Kaiserism. 

No such responsibility has before ever rested on any class 
of men since the world began as rests today on the farmers of 
America, 

Girrorp Pincuot, Milford, Pa. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 


The following is offered in reply to the verses ‘There's 
Something in the Stars and Stripes,” printed on the front 
page of your issue of Feb. 10: 

The world looks not for boastful words but action ; 

Mere sentiment is surely worthless here. 

The flag you wave will lose its great attraction 

Unless you fight to keep and make it dear. 





The Stars and Stripes will lose their strength, their glory— 
Lie crushed beneath a Prussian’s slimy feet ; 

And all the world will know your bitter story, 
A nation’s fall, a nation’s sad defeat. 


Not idle words but actions speak the louder ; 

Then join the Allies in their mighty task, 
And of your flag the world will be the prouder 

Just this of you, and only this, we ask. 

WILLIAM Wacker, Timber Merchant, 
Kioloa, South Coast, New South Wales. 

[In sending these lines Mr. Walker attaches them to 
the front page torn from a copy of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of Feb, 10, 1917. In printing his communication 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to be able to say to its 
correspondent in New South Wales that his wish has 
heen granted and that the United States has joined 
forees with the Allies in their mighty task and that soon 
the Stars and Stripes will be floating with the tri-color 
and the Union Jack in the world battle for the rights of 
humanity.—Eb1Tor. | 


ANOTHER PENNSYLVANIA TOWN CHARGES 
FOR DELIVERY 


Replying to Inquiry No. 63 under Query and Comment as 
published in April 14 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
we wish to relate our experience on the subject of hauling 
charges. 

Ilere in Reading, Pa., it has been the custom of all the 
retail lumber dealers for the last forty years or more to make 
a charge of 25 cents a load for every load, large or small, 
that is delivered in the city, and extra for points beyond the 
city according to distance. This custom has been strictly 
adhered to by all and our explination to the trade is that 
it is a necessary item and that they are in almost every in- 
stance the gainer. For instance, a contractor having a 
building operation will see the advantage of paying 25 cents 
and getting his lumber when he needs it rather than have 
his carpenters at the rate of 45 cents an hour wait until 
the lumber is delivered, which is sometimes several hours 
late in arriving on the job. In other words, the hauling 
charge insures prompt delivery. 

Another feature is that as a rule all orders are placed for 
as much as is needed at that time so that an additional 
charge of 25 cents is avoided in case a second order is given, 
thus saving us many extra trips. 

We had an experience about two years ago with a large iron 
and steel maoufacturing concern which protested against the 
hauling charge and threatened to deduct it, so we merely 
advised them that it was the custom in this city to which 
we were no exceptions and explained the advantage, with the 
result that the charge was passed for payment upon their 
next remittance. We must explain to many patrons who 
come here from other cities and in almost every instance 
they agree with us that it is a legitimate item which we 
add to every invoice of lumber hauled out of the yard. 
THOMAS J. Eckert, manager Central Lumber Co., Reading, 
Pa. 

[There seems to be quite an interest in this matter of 
delivery charges. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had an in- 
quiry from a committee that was appointed by one of the 
retail associations to consider this subject and make a re 
port at the next meeting. It was very desirable, there- 
fore, to get together as much information as possible re- 
garding an extra charge of any sort made for delivery, 
or where any limitation is placed upon deliveries of orders 
as to distance or size of orders. Let us have all of the 
contributions that will throw light upon this subject.— 
Eprror. | 





USE OF ENVELOPE ENCLOSURES BY RETAIL 
LUMBER DEALERS 


You get your bread and butter largely thru advertising in 
your journal, so I don’t know as the following would in any 
way interest you, or whether you would care to have it pub- 
lished in your “Query” column. In sending out our monthly 
statements we try to enclose something with them, and if 
manufacturers desiring to increase their sales could get up 
small cards similar to the enclosed, and furnish to dealers 
that were customers of theirs, it might create new sales, and 
lumbermen anxious to keep the item of lumber before the 
public might be interested in the proposition. 

[The sample enclosed with this letter is a neat little 
advertising blotter of ‘‘Creo-Dipt’’ shingles, imprinted 
with the name and address of the retailer who uses it. If 
the manufacturer would furnish more of this advertising 
literature to the retailer in this form so that it may be 
readily enclosed with monthly statements or other corres- 
pondence with customers more of it would be used instead 
of gathering dust behind the counter. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not consider that such 
forms of advertising are in competition with its own ad- 
vertising columns in any way. ‘The manufacturer of 
““Creo-Dipt’’ shingles is not going to cut down his adver 
tising appropriation in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN be 
cause of the use of this form of advertising. He must 
reach the individual lumber retailer before he can reach 
that retailer’s customers, and therefore needs the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN more rather than less than if he did 
not show enterprise in this direction,—EpITor., | 


RED GUM FOR INTERIOR FINISH 

We have had some inquiry with reference to red gum for 
inside trim. Some reports that we have received on the 
material have led us to believe that the material is not always 
satisfactory. If you have information with reference to the 
use of this wood we would be glad if you would let us have 
same in order that we may know whether to recommend this 
material for high class inside trim. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no hesitaticen in heart- 
ily recommending red gum as a satisfactory finishing 
wood and as one of the most effective that we have in its 
decorative possibilities. 

This statement, of course, is conditional upon the finish 
being properly applied and being in properly seasoned 
condition when it is put in. Those are conditions that 
apply to any finishing wood. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago red gum was considered a 
particularly troublesome wood to season and to work be- 
cause of its propensity for warping. The proper method 
of seasoning it has since been developed and is now 
thoroly understood by all the leading gum manufacturers, 

If not properly stored, it is still possible for interior 
finish to warp between the time it is worked and the 
time it is applied. That is merely a matter of proper 
handling, however.—EbITor. | 


ANOTHER RETAILER WANTS EGG CASES 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the 
Query and Comment Department, Inquiry No. 60, giving a 
list of concerns manufacturing egg cases, wish to advise that 
I am very much interested in this and would like to have you 
place me on your list that I may get any names you can sup- 
ply me of concerns making egg cases, 

I would like to get hold of the west coast fellows that 
make egg cases. As a rule a better price can be had from 
them.—Inquiry No, 60b, 


[The above inquiry comes from Missouri, the original 
coming from Nebraska. It would appear that retailers 
in many farming sections are interested in the egg case 
subject and the tip in this letter should bring out some 
replies from west coast people who can supply this prod- 
uct.—EDITor. | 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRIES 
Please advise if you have the necessary stationery cover- 
ing the wants of a retail lumber yard. If so, please hand 
us your prices and samples of the same. If not, advise 
where we can find them, 


[This inquiry comes from a lumber company in a pros- 
perous agricultural section of northern Kansas. The cur-. 
rent newspaper directory does not show any newspaper in 
that town, but there are two prosperous papers at the 
county seat of the county and eight others in surrounding 
towns of the county. It is probable that any one of these 
local editors would be pleased to ‘supply this inquirer with 
his business stationery in first class quality and at prices 
considerably lower than those necessitated in Chicago by 
the high rents and printers’ wages. The inquirer should 
get in touch at once with the nearest local printing office. 
— EDITOR. | 


TWO VERY SENSIBLE SUGGESTIONS 


I notice recently that the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN has dis- 
played cuts of shipments of large carloads of lumber and 
that there is some rivalry as to who has loaded the biggest 
car. To my mind this publicity at this time is doing a great 
deal of good and every shipper of lumber or any other com- 
modity should load every car to the very limit and make one 
car serve where two served before, and if this is done by every 
one it will do as much as anything else to relieve the car 
shortage. If every shipper will endeavor to load the cars to 
the very limit and use all the space they can it will greatly 
help the railroads base their earnings on the tonnage and not 
on the number of cars handled and it will serve a double 
purpose. Every shipper should have a slogan, “Load them 
to the limit.” 

Another suggestion I think is timely: every sawmill opera- 
tor in the South should encourage his employees to raise 
their own food stuff as much as possible and if necessary cur- 
tail their output one-half day each week if necessary in order 
to let the employees work their garden patches. Every 
employer should give his men sufficient ground or all they 
can work and let them raise everything that they can. It 
will reduce the cost of living and the working conditions 
will be improved. I would go so far as suggesting that they 
offer prizes for the best gardens, Around every sawmill there 
are always to be found strips and other material that is 
suitable for fencing that can always be had for the asking. 
This is a good opportunity to show what cutover timber land 
will produce, and demonstration gardens can be started on 
every sawmill plant in the South. 

The Waterman Lumber Co. is going to have a garden of 
about 1,000 acres, sufficient to fill six silos and feed 300 head 
of cattle; besides this, we are endeavoring to encourage every 
employee to have his own garden and raise everything that 
he can.—J. R. SHoupn, Sales Manager, Waterman Lumber 
Co, (Inc.), Marshall, Tex. 





{The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is always glad to get a 
contribution for this department that contains one excel- 
lent suggestion. Mr. Shoupe is unusually liberal in that 
he has embodied two independent suggestions in the above 
letter, both of which are of the highest value. Undoubt- 
edly a great deal has already been done around sawmill 
towns in the matter of gardening in the past, but un- 
doubtedly more could be accomplished. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has already strongly emphasized in an edi- 
torial way that the present is a very excellent time to get 
more cut-over timberlands into agricultural use in every 
possible way. : ay 

The other suggestion as to heavier carloading is also a 
practical one and much has already been done in this 
direction with other commodities. The United States 
Steel Corporation, thru its various subsidiaries, has had a 
campaign on this subject for a year or so and has pre- 
sented some very interesting statistics as to the percentage 
of heavier loading secured. 

The man who orders a minimum car of lumber at the 
present time, unless under the stress of necessity, should 
be regarded as another sort of ‘‘slacker,’’ He is shirking 
his duty.—EpiTor. | 
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Altho the total of general business is still of record 
breaking proportions, unquestionably lines such as dry 
goods are experiencing considerable curtailment. Then, 
too, the spring is late and retail buying has been held up 
in many sections on that account. Taken as a whole retail 
trade is of not so satisfactory proportions as two weeks 
ago and is in not so good condition as wholesaling and 
jobbing. Manufacturing, however, is extremely active. 
The plain truth is that a temporary slackening in business 
would be good for the country, provided such a slowing 
up did not instill unfounded fears in the minds of buyers. 
It would enable producers to catch up on orders. Collec- 
tions, on the whole, are satisfactory and interest rates for 
both call and time money have firmed up following the 
Government loan. So many perplexing features confront 
the buyer that it is not astounding to learn that much 
caution is manifested in future commitments. For ex- 
ample, the report is well founded that the Government 
is to take over the purchase of supplies in this country 
for our Allies and exact the same prices for them that it 
is paying. Another disturbing feature is that the May 
wheat report of the Government showed the poorest con- 
dition in many years. Ordinarily the May report comes 
pretty close to the actual harvest. On the other hand, 
however, preliminary reports place the corn and oats 
acreage at 20 percent more than normal, while in the 
South the cotton acreage has been reduced so that more 
food crops can be planted. On the whole the condition 
of all crops with the exception of wheat is very promis- 
ing, especially as needed rains fell generally thruout the 
country last week and this week. From some of the 
States, such as Missouri, the reports indicate a shortage 
of all young stock. Everywhere are indications that more 
labor could be used to very good advantage, altho farmers 
are getting their work done in good shape now. The 
announcement of the new tax schedule caused a marked 
drop in the stock markets. 

” * * 

The interest of the investing public is being turned 
more to the lumber business, as is indicated by the in- 
creasing requests for the lumber stocks of different lumber 

companies by dealers in unlisted se- 


GENERAL curities. Probably more mills are out 
LUMBER of the market just now than are book- 
SITUATION ing new orders and of course this is 


reflected in the extremely firm price 
situation. Altho the following incident may slightly ex- 
aggerate the general situation it is close enough to it to 
bear repeating here. A buyer wanted three-quarters of 
a million feet or more of choice timbers for mill con 
struction and asked for bids from ten sawmills. Only 
one of the mills was able to make a bid, because of orders 
booked long ahead and the car shortage, and the one bid 
that was made was at a figure at least $20 higher than 
the same grade of timbers would have brought a year 
ago. The contractor said that such timbers were much 
cheaper than concrete at the current prices. There seems 
to be a growing tendency to take on future business with 
the understanding that if the carriers are granted an 
increase in freight rates the amount of the increase will 
be added to the selling price. Future sales for specified 
delivery are also being made contingent upon the car 
shortage. Altho nothing definite has been announced it 
seems likely that the Government will take over the 
steel plants, and this means of course that very little 
steel for private enterprises will be obtainable. Thus 
an even greater demand for timbers is likely to arise. 
* * * 
Taking the country as a whole, the last week was not 
very satisfactory so far as lumber shipments were con 


cerned. Some districts held up to the average of the 

preceding weeks, but many sections re- 
RAILROAD port receiving only 25 percent of their 
OUTLOOK requirements. Embargoes are being 


closed down on the eastern parts of 
the country once more and the need for more lumber is 
imperative in many of the eastern manufacturing centers. 
The South was especially hard hit in the increased short- 
age of cars. The roads claim that Pacifie coast and In- 
land Empire shippers will have more cars as a result of 
the ruling that no more coal is to be shipped to the 
Pacific coast in gondolas, which formerly came back 
empty. Box cars will now be used for carrying the coal 
and will be available for loading to eastern destinations. 
The railroads claim that the decrease of the demurrage 
free time from forty-eight to twenty-four hours will 
also help to increase the supply of empties. Reports of 
April earnings just made public show that the carriers 
made a much larger net profit during that month than 
in March. There also seems considerable likelihood that 
large quantities of steel rails will be sent to Europe, 
and this may mean that some unnecessary tracks will be 
torn up. Vessels, however, will have to be provided 
first, and as 1,100,000 tons of iron and steel in one form 
and another are now at Atlantic coast ports awaiting 
shipment to the Entente it seems safe to say that steel 
rails will not be shipped for some time. It is very likely, 
tho, that extensions of lines and improvements involving 
the laying of new rails will be materially curtailed. The 
plan to decrease the number of passenger trains by 
one-third so that the engines may be used in freight 
hauling promises some relief. ; 

* * * 


The supply of both steam and sailing tonnage is steadily 
diminishing and naturally rate advances during the week 
did not cause much surprise. The week’s exports of 
southern pine were unusually heavy, 
tho sales for future delivery did not 
show any increase. Spruce in parcel 
lots is the one wood on the Atlantic 
coast that continues to hold up in the volume of exports 
and for which room is still obtainable on vessels. In 
the South inquiries from South America and neutral 
countries increase and from a number of quarters the 
prediction is made that the British Government will 
shortly be in the market for large quantities of longleaf 


EXPORT 
MARKETS 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


pine. This prediction is upheld by advices from English 
lumber dealers who advise that supplies of some sizes of 
needed timbers are getting very low. Following a census 
of the stocks of softwoods the British Government has 
issued a new prohibition that restricts the sales of im- 
ported softwoods to 1 percent of the total stock on hand 
each month. This restriction, of course, does not apply 
to material to be used for war purposes and special 
licenses may be obtained upon application to the director 
of timber supplies. After May 31 there will be an em- 
bargo on lumber shipments from Canada to England 
except under Government license and some such re- 
striction of shipments may be placed in the United States. 
On the Pacific coast export quotations have stiffenea and 
the orders booked are largely determined by the in- 
sufficient supply of ocean tonnage. Producers of oak 
ties should be interested in the account that another 
cargo of oak ties is to be dispatched to Europe from a 
southern port shortly. All of the export business that 
is being booked brings good prices and the market is firm. 
% * * 

It is not exactly safe to say that any one division of 
the lumber business is suffering more from the car short- 
age than any other, but it may safely be said that hard- 
wood trade is restricted as much by the 
car shortage as any other branch of 
the lumber industry, and many manu- 
facturers claim that they are suffering more than the soft- 
wood producers. On the whole the car situation is worse 
with the southern mills than with the northern ones. For 
this very reason the dry stocks are possibly somewhat 
larger in the South than in the North, but many items 
are oversold in all districts. Cottonwood, gum and oak 
in all grades are in great demand, and supplies of dry 
stock are, generally speaking, short of the call. Calls 
for white oak bill stock are increasing as the demands 
for ties, planks and timbers increase. The Government 
has not as yet announced its requirements for oak, but is 
working on them and will inform the manufacturers and 
dealers within a few days. Of the northern woods beech, 
birch and maple are probably the most frequently called 
for, tho it should be remembered that any and all woods 
are in great demand. In the Kast stocks of dry poplar 
and chestnut are not any too large and if cars were ob- 
tainable would not be of suflicient size to meet demand. 


HARDWOODS 


The car supply in the southern pine territory is very 
‘spotty’? and this week the total shipments were below 
last week’s record. The amount of new orders booked 

was largely curtailed by the inability 
SOUTHERN of the manufacturers to deliver 
YELLOW promptly under existing freight con- 
PINE ditions and possibly also by the de- 

sire to retain as much unsold stock 
as possible until the Government requirements are all 
taken care of. Prices generally are governed by the 
delivering ability. Some of the manufacturers consider 
seriously the necessity of shutting down the mills en- 
tirely. The situation is well explained by one of the 
largest manufacturers as follows: ‘‘On account of our 
heavy order file we have been obliged to stop taking 
on any new business. We have the heaviest order file 
since we have been in business, amounting to over 600 
cars, and we are receiving about 50 percent of our re- 
quirements and are sorry to say that the outlook is 
not encouraging for a better supply. In fact, we really 
believe it will get worse. We have not been obliged to 
lay off any men yet and hope we can get along for a 
couple of months yet before shutting down.’’ This com- 
pany issued a new price list under date of May 1 and 
says: ‘Figures on this list represent the present market 
and we could sell lumber freely at these figures if we 
could secure cars.’’? Representative quotations from the 
list are as follows: B&better heart rift 4$x344-ineh 


flooring, $52; 1x12-inch B&better finish S28, $36; 1x6-° 


inch to 1x10-inch 10- to 20-foot No. 1 common 828, ship- 
lap or D&M, $28; 2x4-inch 12-, 14- and 16-foot No. 1 
dimension SIS&E standard, $24.50; 10-, 18- and 20-foot 
stock, $26.50; No. 2 dimension, $2 less. These prices are 
all f. o. b. mill and are typical of the entire list. A 
group of 145 mills report as follows for the week ended 
May 4: Orders booked, 62,801,635 feet; shipments, 
84,662,825 feet; production, 80,109,577 feet. Normal 
production for this group of mills is estimated at 
97,500,000 feet. 
* * * 

In the western pine producing sections the sawmills 
are all getting actively at work, altho deep and late 
snows in the California mountains are delaying some 
of the mills in that State. Labor 
troubles in which the I. W. W.’s are 
taking a conspicuous part are exert- 
ing restrictive influences in the 
Inland Empire. On one of the log drives the drivers 
struck for an 8-hour day, four meals free a day and pay- 
ment at the rate of $5 a day. Most of the sawmills will 
be cutting full blast by the middle of this month, tho 
a few may not get into full swing before June. The 
mills that operate only a few months of the year are 
experiencing difficulty in securing enough labor, altho 
wages paid now are the highest in years. The demand 
for western pines in the eastern sections of the country 
and the western farming regions is brisk. The slacken- 
ing in the demand from the sections in which the winter 
wheat was badly damaged is fully made up by the in- 
creased call from the spring wheat districts. The 
volume of sales in the eastern markets depends entirely 
upon the ability of the manufacturers to get shipments 
thru. A group of thirty-one mills report that for the 
week ended April 28 shipments were 19,935,104. feet; 
orders booked were 21,275,000 feet; and production was 
21,986,308 feet. All of these totals are below the normal 
level, but indicate an improvement in conditions. 

* * * 


The hemlock market witnessed a stiffening in demand 


WESTERN 
PINES 











and in prices in many sections this week. Shipments 
begin to make their way by water into the eastern mar- 

kets and the few cargoes that have 
HEMLOCK, come thru have been snapped up im- 
SPRUCE mediately by impatient consumers. 
In the Pennsylvania district prices 
increased during the week. In that section the hemlock 
bark season is opening up in good shape and the high 
wages paid for peeling are expected to increase the pro- 
duction. Hemlock bark now sells at from $10.50 to $12 
a cord. Stocks in first hands are not any too plentiful 
and if it were not for the car situation would probably 
be totally depleted. There is a’ greater shortage of 
spruce in the eastern consuming sections than ever in 
the history of the industry and the call for more stock 
is insistent from all classes of consumers. Much spruce 
that ordinarily would be cut into. lumber is now being 
used to make paper pulp as a result of the demand for 
the latter. On the west Coast a number of orders 
for airplane stock have been placed and both spruce and 
hemlock are in much demand for box manufacture as 
well as for the retail trade. 

* * * 


A further advance in the price lists of the northern 
producers of white pine was noted this week and busi- 
ness does not seem to have been restricted by the ad- 

vance. It is an old story that stocks 


WHITE are badly broken and that consumers 
PINE, have great difficulty in securing suf- 
CYPRESS ficient stocks, In the West the new 


cut will soon be coming on the mar- 
ket, but the demand is so great that this will have little 
effect upon prices. Buying in the West increased this 
week because the supply of cars showed a little improve- 
ment and because the assortment of stocks that can 
be offered for sale is larger than six weeks ago. A 
large proportion of the cypress manufacturers are still 
out of the market and the dearth of the supplies of this 
wood in many sections causes serious inconvenience to 
retailers and consumers. Demand and prices are strong, 

* * * 

For a time the permit system of directing shipments 
of North Carolina pine gave some relief from the car 
shortage, but now that so many embargoes are once 

more in effect it is practically impos- 


NORTH sible to get permits for shipment. 
CAROLINA Mills that are so located that ship- 
PINE ments can be made by water are 


besieged with orders, but even in 
such cases it is impossible to obtain sufficient vessels to 
fill the orders. Then, too, the labor shortage and in- 
clement weather restrict production in many cases. All 
the buyers that have sufficient stocks on hand to take 
care of the immediate requirements of customers are 
refraining from purchasing as much as possible, but 
there are so many that absolutely have to have stock 
that the market is very lively. On the whole sales for 
last week were probably somewhat less than for the 
preceding week, but quotations held up firmly and ad- 
vanced in some cases. Some manufacturers are operat- 
ing the sawmill one day and the yard and planing mill the 
next day because of scarcity of labor and sawlogs. 

* * * 

On the Pacific coast there was a general increase in 
the wages of labor and this in connection with the 
increasing cost of mill supplies and of logs is a pretty 

good reason for the added firmness 
DOUGLAS exhibited in prices. In fact, fir 
FIR, prices have recently advanced an 
REDWOOD average of about $2 and with a 

decrease in the volume of cars 
available for the last week the market remains very 
firm. As in the other large manufacturing districts, 
many of the producers are still out of the market and 
unusual caution is shown in taking orders for future 
delivery, as sellers feel that until the Government re- 
quirements are fully known and filled it is useless to 
take on business that it may not be possible to handle. 
The call for heavy timbers for mill construction is on 
the increase and the demand for ship timbers for ves- 
sels now under construction shows no letup. A group of 
133 mills report that for the week ended April 28 actual 
production was 79,771,790 feet, which was below normal 
production 10,646,210 feet. Orders booked were 22,733,- 
670 feet below normal production and 12,078,460 feet 
less than actual production, while shipments were below 
actual production only 2,503,080 feet. Orders were 
below shipments 9,503,080 feet, or 12.31 percent, a very 
satisfactory showing in view of the congested condition 
of order files and yards. The balance of unshipped rail 
orders was 18,820 cars. Rail shipments exceeded rail 
orders by 3,350,000 feet, or 6.25 percent. The redwood 
mills have been able to increase production slightly, 
but stocks are being rapidly depleted because of the 
great demand from the East. Tank stock is oversold in 
almost all cases. Prices are firm and paid freely where 
prompt delivery can be made. 

* * * 

During the early part of last week a better supply of 
cars in the red cedar shingle territory is said to have 
caused a slight softening in the market, but as cars 
are now as scarce as ever, prices 
have firmed up and are just about 
equal to former levels. The fact 1s 
that the car supply entirely governs 
the shingle market. In the East few shingles are on the 
market, and stocks of pine and eypress shingles are 
badly broken. White cedars are scarce and bring good 
prices in all markets in which they enter. The opening 
of the navigation season on the lakes caused some 
softening in the shingle prices in certain markets be- 
cause of the decreased freight charges rendered posst- 
ble by the combined rail and water routing. Lath are 
generally scarce and hard to get. Prices are very firm. 


SHINGLES, 
LATH 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Business is gradually readjusting to a war basis. Nec- 
essarily the shifting of so large a credit as that involved 
in the floatation of the initial offering of $2,000,000,000 
of the Liberty Loan entails some temporary dislocation 
of banking funds and reserves. The fact that this loan 
has been anticipated thru monthly offerings of $200,000,- 
000 each in Treasury certificates of the Government has 
materially lessened the disturbance in our banking situa- 
tion. This has accomplished another purpose. It has 
afforded financial assistance for our Allies, Great Britain, 
France and Italy, and probably Russia, which are in sore 
need of credit facilities to enable them to care for their 
war orders and food supplies purchased in this country. 

It is essential, of course, that during the interim and 
preliminary to the actual participation in the war by our 
armies every means be taken to strengthen the military 
power of those countries allied with us against a common 
enemy. ‘The question of food is the most serious prob- 
lem that has to be met. It is a temporary rather than a 
permanent difficulty to overcome. ‘The shortage of cer- 
tain crops has restricted the supply of foodstuffs mate- 
rially, while naturally armies, living in the open, consume 
larger amounts than in ordinary times, 

The manner in which the American people have re- 
sponded to the appeal to their patriotism to increase the 
production of foodstuffs promises to solve this problem 
as soon as new crops can be matured. We are confronted 
in this country with a short wheat crop. Our crops 
generally are late because of the weather conditions. 
This may prove a blessing in disguise, as once the weather 
becomes propitious the plant growth is likely to mature 
very rapidly. The spirit of economy is spreading all over 
the country and indicates a disposition to conserve those 
articles of food of which there is a shortage at the present 
time. 

There is always danger in any propaganda for economy 
of the movement swinging too far. Kconomy is misinter- 
preted more frequently than almost any other term in the 
business world. Hoarding is not economy. Heonomy con- 
sists of getting the most and at the same time the best 
results out of a dollar, not in locking the dollar up and 
curtailing purchases that one can well afford to make. 
There is a disposition to make. this propaganda for 
economy a fad, and the consequence is that people are 
being thrown out of work because of the disposition of 
employers to curtail their expenditures unwisely. In the 
course of time, however, this will right itself. 

What is most needed in this country is not so much a 
curtailment of consumption, excepting of those articles 
of which there is a temporary shortage, as a stimulation 
of production. It is exceedingly fortunate that the ad- 
ministration at Washington is receiving the hearty co- 
operation and assistance of the British and French Gov- 


DOMESTIC 


Marshal Joffre, Premier Viviani and others of the French 
War Commission in this country were guests of the city of 
Chicago on May 4 and 5. The distinguished visitors were 
royally welcomed and assured by the city of the sympathies 
of its citizens and of their codoperation. In visiting St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and Springfield, at which last named place 
the illustrious Frenchmen paid homage to Abraham Lincoln’s 
memory at his tomb, the commission was received with 
equal warmth. They will be entertained by Philadelphia and 
New York. 

Coal miners in the Pennsylvania bituminous fields are to 
receive an increase of from 25 to 30 percent in their wages. 
About 55,000 men are affected. 

It is officially reported that the South is raising the big- 
gest food crop in its history. More than four hundred com- 
mittees on food production and public safety have been 
formed. Whereas southern States formerly have been im- 
porting from the North between $600,000,000 and $700,000,- 
000 worth of foodstuffs, there is a prospect that these will 
raise a greater part of this amount in 1917. 

Many of the prominent clubs and hotels of Chicago are ex- 
cluding potatoes from their menus. 

Directors of the Williamsport (Pa.) Board of Trade have 
decided upon the organization of a company with a capital of 
$1,000,000 to erect Lomes for working people. A tract of 
thirty-five acres in a part of the city has been purchased and 
a model village is planned. 


A total of 34,371 gasoline and kerosene tractors are em- 
ployed in farming operations in the United States, one-tenth 
of this number being operated by Illinois farmers. 


Washington 


The enlisted strength of the navy now has reached 86,326, 
within less than 700 of the full war quota now authorized. 
The marine corps already has completed recruiting its full 
authorized strength of 17,400, but both services will continue 
recruiting campaigns without modification as bills pending in 
Congress are expected to give the navy an authorized total 
strength of 150,000 and raise the marine corps to 30,000. 

The City of San Diego has offered the Navy Department the 
San Diego exposition grounds and buildings for use as a great 
naval training station. The offer has been accepted. 


Assurances that the food harvest of the United States 
will be enough to meet the demands of the world this year 
were given by the committee on food standards and statistics 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. With 
favorable weather from now on the committee expects that 
the total winter wheat yield may somewhat, tho not mate 
rially, exceed the harvest of last year. If there will not be 
as much wheat for export as would be necessary, “there 
seems a strong probability that we shall have other available 
food ag ge such as corn, oats, potatoes, and the like, not 
only in full measure, but running over.” 


THE WAR WITH GERMANY 


In late session of April 28 both houses of Congress by 
Overwhelming majorities swept aside all opposition to the 
army bill. By a majority of 204—the vote being 313 to 109 

the House rejected its military affairs committee’s recom- 
mendation for a volunteer army and adopted President Wil- 
son’s suggestion of selective conscription as this country’s 
policy in creating an army for the German war. The Dill 
then was passed by a vote of 397 to 24, and was sent to the 
Senate, where a similar measure passed by a vote of 81 to 8. 
lhe Senate, considering its own army Dill, approved the selec- 
tive draft proposal by a vote of 69 to 18. The action of the 
Mouse and Senate on the question, therefore, is conclusive. 
lhe Senate, in voting on the matter, adopted Senator Hard- 
ing’s amendment to permit Colonel Roosevelt to raise four 


ernments. This enables America to avoid many of the 
mistakes made in Europe in the early period of the war. 
One consequence of this is the announcement by Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Vrooman of an arrangement 
with Canada affecting the price of food. Mr. Vrooman 
explained that this is more in the nature of a guaranty of 
a stable price for wheat than any attempt to reduce pres- 
ent prices to the producer. It is evident from this that 
our Government together with those of our Allies is fol- 
lowing sound economic law and principle, in that they 
are attempting to stimulate production rather than to fix 
a price that in the end might discourage production, 

This is where Germany made a mistake in the early 
months of the war, and it is necessary that similar mis- 
takes be avoided by this country at this time, for our 
Allies are almost dependent upon us for their foodstuffs. 
People should not be lavish in their expenditures, but 
if they continue along as near normal lines as is possible 
the volume of business will not be disturbed, employment 
will continue for our labor and our industrial activities 
will adjust themselves to the new conditions. 

Nature has provided certain laws that have not yet 
been improved upon by man. The upward tendency in 
prices automatically curtails consumption and at the same 
time stimulates and encourages increased production. 
Low prices operate exactly the reverse in increasing 
consumption and discouraging production. The fixing of 
a Maximum price necessarily would interfere with the 
natural law and the only offset to this would be the re- 
striction of the amount of any particular food product 
that can be consumed, ‘This is an artificial situation 
the creation of which is regarded as unwise except in 
an emergeney caused by a particular shortage that can 
not be supplanted or overcome by substitution. 

The advances that have been made in the form of loans 
to the Allies are operating to maintain business on an 
even keel. Whatever let-down in the business volume 
has taken place because of the feeling of uncertainty, aris- 
ing out of inability to determine what our taxation and 
revenue laws will embrace, is also being offset by new ac- 
tivities in other directions. The enormous expenditures 
of the War Department and the Navy Department in 
preparation for the training of the large army and the 
naval reserves are resulting in an increased circulation 
of credit. An illustration of this is found in the demand 
for southern pine, recent orders for which involve pay- 
ment to the mills supplying this lumber for the wooden 
ships, army barracks and other purposes of between 
$35,000,000 and $40,000,000. Another instanee is the 
requirements for the barracks at Springfield, Mass., Fort 
Sheridan, near Chicago, Fort Benjamin Harrison at In- 
dianapolis, Fort Riley, Kansas, and Fort. Snelling in 
Minnesota of a very large amount of lumber. The valte 


MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


infantry divisions for service in France, while the House re- 
jected.a similar amendment. ‘The House has increased the 
pay of enlisted men in all branches of the service during 
continuance of the war from $15 to $30 a month.—~Marshal 
Joffre, member of the French war commission at present in 
the United States, in an interview with Washington news- 
paper correspondents expressed his opinion that American 
troops should be sent to France gradually, division, by divi- 
sion, and given their training behind the firing line, while 
the present plan: of the War Department contemplates an 
army of 1,000,000 men on American soil this year and send- 
ing 500,000 or more men to France next year. The adminis- 
tration has decided to send 1,000 or more doctors as the first 
American army unit to the front. Since President Wilson’s 
conference with French Minister of Justice Viviani it 
has become known that sending American troops to France 
this summer is a most important issue, The demand for 
American troops in France as soon as possible is popular all 
over the country and Premier Viviani has admitted that 
France has practically reached the end of its man power as 
a result of enormous sacrifices during three years of fight- 
ing.—The American tank ship Vacuum was sunk on April 26 
in the Atlantic. A lieutenant and nine gunners of the 
United States navy are missing and are believed to have been 
lost, together with twenty of the crew, The Vacuum was on 
its return trip to America.—-The Senate has adopted a resolu- 
tion authorizing the President to take over all the German 
and Austrian interned ships and to operate them in any 
commerce. The announcement that 1,600,000 tons of ship- 
ping had been sunk by Germany within sixty days hurried 
action on this matter and the Senate wants to see “an almost 
equal amount of tonnage belonging to Germans lying in our 
ports made targets for German submarines,’’—-In addition to 
loans to France and Italy totaling between $200,000,000 and 
$300,000,000, the United States soon will make a loan to 
Belgium, the amount of which is yet to be determined, Un- 
official estimates place the Belgian loan at $150,000,000.— 
Premier Viviani of France in calling upon Samyel Gompers, 
head of the American Federation of Labor, was assured that 
all differences between employers and employees in this 
country had been put aside for coéperation in the common 
cause against Germany.—The Navy Department has ordered 
300 submarine chasers of the 110-foot type, to cost $100,000 
each. Deliveries will begin in August. 


The British blacklist of shipping has been withdrawn so 
far as it concerns the United States, 


Secretary Lane informed governors of several States con- 
ferring in Washington with the Council of National Defense 
that the Government has heard that 400,000 tons of shipping 
had been sunk in the last week by German submarines. The 
secretary said that the destruction was not only threatening 
the existence of England and France, but was alarming the 
United States. It is almost vital that the United States 
build as many ships as possible. Secretary Lane declared : 
“If we don’t fight the war on the other side we shall have to 
fight it on this side of the Atlantic.’—-An urgent deficiency 
bill covering $2,827,000,000 has passed the House, a socialist 
casting the only vote against it.—May 2 dispatches advise 
that hope of a separate peace with Russia appears to have 
lost much of its strength lately in Germany. 

The United States is to send 7,000 doctors to France; 
a great number of new ambulances are to be dispatched ; 
railway workers are to be transported; and a division of 
18,000 engineers for work behind the French lines is to be 
raised at once, Great Britain has asked Japan whether it 
is in a position to furnish merchant ships for the transporta- 
tion of American troops to France this year. President Wil- 
son has been greatly impressed by the arguments of General 
Joffre in favor of sending American soldiers to France 
gradually this summer and completing their training behind 
the trenches. While no detailed information can be made 
public, advices from the navy consulting board indicate that 
much progress is being made toward finding a solution of the 


of this lumber runs very high and means a large distri- 
bution of credit because it involves, in addition to the 
purchase price of the lumber itself, transportation ex- 
penses, and the employment of labor to convert it into 
barracks. 

This is given as an illustration of what is going on all 
thru the country. While the Government in raising 
approximately $7,000,000,000 to be expended in connec- 
tion with the war is drawing heavily upon the savings of 
the country, yet this credit is being put into circulation 
and distributed in such a way that it will ultimately come 
back into the hands of the people. The effort to popu- 
larize the loan is meeting with notable success, and as 
the people begin to realize that the proceeds of the loan 
made to our own Government, or to foreign governments 
allied with us, are being expended in this country and 
consequently are working back into our own pockets or 
bank accounts the floatation of subsequent loans will be 
made easier. The first instalment is $2,000,000,000 and 
in a few weeks this will be coming back into normal chan- 
nels. 

The banks and investment houses of the country, the 
heads of corporations and, in fact, every employer of 
labor have been appealed to with the view of securing 
assistance in the distribution of this great Liberty Loan. 
This floatation is the largest by two and one-half times 
that has ever been undertaken in a single offering in this 
country. Some of the banks are even arranging a partial 
payment plan by which thru the payment of an initial 
amount of $4.97 and subsequent weekly amounts of $2.85 
the depositor will receive and be the owner of a $100 
3% percent United States bond at the end of thirty-four 
wecks. The banks and bond houses have practically 
turned over their distributing organization gratis to the 
Government for the purpose of floating this loan. 

But the banks are not alone in this patriotic endeavor; 
business houses of all classes are codperating in the 
effort to combat and overcome the obstacles that confront 
this country and in an effort to bring the war to a 
successful conclusion, 

Pending the distribution among investors and the peo- 
ple generally of this Liberty Loan it is natural that the 
investment markets should mark time, Subsequently as 
this credit becomes widely distributed thru the payments 
by the Government for materials of various kinds and 
labor there is every reason to expect that credits will 
accumulate, savings deposits will increase and the invest- 
ment markets will again become normal, The day of 
abnormal profits in munitions may have passed, but there 
is no reason for believing that business will be con- 
ducted in this country at other than a reasonable profit, 
for such profits are essential to the production of reve- 
nues wherewith to meet the Government’s expenditures, 


WORLD FOR A: WEEK 


submarine menace. One prominent engineer is quoted as 
saying that “within three or four months there will be no 
submarine menace. The plan will take about that time to 
be worked out.” American battleships of recent design have 
been constructed in such a way that it would take three or 
four torpedoes to sink them.—President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor has warned Russian labor to 
beware of Socialist peace moves.—Brazil will open her har- 
bors to the United States for use by the American Navy as 
bases. The entire resources of Brazil will be placed at the 
disposition of the United States.—The German press is clamp- 
ing down any statements tending to roil the United States, 
with a view of lulling American public opinion and prepara- 
tion.—United States Ambassador Egan, accredited to Den- 
mark, has issued a statement warning the United States not 
to give heed to the numerous reports of peace projects em- 
anating from Germany, condemning them and declaring them 
to be only a ruse to play for time.—-May 7 dispatches have it 
that notwithstanding Russia’s desire for general peace, all 
Russians are opposed to a separate peace with Germany, 


The submarine toll for the last week is reported to be con- 
siderably less than during the preceding three weeks. 


The United States Government will appropriate $75,000,- 
000 for relief work in Belgium, the sum to be distributed by 
the American Relief Commission there. 





The Senate and the House have not come to an agreement 
on the conscription bill, which is practically in a state of 
deadlock owing to the Roosevelt Volunteer army clause and 
the age limit. President Wilson in an endeavor to speed up 
war measures called May 9 thirty members of Congress to 
the White House, urging a compromise of the differences be- 
tween the Senate and House on the conscription bill, and the 
bill providing $1,000,000,000 for a fleet of steel and wooden 
ships. The President pointed out that every day lost in 
preparations means the prolongation of the conflict and a 
greater cost to the United States in men and money. Wash- 
ington dispatches of May 10 advise that an agreement has 
been reached on the army bill. The age limit of those sub- 
ag to selective draft is 21 to 30. The amendment put in 
»y the Senate permitting Colonel Roosevelt to raise four divi- 
sions for service has been eliminated. 


FOREIGN 


In four days of fighting, British air men have bagged 
100 German airships. 


Great Britain has spent $21,590,000,000 in the great con- 
flict. The advances made by Wngland to her allies and the 
dominions since the beginning of the war totaled $2,970, 
000,000. 

Canada, with the great demand that is made upon it for 
foodstuffs, finds itself almost in the throes of a labor famine, 
A novel means of solving the problem has been evolved by 
the Canadian Government in deciding to bonus practically 
every farm hand going to Canada by giving bim 160 acres free 
as a homestead, and to allow the time he would be working 
out for the good wages offered to count as residence duties on 
the homestead, 


A Berne, Switzerland, dispatch advises that from authori- 
tative sources it is learned that a report recently submitted 
to the German food dictator by economic experts of his staff 
showed that 20,000,000 Germans now are normally fed and 
that 45,000,000 are underfed. Of the latter 10,000,000 are 
classified as being hungry. Other dispatches and advices 
from prominent officials indicate that Germany can not be 
starved for some time, 


Official advices from Saloniki say that a conspiracy was 
discovered to assassinate ox-Presniet Venizelos. Venizelos 
is the popular idol of the Grecian people and has the open 
support of the Allies, 
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FREE TIME ALLOWANCE MAY STIMULATE CAR SUPPLY 


Southern Pine Association Expresses Its Views of 
Effects on Export Trade 


New Oxveans, La., May 7.—That the proposal of the 
carriers uniformly to reduce the free time on export ship- 
ments at all Atlantic and Gulf ports will bring about, if 
executed, increased equipment efficiency by stimulating 
more prompt unloading is the attitude of the Southern 
Pine Association, as expressed, with significant reserva- 
: : ie . . . 
tions, in a specific statement that was filed before Ex 
aminer G. N. Brown, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, last Friday, in re I. & 8. docket No. 1,010. From 
the viewpoint of the association the primary considera- 
tion now before the commission and the shippers is the 
effect of the proposed reduction in export free time on the 
country’s car supply and the possibility that increased car 
supply will result. The burden of the proof as to the car 
supply increase will be thrust upon the carriers, and such 
proof should largely consist in records of car detention 
on export shipments in the past. 

Should the Interstate Commerce Commission sanction 
the five-days’ free time, the statement goes on, the carriers 
will have justified their premise so that the commission 
will be convinced that such action by the carriers will 
substantially increase the country’s car supply. The fol- 
lowing is from the statement referred to above: 

We make no protest against the uniform establishment of 
five-days’ free tle at all Atlantic and Gulf ports on all ex- 
‘ported commodities, provided average agreement privileges 
will uniformly apply on such shipments, at all such ports 
alike. It is understood that the exigencies of war condi 
tions may justify the national defense board or other sub- 
divisions of the Federal Government in requiring excep 
tions to the application of such general rules, 

Aside from such exceptions, we reserve the right to con 
test in future before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
any and all additional allowances that may be made on any 
specific export commodity, particularly should the said com- 
modity be competitive with southern yellow pine; and, if 
such allowances are made, to contest for the application 
thereof on export shipments of southern yellow pine. 

In assuming this attitude the southern pine manufac- 
turers point out that they are voluntarily shouldering a 
substantial burden so that freight equipment efficiency 
may be facilitated, and this expression of the association ’s 
attitude is not to be taken as an admission that five-days’ 
free time will be adequate for export shipments of south- 
ern yellow pine. The industry, the association further 
says, is willing to bear its just proportion of the burden 
involved in bringing about the result claimed by the car- 
riers, provided that the other industries assume their just 
proportions of the general burden, particularly the in- 
dustries in any way competing with the southern yellow 
pine industry. The reservation added follows herewith: 

It is understood that the present conditions of car supply 
are abnormal and possibly justify the application of some 
abnormal relief measures, but that when normal conditions 
again-obtain any attitude now assumed by shippers is with 
out prejudice to their right of action in future under differ- 
ent conditions, 


COMPANY BREAKS OWN CAR LOADING RECORD 


a 


BinMINGHAM, ALA., May 7.—The Lathrop Lumber Co., 
of this city, certainly is making good use of such railroad 
equipment as the railroads furnish for loading. A short 
time ago the company loaded a gondola with 49,485 feet 
of dimension and felt that it was getting pretty close to 
total amount that can be loaded on one car. An account 
of this loading was published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of May 5, page 37, accompanied by an illustration 
of the loaded car, The excitement of getting nearly 50,000 
feet of dimension loaded on one car had hardly subsided 
before the railroad spotted Pennsylvania gondola No. 
352,119. Upon inspection this proved to be a car with a 
mighty freight carrying capacity, so the loading force of 
the Lathrop Lumber Co. set to work to load the car full. 
The result was that the final tally showed that the gondola 
contained 2,546 pieces of 2x4-inch 14-foot and 3,480 pieces 
of 2x4-inch 16-foot No. 1 common yellow pine dimension 
DS&E standard, the number of board feet being 60,883. 
This is almost 11,000 feet more than the previous car 
contained. 


EXPLAINS CAUSES OF WOOD BLOCKS’ FAILURES 


LitTLE Rock, ArK., May 8.—There has been much com- 
plaint in Little Rock about wood block pavements, which 
have not as a rule given satisfaction here. This is wholly 
the fault of the manner in which the pavement was laid, 
said F, V. Dunham, of New Orleans, manager of the wood 
block paving department of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, who continued: 


Situated as it is in the center of the wood paving industry, 
it is regrettable that Little Rock can not show perfect speci- 
mens of wood paving on all streets where this material is 
used. The industry means much to the South. In 1917, 
more than 87,000,000 feet of southern pine went into the 
wood block pavements and floors of the United States. Min- 
neapolis, after fifteen years of experience with paving mate- 
rials, drew on Arkansas, north Louisiana and eastern Texas 
for 1,100 cars of yellow pine paving blocks last year. 

Phere are but two explanations for the bad condition of 
some of the block paved streets of Little Rock. The blocks 
were insufficiently creosoted to protect the wood fiber from 
the action of moisture, and the now discarded practice of 
laying the blocks on a sand cushion with sand as a filler was 
followed. A thoroly treated wood block has a minimum of 
expansion and contraction, and even if laid on a sand cushion 
should give no trouble except on grades where water can 
find access to the sand bed beneath it. Even improperly 
treated blocks, if laid on mortar or bituminous cushions, will 
buckle very little under light traffic. 

Some of the block pavements in Little Rock are insuffi- 
ciently treated and are also on a sand cushion, and when the 
water comes in contact with them they swell and the curb 
gives or the pavement buckles. This can be remedied by giv- 
ing more room for expansion. Still, it is not necessary to go 
out of Little Rock to find good specimens of perfect wood 
paving. Some local pavements are splendid examples of what 
wood blocks will stand under heavy traffic conditions and 
none of these properly laid pavements have given any trouble. 

Wood block paving is particularly adapted to heavy traffic. 
The more it is pounded the better it is, and for this reason 
more care should be used in laying it. On a light traffic street 
improperly treated blocks will crack and shrink under the 
hot summer sun and the moisture finds ready access to the 
unimpregnated fiber, causing the blocks to swell. If laid on 








loose sand, the enlarged cracks permit the rain to soak the 
sand, causing further swelling, at times unseating the entire 
pavement. 

The city engineer tells me that he has secured an appro- 
priation which he will use in going over all the faulty pave- 
ments and providing the necessary expansion cracks and re- 
laying the unseated blocks. When this work is completed 
the tendency to buckle should be reduced to a minimum if 
not entirely cured. 

The wood block industry means much to Arkansas and 
the residents of Little Rock should see to it that they have 
more of this form of pavement. Wood blocks are being laid 
in hundreds of cities yearly, and if there were anything wrong 
with the system wood block pavement would not have reached 
its popularity. ‘ 


CONTINUES ORDER RESTRAINING AGITATORS 


SuREVEPORT, LA., May 8.—The order issued several days 
ago by United States Judge G. W. Jack of the western 
district of Louisiana against eighteen white men, includ- 
ing mill employees, restraining them from further inter- 
fering with or intimidating negro laborers of the Picker- 
ing Land & Timber Co.’s sawmill at Cravens, La., has 
been continued in effect until May 26. Judge Jack issued 
an order to this effect Saturday, at Shreveport. The de- 
fendants, who are alleged to have conspired to run the 
negro labor from the mill, are ordered to appear May 26 
to show why the restraining order should not be made a 
permanent injunction, The Pickering mill in its petition 
claimed that it was under contract with the Federal Gov- 
ernment to furnish decking for battleship construction. 








AGED CYPRESS TANKS STILL IN USE 


Another striking example to demonstrate that cypress 
is the ‘‘wood eternal’’ has been found at Newburyport, 
Mass., where two all-heart cypress tanks that were built 
in 1790 are still in use. The tanks are located at the 
famous old rum distillery of A. & G. J. Caldwell and the 
tanks have been in constant use (save when the steel 
hoops required renewing) ever since that date. More 








CYPRESS TANKS IN CONSTANT USE SINCE 1790 


than a century and a quarter has passed and the staves 
and bottoms of all-heart cypress are still intact altho the 
steel hoops have been renewed many times. Other recent 
instances of the durability of cypress have been found at 
Greenwich, Conn., where shingles have been in use 250 
years; Brooklyn shows a similar usefulness of 228 years 
and Clifton, Staten Island, N. Y., of 200 years. 





PLAN FOR CONSTRUCTION OF WORKMEN’S HOMES 


TOLEDO, OH10, May 7.—The welfare commission of the 
city is investigating the legality of a plan which was sub- 
mitted to the city council recently, under which the city 
would build houses on the land which it owns. The scar- 
city of homes for workmen is a big question at this time, 
in spite of the fact that building permits issued so far are 
almost deuble those issued during the same time last 
year. Two corporations, capitalized for $500,000 each, 
have recently been formed here to aid in the construction 
of homes for workmen. The Toledo lumbermen’s trade 
extension bureau will have a display featuring the con- 
struction of wooden homes in the lobby of the Nicholas 
Building during the next two weeks. At a recent meeting 
of the Toledo Builders’ Exchange, a report of spring ac- 
tivities was presented which showed that members of the 
association would construct 500 houses during the next 
month. Most of the houses will be of wooden construc- 
tion. 





A BIG PROJECT UNDER WAY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


New Or.Eans, La., May 9.—Advices from Picayune, 
Miss., report that construction material is being assem- 
bled on a site a mile east of Picayune for a 300,000-foot 
capacity mill of the Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., purchaser 
of the Blodgett tract. The company’s plans, by the same 
report, include the erection of a paper mill and wood 
reduction plant. 

The Rosa Lumber Co.’s mill at Picayune is reported 
sold to Lamont Roland, of Chicago, and Oscar Crosby, of 
Brookhaven, Miss., who are trebling its capacity and are 
said to be interested in the Goodyear company in the pur- 
chase of the Blodgett timber. 


HARDWOOD STOCK CONDITIONS SHOWN IN DETAIL 


Some Lines, Oak Especially, Are Oversold—Northern 
and Southern Conditions Contrasted 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 8.—The first stock report of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States issued since the change in executive officials was 
distributed among the membership last Saturday. It is 
voluminous in detail and information in regard to stocks, 
green and dry, showing a great reduction and scarcity of 
dry stock. The report brings out that some members are 
oversold on some lines, notably on No. 1 common quar- 
tered white oak; fas No. 1 common, sound wormy, and 
No. 4 common plain white oak; panel and wide No. 1, 24- 
inch and up poplar, and No. 4 common poplar; fas quar- 
tered poplar; No. 3 common chestnut and No. 1 common 
cottonwood and box boards 13- to 17-inch wide. 

The total of green stocks of oak is 19,342,000 feet, and 
of dry 40,597,000 feet, at northern mills; and 9,350,000 
green and 20,437,000 dry at southern mills, a grand total 
of 89,726,000 feet. Of these stocks of oak northern mills 
report on April 1, 23,825,000 feet sold and 36,207,000 feet 
unsold, with oversales of 93,000 feet. Southern mills re- 
port 16,809,000 feet sold and 15,456,000 unsold, with over- 
sales of 2,478,000 feet. The net unsold stocks at northern 
mills April 1 have decreased by approximately 7,150,000 
feet since March 1 and those at southern mills have in- 
creased by about 150,000 feet. 

The recapitulation of the report as to oak shows that 
at the northern mills of the association unsold stocks of 
quartered white oak decreased 69.1 percent from March 1 
to April 1; quartered red oak increased by 24 percent; 
plain white oak decreased by 13.2 percent; plain red oak 
decreased by 11 percent, and white oak bill stock de- 
creased 79.3 percent. At the southern mills quartered 
white increased 145.9 percent; quartered red increased 88 
percent; plain white decreased 34.7 percent; plain red 
decreased 37 percent and white bill stock decreased 200 
percent. 

Sales of poplar from March stocks were very heavy. 
The stocks of all grades of plain poplar from panel and 
wide to No. 4 common, on April 1, are reported at 18,260,- 
000 feet, with unsold stock on the same date of 6,092,000 
feet and sold of 12,684,000 feet. There were oversales of 
No. 4 common of 503,000 feet and of panel and wide No. 
1, 24-inch, of 13,000 feet. Of total stocks of 661,000 feet 
of quartered poplar there were reported sales of 733,000 
feet, unsold 29,000 feet, making over sales of 101,000 
feet. 

Out of total stocks of 17,387,000 feet of chestnut, 
6,892,000 feet are reported green and 10,495,000 feet dry. 
Sales were 9,892,000 feet, and the unsold 7,540,000 feet, 
making oversales of 45,000 feet. Quartered chestnut 
stocks totaled 788,000 feet, of which 338,000 feet were 
green and 450,000 feet dry. Against sales of 826,000 
feet there were unsold 462,000 feet April 1. 

The reports for cottonwood show a striking condition, 
with an excess of green stock over dry of 1,673,000 feet 
in a total of 3,007,000 feet. Of the total stocks 3,152,000 
feet. were reported sold and 393,000 feet unsold, showing 
oversales of 538,000 feet or more than the remaining un- 
sold stocks. The oversales were of box boards 13- to 17- 
inch and No, 1 common, 

The report shows there has been great activity in the 
plain oak division of the market, both as to white and red. 
The unsold stocks of white oak decreased 3,595,000 feet 
at northern mills and 1,240,000 feet at southern mills. 
Plain red oak decreased 520,000 feet at northern mills 
and 991,000 feet at southern mills. This makes a total 
decrease of unsold stocks of plain white and red oak dur- 
ing March, or on the first day of April as compared with 
those on March 1, of 4,835,000 feet of white and 1,511,000 
feet of red. 


HOW MANY POTATOES LOGGERS EAT 


Oconto, WIs., May 7.—In these days of the increasing 
cost of all logging supplies the cost of food for the men 
in the camps is receiving strict attention. Naturally a 
large part of the winter menu is made up of potatoes and 
it behooves the companies conducting logging operations 
to watch this item very closely. If too large a supply is 
laid in for the winter there is a tendency to waste and so 
it is a mighty good idea to know just about how many 
potatoes it takes to feed the average lumberjack. Conse- 
quently the record of potato consumption in the logging 
camps of the Holt Lumber Co., of this city, is worth 
study. The record covered the period from Sept. 1, 1916, 
to April 1, 1917. The figures follow: 


September 1, 1916, to April 1, 1917 
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In explaining this table W. A. Holt, vice president of 
the company, said: 


The number of days was arrived at by taking the actual 
number of days worked and adding one-sixth for Sunday. 
The number of meals, if correctly kept, is more accurate as 
it includes meals eaten by men who were transients or visi- 
tors or jumpers. A recent article in the Sentinel states 
that the consumption of potatoes in Germany before the war 
was three pounds a day for each man, woman and child, 
which would seem to be excessive in view of our figures. AS 
far as possible last winter we did: not permit the cooks to 
pom potatoes and they used the smaller ones which have 

eretofore undoubtedly been thrown out to the hogs. Con- 
sequently the amount of potatoes used was less than usual. 
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IS THE FIRE RESISTANT PAINT PROBLEM SOLVED? 


Tests of New Compound Show Encouraging Results— 
How to Apply the Paint 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 7.—The problem of a paint that 
will act as a fire retardant when placed on shingles seems 
in a very fair way of solution in the light of the results 
of recent experiments conducted in this city by represen- 
tatives of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States and representatives of lumbermen’s asso- 
ciations, including the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The tests were made at the laboratory of Dr. 
Hermann von Schrenk and showed that the new fire re- 
sistant paint, invented by Dr. Gardner of the Institute of 
Industrial Research, gives excellent results. Dr. von 
Schrenk for some time has been perfecting a machine that 
will enable the making of identical tests upon wooden as 
well as other kinds of shingles. In the recent tests sec- 
tions of new, untreated shingle roofs were prepared and 
when subjected to heat by the machine holes were burnt 
thru in every test. Roof sections composed of the same 
kind of shingles, but covered with the fire resistant paint, 
when subjected to fire tests in the machine did not burn 
thru in about 90 percent of the tests. 


The formula for this paint is held by the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association and reputable paint manufacturers 
thruout the country are being licensed to manufacture it 
under a copyrighted name and to use the association trade- 
mark in connection with firm labels. So far about twenty- 
five paint manufacturers have been licensed. In order 
that the fire resistant paint may be kept up to the re- 
quisite standard samples will be purchased on the open 
market from time to time and subjected to uniform tests 
as to both physical and chemical characteristics by the 
association. 

In order to secure the best results it is very important 
that the shingles be completely covered with the fire re- 
sistant paint. The best results are obtained when the 
shingles are dipped and allowed to dry for several days 
before placing upon the roof, after which an additional 
coat is brushed on. The 


hogany logs and lumber may be obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its district 
and codperative offices upon referring to file No. 86,389. 





RETAILER FILLS LARGE GOVERNMENT ORDER 


Exemplifies the Desirability of Preparedness — The 
Methods Employed 


Niagara Fauus, N. Y., May 7.—There certainly has 
been some hustling and rustling at the yard of the 
Haeberle Lumber Co., of this city, for the last few days. 
The company sometime ago saw that it would be advisable 
to get in a full stock of lumber so that it was in position 
to fill an emergency order for 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
for barrack construction at Fort Niagara in record break- 
ing time. The company at all times prides itself upon the 
large and varied stock of lumber that it carries and so the 
ability to handle a rush order of the Government of this 
size is not much of a surprise to the customers of the 
company. However, it would never have been able to do 
this without the-aid of motor trucks, as Fort Niagara is 
fourteen miles away from the yard, and every stick was 
delivered by motor truck. This serves to emphasize one 
of the advantages of having motor trucks to do the de- 
livering. Another feature that is worth while mention 
ing is that all of the stock was in pile on the yard and it 
was not necessary for the company to do any great 
amount of substituting of one species for another in 
order to fill the order. It shows what a large stock the 
company is accustomed to carry and the manner in which 
it is equipped to handle business in an emergency. 





GREAT FIR STICK FOR SHIP KEEL 


The piece of timber, 88 feet long and 18x24, here 
illustrated was hauled by motor truck from the woods 
to the Matthews shipyards at Hoquiam, Wash., where it 
is to be made the keel of the motor ship Lassen, to be built 





UNITED KINGDOM SEEKS SOFTWOOD SUPPLIES 


Pit Props Are in Urgent Demand—The Future Sources 
of British Stocks 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has published a resume of the 
timber situation in England that is quite interesting, and 
details the measures being taken to cut sufficient supplies 
of softwood in that country to take the place of wood 
ordinarily imported. One of the greatest problems faced 
by the Government is to secure a sufficient supply of pit 
props. Ordinarily, the greater part of wood for this 
purpose is imported, about 40 percent coming from 
France, Spain and Portugal; 20 percent from White Sea 
ports; 5 percent from Norway, and the rest from Sweden, 
Russian Baltic and Canadian ports. 

The need of men to cut and handle timber in the United 
Kingdom is so great that steps are now being taken to get 
back experienced men from the army, and it is even pro- 
posed that women be employed in cutting pit props. A 
recent announcement by the Government is to the effect 
that between 60,000 and 70,000 laborers are needed to pro 
duce annually the needed amount of softwood timber., 

In normal times considerable timber is cut in England, 
but, due to the rapidity with which it is being cut now, 
after the war the demand for imported lumber will be very 
much greater. The report continues: 


Because of their proximity to the British market, Russia 
and Scandinavia have a great advantage over the United 
States and Canada. Just prior to the war over 50 percent 
of England’s timber imports came from Russia and about 
25 percent from Scandinavia, while about 22 percent ¢ame 
from ‘the United States and Canada. For future supplies 
England is looking to the southern States of the United 
States for yellow pine and hardwoods; to Central and West 
Africa, the West Indies, and Central America for mahogany ; 
to southeastern Asia for teak; and to Australia for hard- 
woods and veneers. Supplies of softwood are looked for from 
western Canada and western United States, Norway, Sweden, 
inland and Russia. Much attention is being paid to 
Russia’s possibilities, where the exploitation of the forests is 
still on a primitive basis. 


Immense quantities of lumber will have to be rushed to 
England and the continent at the earliest possible date 
after the war. Some Eng- 





paint promises to be very 
satisfactory so far as dura- 
bility when exposed to the 
weather is concerned and 
the cost will be no more 
than that of other first 
class brands of linseed oil 
paints suitable for exterior 
use. 


TO ERADICATE THE TICK 


NEw Or.LEANS, LA., May 
7—Among the resolutions 
passed by the Cut-over 
Land Conference of the 
South, held in New Orleans 
last month, was ene urging 
the Federal Government to 
enforce tick eradication as 
a war measure, in order 
that the task might be com- 
pleted within a year. A 
copy of the resolution was 
forwarded to Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston, by 
Assistant Secretary Moore 
of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, who served as 
secretary of the cut-over 
land conference. In a let- 
ter received by Mr. Moore 
today, Secretary Houston 
says that his department 
appreciates the importance of tick eradication, and is 
asking Congress for an emergency appropriation, im- 
mediately available, to facilitate the work. 

By way of codperating with Secretary Houston, the 
Southern Pine Association is sending individual letters 
to the congressional delegations of the tick-infested States 
represented in the cut-over land organization, urging them 
to support and work for the adoption of the emergency 
appropriation requested by the Agricultural Department 
to prosecute the tick eradication campaign to an early 
and suecessful finish. 














TELLS OF GUATEMALA’S MAHOGANY RESOURCES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—Consul Samuel C. Reat, of 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, states that the principal 
lumber exported from the republic is mahogany both in 
the log and sawn. Exact statistics as to the mahogany 
resourees of the country are not available, but it is known 
that the timber exists in practically unlimited quantities 
in the northern part of the republic known as the Peten 
country while another well defined mahogany area is 
along the Pacific coast. Along the Pacific coast the timber 
helt parallels the ocean at distances from five to twenty- 
five miles from the coast. According to timber men now 
engaged in exporting from this territory not more than 
20,000,000 feet remain that would be profitable to export. 
San José and Champerico are the only licensed ports on 
the Pacific coast and thru them pass the greater part of 
mahogany for export. First class mahogany f. 0. b. San 
José is worth $80 gold a thousand feet. According to 
Consul Reat the ocean rate from San José to San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle is about $15 a thousand feet on sawn ma- 
hogany and $20 on logs. The same rate prevails from 
Puerto Barrios to New York or Boston. During 1916 the 
value of mahogany exported via San José was about $117,- 
000, and the entire amount was shipped to the United 
States, 


The addresses of several Guatemalan exporters of ma- 








KERL FOR NEW HOQUIAM MOTOR SHIP LASSEN, 88 FERT LONG 


for the i. K. Wood Lumber Co. The new vessel will be 
built for the coastwise lumber trade and will earry 650,- 
000 feet. The Lassen will be of light draft and equipped 
with twin 240 horsepower Scandia oil burning engines. 





COUNTRY’S CROPS WILL EQUAL WORLD DEMAND 


WASHINGTON, D, C., May 7.—The committee on sta- 
tistics and standards of the Chamber of Commerce has 
given out assurance that the wheat yield may finally ex- 
ceed the harvest of last year. The immense codperation 
which people in every part of the country have been whole- 
heartedly rendering has been a source of great cheer to 
the national chamber. According to the report issued by 
the committee, the serious factor in the condition of 
winter wheat is the widespread damage from winter kill 
ing and drouth. In large areas west of the Mississippi 
River high winds caused severe harm, blowing the soil 
away from the roots of the growing plants and leaving 
them exposed to cold and drouth. But the acreage neces- 
sarily abandoned because of this general damage has 
been or is now being plowed up and. sown to other grains, 
especially corn and oats. Little damage is reported due 
to insects. The general condition has been materially 
improved during the last month, and if the weather will 
be favorable for the rest of the season to harvest time 
the total crop yield should be ample. 

The report also advises that so far as the country is 
concerned a small percentage of the 1916 crop will be 
‘‘earried over.’’ Approximately 623,000,000 bushels of 
wheat will be required for this country’s use and for 
seeding and the rest will be available for export. This 
estimate of course must vary according to the amount 
that will be carried over into the 1917 harvest from the 
1916 crop, the amount of flour that must also be carried 
over and the acreage that must be planted this fall and 
next spring for the 1918 harvest. As for the consump 
tion by foreign countries, the report continues, the real 
problem will be one of sufficient and safe transportation 
even more than the question of enough food supply. 





"a lish lumbermen, however, 
ny are expressing the belief 
aie that the United States is 


overestimating the part 
that it will play in supply- 
ing this demand. The 
American consul at Bel 
fast, Ireland, writes that 
approximately 8,000,000 
hoard feet of longleaf yel- 
low pine is imported into 
Belfast annually for use in 
shipyards, also about 2, 
000,000 feet of white pine 
is imported, principally for 
model making, decking and 
joinery work on the better 
class of ships and passen- 
ger vessels, Oak and ma 
hogany are used chiefly for 
interior finish, while elm is 
used for the construction 
of sailing yachts, lifeboats, 
keels, gunwales, ete. For 
railings and other wood- 
work where there is much 
wear teak is given the pref- 
erence. Regarding Pacific 
coast woods, the consul 
Says: 

The opinion seems to pre- 
vail here that when peace is 
restored in Europe, with the 
gqod shipping facilities af- 
: / forded by the Panama Canal, 
Douglas fir and California redwood, which in recent years 
have occasionally been shipped to this market, will, to a 
great extent, take the place of southern longleaf yellow 
pine and white pine, being cheaper and more easily procured 
in the specifications required. 

The report says in explanation of this statement that 
while certain west Coast woods may be procured more 
cheaply and easily than longleaf yellow pine the long- 
leaf yellow pine must often be purchased in oversize 
logs to obtain decking and timbers of desired dimensions. 
This involves a waste not encountered in cutting the larger 
trees of the Pacific coast. 

During 1915 and 1916-plans for buildings representing 
£500,000 have been passed by the Belfast Corporation, 
and only a very small percentage of the work has been 
undertaken. As soon as normal conditions prevail again 
this work will be carried out and should result in a large 
demand for lumber. The outlook for 1917 is not bright, 
however, unless the war should come to an early end. 


CUT LARGE DOUGLAS FIR 


MARSHFIELD, OrE., May 7.—One of the largest Douglas 
fir trees that were ever felled was put in by the Smith 
Powers Logging Co., logging for the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Co.’s mills in this city recently. It was nearly nine feet 
in diameter at the base, and a few feet up where the first 
log was cut was 85 inches in diameter. Charles L. Tra- 
bert, secretary of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., Oakland, 
Cal., received the data regarding this tree from Carl L. 
David, woods superintendent, who stated that the tree 
was undoubtedly the largest one the company had ever 
put in. The following logs were obtained from it, giving 
a total of 37,540 feet: 





Oss 6 ceaeus 8,330 feet Sebctenacoans 2,580 feet 
Wee ss cv amecns 8,590 feet | ES ee 1,230 feet 
oe a SR ane 7,660 feet eee 
po See 4,780 feet Teta i aleve 37,540 feet 
OO eee 4,370 feet 


The total length of the log was 196 feet. However, 
there were two breaks in the tree when it fell, and more 
than 30 feet was left in the top, hence the tree was over 
250 feet in height. 
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SHIPPERS GIVE THEIR VIEWS ON RATE INCREASES 








Straight 15 Percent Allowance Is Generally Condemned—West Coast Manufacturers Protest Against Possible Discrimi- 
nation—Inadequate Equipment Laid at the Door of the Railroads 


Tn the issue of May 5, pages 38, 39, 40 and 41, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a number of Jetters setting forth 
the views of lumbermen and common carriers on the pro- 
posed 15 percent freight rate increase were printed. The 
subject is of such intense interest to all branches of the 
lumber industry that all of the letters received could not 
be reproduced in last week’s issue and consequently a 
number were held over and, together with some received 
this week, are printed below. Also the added time made 
possible the receipt of letters giving the opinion of ship- 
pers situated in the manufacturing districts the greatest 
distance from Chicago. The letters follow: 

Declares Proposed Advance Is Excessive 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

We earnestly protest against the 15 percent freight rate 
advance effective June 1 tentatively allowed all of the rail- 
roads by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This is such a drastic and sudden move with such short 
notice that we feel every lumberman should use his influence 
to have the percentage increase reduced and to have the time 
extended until Aug. 1, at the earliest, and then only provided 
the trunk line roads shall be in position to remove embargoes 
and accept freight as offered on and after June 1. 

Because of embargoes West and South, a great many of 
our orders placed even in January and February have not yet 
been forwarded from mills altho the lumber has been ready 
for many weeks or months, and we, like other wholesalers and 
mill men who have sold lumber at delivered prices, would 
suffer materially from such a greatly increased freight rate 
as is now proposed, with no probability of making any great 
number of shipments before June 1. 

We all agree that the railroads are entitled to an advance 
in freight rates, but the amount should be reasonable and not 
on a 15 percent basis, which, it has been estimated by those 
who have given the matter some study, would increase the 
revenues of the railroads of this country to the extent of 
over $100,000,000 annually. 

B. F. Berrs, President Charles M. Betts & Co. (Inc.) 





Makes a Vigorous Protest 
Burra.o, N. Y. 

I will discuss this question from the standpoint of a hard- 
wood lumber manufacturer. Our mills are at Memphis, 
Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark. For years we have left in the 
woods about one-half of every tree that we have cut as we 
could not afford to pay freight on the logs to our mills and 
then freight on the manufactured material to our market. 
Consequently we are (as is every other manufacturer in 
that section) unable to manufacture 50 percent of our logs, 
which are left to rot. As you know, the hardwood manu- 
facturer has not had a bed of roses during the last ten years 
and it has been an exception to find a man who has made 6 
percent per annum on his investment during this time. For 
the last eight months we have not been able to move logs 
or lumber within 50 percent of our requirements. At present 
both of our sawmills are shut down for want of logs, which 
we have had in abundance at the side of the railroad for 
months awaiting cars. 

Regarding the movement of lumber after it is loaded: it 
is taking the railroads on an average of two to three months 
to bring lumber from Memphis to Buffalo and other points 
in New York State. We had lumber loaded the first week 
in February for our Buffalo yard, and it has not yet reached 
our switch here. We always unload this lumber promptly 
on our own switches here, so the railroad terminals are not 
in the least congested by our cars. We are told by the rdil- 
road people that cars are scarce. Any person going thru 
the State of New York or west will see thousands of their 
empty cars on every switch thruout the country. We wonder 
where the joker is. To my mind they have not the motive 
power to move cars and the railroad managers are to blame 
for letting all the locomotive building companies fill up dur- 
ing the last three years with other business so that building 
a locomotive for a railroad is a lost art. If the railroads 
would move their cars at the same speed that a mule pulls 
a canal boat down the Erie Canal they could get three times 
the use of their equipment that they are today getting. I 
feel that the lumbermen for years have carried the burden 
of exorbitant freight rates, and now the proposition is to 
add “the last straw.” I certainly am opposed to any ad- 
vance in freight rates that would affect the hardwood in- 
dustry, and I sincerely hope that you will use the influence 
of your paper to help the lumbermen on this question. I 
feel that the lumber business as a whole has paid a great 
deal more in freight rates than has been its share. 

H. McLean, President Hugh McLean Lumber Co. 


Lumber Rates Already Too High 
Dory, WASH. 

We do not doubt that the railroads need increased revenue 
to meet increased costs. This condition, however, does not 
appeal to us as a reason why an additional burden should be 
put on the lumber industry. We believe it is quite generally 
conceded that lumber rates already are too high compared 
with rates on other commodities and under normal conditions 
would probably have been reduced at an opportune time. 

Any increase in lumber rates at this time would be inequi- 
table, and, of course, as between fir and yellow pine, the most 
inequitable way that such an increase could be made would 
be on a straight percentage basis. There could be no justifi- 
cation for increasing the rate in dollars and cents on fir more 
than the rate on yellow pine is increased to competitive 
markets. 

R. W. MERSEREAU, President Doty Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Increase Minimum and Lower Maximum Rates 
BEND, ORR. 

Our need of railroad service has been so desperate during 
the last three months that if we could see any relief coming 
thru increased rates we would welcome them. 

I am, however, in favor of a very minute investigation to 
see whether the roads are as efficiently operated as possible 
or whether certain commodities are being favored with too 
low a rate as compared with other commodities. At the 
present time the west Coast seems to be up against a freight 
rate into the consuming territories that under normal condi- 
tions would not yield them enough for their lumber to make 
it profitable to manufacture lumber. This is the recognized 
condition of west Coast business under normal times. 

A straight increase in rates would add a hardship to this 
producing country which would well nigh put it out of busi- 
ness unless the increase was handled in justice to all produc- 





ing divisions alike; in other words, if an increase in rates 
is granted to a railroad all obvious discrepancies should 
be corrected. 

Without taking up too much of your time I would call 
your attention to the fact that our rates east of Chicago 
are a combination of locals and where the third class rates 
only increase 9 cents per hundred-weight lumber increased 
10 cents. 

I would be very much in favor of seeing a change made in 
the present system of rate making from the Coast; namely, 
to raise our minimum rates, which are practically 33 cents 
from Spokane to Denver territory, and lower our maximum, 
which at the present time is 72 cents to New York. I be- 
lieve the western railroads would net more money if they 
would adopt a scheme whereby our minimum rates would be 
in the neighborhood of 40 cents and our maximum 62 cents, 
leaving the 52 cent rate where it is today, into Chicago and 
Mississippi Valley points and advancing into the Central 


Freight Association, so that at the Atlantic coast it would: 


not be over 62 cents. This would then give the western prod- 
uct an opportunity of better competition in the larger con- 
suming centers and not put us in our present position of 
taking the surplus business that other producing districts 
can not handle; in other words we practically have to wait 
until all other producing districts are loaded with orders 
before we get much of a chance unless we make a price 
that is below the cost of production. 

A straight increase in our rates per hundred would de- 
crease the stumpage value of the West to a point where it 
would have very little value at all, but if a proportional in- 
crease in the per ton mile basis is put into effect it wouli 
result in a better distribution of this freight increase, 2s you 
realize that on the longer hauls a ton mile necessarily must 
be lower; so we could stand an increase in the per ton wile 
proportional to the increase in the per ton mile from the 
South, or any other producing country, but we could not 
stand a 15 percent increase in our freight rate. 

As I started out with saying, however, our present con- 
dition of railroad service is so poor that we would welcome 
anything offering relief, even higher freight charges. At 
the present time the lumber business could stand higher 
rates, and I hope this condition will last for some time, 
but should conditions return to normal it would put us in a 
very precarious position, 

The western railroads have realized that for them to be 
prosperous it is necessary for the western lumber business 
to be prosperous and I do not believe they can overlook this 
fact even now when they are getting more business than they 
can handle, 

T. A. McCann, General Manager Shevlin-Hixon Co. 


Opposed to Any Advance 
EUGENE, ORE. 

I am chairman of the special committee of West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association appointed to look after the in- 
terest of the Jumbermen of the Northwest with regard to the 
proposed percentage advance in transportation charges, and 
feel that I should confine my expressions to you to that 
authorized by the committee for the association, 

We have not been advised definitely by the transporta- 
tion companies as to just what advance is proposed on fir 
lumber and presume we will not know as to this until tariff 
supplements are filed, which we understand is to be on or 
before May 7 next. At present we feel that we must con- 
test any advance which is supposed to go into effect prior 
to the time when the mills can clean up the orders now on 
hand, which they have been unable to ship out on account 
of lack of equipment. 

Next, we feel that we must oppose any percentage in- 
crease or any increase which will disturb the relative mar- 
kets which we now enjoy, or which will in any way tend 
to lessen the scope of these markets and add to the extent 
of the markets of our competitors; and as to whether we 
will contest any advance at all or not, we are waiting until 
we are advised what advance is proposed and until we know 
whether the roads serving our industry are able to show 
the need for increased revenues, taking into consideration 
the depressed condition of our industry. 

A, C, Drxon, Manager. 


Favors Advance, But Not On Percentage Basis 
Dover, IpAno. 

I am of the opinion that the railroads should be granted 
some advance, as they have undoubtedly suffered severely in 
the last few years from a variety of causes and have been 
unable to supply adequate equipment for handling traffic 
over their various lines, and I think that an advance in 
freight rates will enable them to supply the necessary equip- 
ment, which in turn would give the industries of the coun- 
try aid in moving their products. 

I do not believe, however, that this increase should be 
based on a percentage basis. Our freight rates to the points 
where our lumber is usually marketed in the middle West 
and East are already high and an increase based on a per- 
centage basis would be, on this account, a severe handicap. 
If, for instance, an advance of 15 percent was granted, on 
a 50 cent rate it would, on 1,000 feet of lumber weighing 
2,000 pounds, amount to $1.50 where it would affect terri- 
tory closer by on a 20-cent rate only 60 cents a thousand, 
so that we feel we would be bearing more than our propor- 
tion of the burden, 

B. H. Hornsy, President Dover Lumber Co. 





Will Result in Higher Prices 
Kansas City, Mo. 

It goes without saying that we are decidedly against 
the threatened advance in freight rates. We have heard 
considerable of this, but more from Pacific coast points 
than from the South, but it is our understanding that the 
advance is to be general. ‘The railroads no doubt feel 
justified in asking for increased rates on account of the 
recently enacted Adamson law, but a 15 percent advance, 
which we understand is what they are asking, is entirely 
uncalled for, as their increased expenses under the Adam- 
son bill will not after everything is adjusted increase wages 
to this extent. This advance means a great deal to the 
Pacific coast mills. It will make an advance of 12 to 20 
cents a thousand on shingles and of 75 cents to $1.50 on 
lumber. On the present basis of Kansas City fir rate it 
will make just 7% cents a hundred over the old rate, 
whereas a 15 percent advance on yellow pine rate into 
Kansas City would mean a little over 3% cents, so it 
is easy to see that this works to disadvantage of the 
Pacific coast points. Furthermore, we must take into con- 
sideration that the Pacific coast is in much worse shape 


as regards old orders than is the South. We know from 
our own experience that there are orders on the coast, 
taken on a low basis, from four to eight months old and 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission sees fit to grant 
this increase, by all means should some provision be made 
to take care of these old orders. It is certainly not the 
fault of the customer or of the mill that equipment has 
not been furnished for loading during this long time. We 
ourselves have orders for our own yards placed with a 
mill on the Coast which is located on the Northern Pacific 
line, and altho the mill has plenty of shingles—they have 
warehouses full and have been closed down for months 
because the Northern Pacific would not furnish equipment— 
it can not fill them. Some of these orders are eight months 
old and there is no prospect of getting them moved in the 
near future. Why should we be expected to pay the in- 
creased cost when the railroads are at fault in not giving 
us cars? We believe the above will set forth our views 
of the matter. 
i. G. Weicu, Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co. 





Says Advance for Railroads Not Justified 
CHICAGO. 

It is not so long ago that the railroads were given an 
advance of 5 percent in freight rates and which at that 
time appeared to be quite satisfactory ; in fact, almost more 
than they expected. 

Our railroads have never been so prosperous as during 
the last two years, as their monthly and annual reports 
would indicate. Up to the present they have been ex- 
ceedingly prosperous, and especially so because of the ad- 
vance in passenger rates. ‘Their gross earnings are the 
largest ever experienced in the history of railroading. 
Their operating expenses are also the largest ever experi- 
enced, but their net earnings are also the largest, and the 
writer fails to see wherein railroads are justified in asking 
for the substantial advances they are demanding. ‘The 
Adamson law will make some difference, of course, but 
perhaps not so great a difference as is expected by the 
railroad fraternity. 

The one great economic question that is of such great 
importance seems to be entirely overlooked by the rail- 
roads, and that is “efficiency.” I do not believe that there 
is any branch of business in the United States where there 
is as little efficiency as in the railroad business. ‘The waste 
is terrific; in fact, it is almost criminal. The loss because 
of carelessness in looking after transportation of mer- 
chandise is a wonderfully large item, and I believe that 
anyone that comes in contact with the shipping of mer- 
chandise will confirm the above statements. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission or some other 
body appointed by the Government would go into the matter 
of minimizing the railroad operating expense, it should 
accomplish wonders. Personally, I am of the opinion that 
an advance of 15 percent would prove to be a decided hard- 
ship on the consumer, who after all is the one called upon 
to pay the bills. 

Hl, A. SELLEN, Vice President, Morgan Sash & Door Co. 


Would Discriminate Against West Coast Manufacturers 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
In reference to the proposed freight advance, will say that 
the people of the Pacific coast are very much exercised, as it 
is quite clear that the long haul freight will be affected 
greatly, while the short haul freight will be affected very 
slightly. Some have the impression that the shingle industry 
should stand the advance, for the reason that it has no 
competition—that is, red cedar. We have no very serious 
competition from other woods, but we have competition to 
death from substitutes. We feel that if the proposed ad- 
vance freight is put into effect it will more largely dis- 
criminate against the Pacific coast. 
The shingle manufacturers will be represented at any hear- 
ings that will take place. 
Joun McMaster, John McMaster Shingle Co. 





How the West Coast Men View It 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Possibly I can best express the feeling of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association regarding the proposed increase 
of 15 percent in freight rates by giving a resume of the 
testimony I gave before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on this question. I said that the Pacific coast mills 
respectfully urged the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
consider the application of carriers for increased rates 
only under suspension docket rules wherein the burden of 
proof for necessity of advances asked would be upon the 
carriers, I did not say—as the New York and Washington 
papers quoted me as saying—that the West Coast lumber- 
men did not consider any traffic emergency existed to justify 
an advance in freight rates. I did say, however, that the 
Pacific coast lumber interests did not consider that there 
existed an emergency or even could exist an emergency 
which would justify such a revolutionary traffic verdict in 
advance of the evidence. I further asked the commission 
that in permitting tariffs to be filed carrying any advances 
in lumber rates they should not be put in effect for at least 
four months and that hearings be held in Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle and Spokane. 

I further explained to the commission that Judge Adam- 
son, the author of the Adamson law upon which the carriers 
are largely basing their application for advances, had told 
me that it was not the intent of the law or the purpose of 
those responsible for its passage that there should be any 
readjustment of freight rates for a period of at least nine 
months, during which time the operations of the law should 
be under observation by a commission, 

I also filed an objection on behalf of the west Coast 
shippers to any blanket percentage increases on the ground 
that such a method of rate adjustment obviously constituted 
unjust discrimination against commodities reaching con- 
suming markets on a short haul; and that such practice 
would absolutely destroy the existing rate relationships 
thruout the cotintry—relationships established by com- 
mercial necessity—and upon which the lumber and shingle 
industries of the Pacific coast have been largely built up. 
In closing I argued that, insofar as the transcontinental 
roads were concerned, shippers of the West did not neces- 
sarily admit that new equipment was essential so much as 
the release of equipment now held in eastern, particularly 
Canadian, terminals; and possibly more efficient operation. 

I still further suggested that if it were found that the 
carriers did need money for the purchase of new equipment 
in order better to serve the shippers the carriers might 
better apply for a Government loan at a low rate of interest 
than to tax already overburdened shippers. Incidentally I 
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cited the borrowing ability of the railroads which in 1916 
had net earnings above operating expenses of $1,176,804,001, 
this being far greater than the borrowing ability of a group 
of mills in western Oregon and western Washington, 40 
percent of which in three years had either become bankrupt 
or had been liquidated by the courts—a condition for which 
the railroads were somewhat responsible. 

Ropert B. ALLEN, 

Secretary West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 





Pushing the Burro Too Far 
Tacoma, WASH. 
We are opposed to this advance upon the ground that it 
thoroly upsets the competitive price relationship of lumber 
products from the various producing sections in the various 
buying markets. The nice balance established thru years of 
rate building upon the theory of commercial necessity and 
what the traffic will bear will be entirely destroyed. All 





commodities and all rates should not be classed under a 
single head and the same percentage of advance applied to 
them. Less than carload local rates on all sorts of com- 
modities might be increased or decreased without seriously 
ga the competitive relationships in the various local 
elds. 

When, however, it comes to a product like lumber which, 
from its very nature, is found far distant from the consuming 
centers and is shipped almost altogether in carlot quantities, 
a slight disturbance of the rate relationship creates a most 
serious series of complications. A part of the lumber produced 
on the Coast is being reworked at the point of production into 
finished commodities for house construction. Part of this 
product moves to points east of Chicago. On these commodi- 
ties during the last two years we have had advances to various 
points east of Chicago of from 1% to 10% cents per hundred 
pounds. This has been followed by an advance of 5 percent 
allowed to the railroads by the commission not long ago, 





and this has again been followed by a 1 cent per hundred 
pounds west of Chicago. Now this sweeping and destructive 
15 percent advance is proposed. It seems to us this is pushing 
the burro too far. 

In our opinion lumber and lumber products are at the 
present time carrying a little more than their full propor- 
tionate burden of transportation cost and we believe that 
lumber should be included with those commodities, like ore, 
coal etc., which, we understand, are to be exempt from the 
application of this horizontal advance. 

We are willing to concede that the railroads should have 
relief, but we think that this relief should be secured thru 
a fair and careful readjustment of all rates instead of by a 
horizontal percentage advance. It would seem that a flat 
addition of one or more cents per hundred pounds would 
cause far less disturbance to the various industries than the 
percentage advance proposed, : 

J. A. Gasper, Pacific Mutual Door Co. 





RAILROADS SEEK 


Adamson Law Is Only One Item 


DENVER, COLO. 

The reason why the carriers are justified in asking the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the various State 
commissions to grant a reasonable advance in freight and 
passenger rates is: Because the cost of operation of the rail- 
ways has been so enormously increased that it will be impos- 
sible to raise sufficient funds to purchase equipment and sup- 
plies necessary to keep the roads up to the demands of the 
country. ‘The prices of everything used by the railroads 
have increased from 50 to 150 percent in the last two years. 
Practically the entire freight paying public is receiving 
enormous prices for everything that it sells to the railways, 
as well as to other people. We have been obliged to increase 
the wages of all our men because of the higher cost of liv- 
ing. That is to say, our men are now purchasing their liv- 
ing and paying to the freight shipping public an enormous 
profit. The effect of the Adamson law is, of course, to 
enormously increase expenses, but this is only one item, as 
the cost of all kinds of material is increasing in even greater 
ratio than the wages. 
H. U. Mupan, President Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Co. 

and Rio Grande Southern Railroad Co. 


Says Necessity for Increase Is Obvious 


Sr, Louis, Mo. 

The necessity for increases in railroad revenue is obvious 
to everyone who has given open minded consideration to 
railroad conditions generally. Increases in operating costs 
on western and southwestern railroads, in some instances, 
amount to more than 25 percent of gross freight revenues. 
On the Missouri, Kansas & Texas lines the increase in 
operating costs amounts to approximately 18 percent of 
the freight revenues. 

The railroads can not carry this burden of increased 
cost without corresponding increase in their revenue,  In- 
creases in the costs of materials, other than fuel, will 
amount to practically 10 percent of our freight revenues. 
The fuel increase is above 8 percent of freight revenues 
on some western lines. No business, unless it had been 
operated previously on a wide margin of profit, could carry 
such an increased cost burden without inviting disaster 
unless its revenues advanced correspondingly. 

Railroads have not been operated on a wide margin of 
profit during the last ten years. Instead, their margin has 
been narrower than was either safe or wise. As a result, 
railroad securities have grown less and less attractive to 
investors, and it has been increasingly difficult to procure 
the additional money needed to provide the facilities re- 
quired to transport efficiently and expeditiously a steadily 
increasing volume of traffic. 

Business generally is not likely to be more active in the 
next year than it has been during recent months. The 
railroads, therefore, can not reasonably expect increased 
revenues thru increased volume of traffic. Without an 
increase in rates, therefore, there is no way by which the 
roads may be provided with the additional revenues which 
they must have, if they are to perform their proper func- 
tion in maintaining and developing the nation’s industrial 
and military security. s 

Traffic offering during recent months has strained our 
transportation capacity. Wisdom suggests that both the 
railroads and the commerce of the country be relieved from 
this strain. Increased facilities are needed to relieve the 
strain. To provide these facilities the railroads must enjoy 
rates for service based on the cost of providing the service. 

Cc, BE. Scuarr, Receiver, 
Missouri, Kansas & ‘Texas Railway. 





Reveals Cost of Railroad Operation 


ToLEepo, OHIO. 

We have just completed the compilation of a statement of 
fifty-seven articles such as metals, oils, castings, bolsters, 
articles of steel, wheels, axles, springs, ties, rail, lumber 
ete. This statement is based on the consumption for 1916 
and the prices paid. Assuming the same amount of material 
will be used in 1917, applying the present prices, it shows 
an increase in the cost of this material alone, exclusive of 
coal on our line, of $329,000, or 62.59 percent. Our coal for 
1917 will cost us 22 to 25 cents a ton over the price paid 
in 1916. This will amount to approximately $200,000. 

Our wage increase based on the Adamson law, and in- 
crease of shop men, sectionmen, section foremen, operators, 
agents and clerks based on last year’s business, conserva- 
tively figured will be $250,000. 

This, you will note, figures about $800,000 increase based 
on last year’s business. ‘These increases come out of our net 
earnings. During the year ended Dec. 31, 1916, we had the 
greatest gross earnings in the history of the road and earned 
something over $13,000 a mile on a single track railroad, 
which is about our maximum capacity. In order to absorb 
the $800,000 prospective increase we will be required, on the 
same rates and the same ratio of expense as we had last year, 
to increase our gross earnings about $3,000,000, assuming 
that we operate and pay taxes, including bond interest, which 
is very low. Our bonds bear 31% percent and 4 percent. 
This would require a 50 percent increase in our gross revenue 
and make our earnings between $18,000 and $19,000 per 
mile, which is absolutely impossible on the present rates. 

It seems to me that it is very apparent to anyone who 
analyzes the situation and increased cost of all materials 
and all purchases made by the railroads, and furthermore 
the increased value of commodities handled by the railroads 
which they not only transport but insure, that increased 
rates must be allowed. 

We handled wheat today worth $2.50 a bushel, stock worth 
$16 and $17 a hundred, everything else in proportion, and 
if any of this fraffic is destroyed or damaged we pay the 
owner on the basis of the increased value. This in and of 


itself is a very serious item and I think the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have satisfied themselves beyond any ques- 
tion that the railroads can not live on the present basis of 
rates under the present conditions. 

All I have said is outside of the necessity for new money, 
and in order to get new money we must have the confidence 
of the investors in our ability to pay for its use. To keep 
pace with the times and keep up our properties so far as 
additions and betterments, new equipment, new terminals 
and new cngines are concerned, we must have new money. 
This must be provided by investors. Equipment, such as 
box cars and coal cars that we paid $1,000 for a year ago 
have doubled in price. We purchased engines last year for 
$20,000. ‘The same engines cost us today, if we could get 
them, $32,000 to $35,000. 

W. L. Ross, Receiver Toledo, St. Louis & Western Rail- 
road Co, 


Says Increase Is Abundantly Justified 


Curcaao, ILL. 

It is believed that the petition of the common carriers of 
the country for a substantial increase in freight rates is 
abundantly justified by the following conditions: 

First, the increase in the pay rolls resulting directly and 
indirectly from the application of the Adamson law. 

Second, the great advances in the price of all materials 
and supplies necessary to the operation and maintenance of 
the road, 

Third, the constant and material increase in taxes. 

Fourth, the desire of the railway companies to meet to 
the fullest extent the demands of the national Government, 
in connection with the very unusual calls which will be made 
upon them for the movement of troops, supplies, construction 
material etc., in connection with the existing war. 

In answer to the claims of the opponents of the raise in 
rates that the earnings of the railway companies were 
greater during fiscal year ended June 13, 1916, and also dur- 
ing the calendar year 1916 than ever before, would say that 
this is freely admitted; but that the radical change in the 
situation effective Jan. 1, when the Adamson law became 
operative, the expiration during the last calendar year of 
important contracts for supplies and materials made some 
time ago at much less than the prices now current, and the 
fact that many wage increases outside of the Adamson law, 
made last year, were only in effect for a part of the year, 
make the statistics of the two periods mentioned no indica- 
tion whatever of the conditions now existing and growing 
more burdensome from day to day. 

BR. D. SEwALL, Vice President Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. 


Higher Rates Would Not Cover Increased Expenses 


ROANOKE, VA. 
The Norfolk & Western Railway is asking national and 
State authorities for permission to increase rates of freight 
because of large known and estimated increases in expenses, 
as follows: 


Increase under Adamson law............... $ 800,000 
ERCPCRED 1 GUREE IBDOE. 6.6 ccciccccccceccees 1,345,000 
Increase in materials and supplies.......... 2,882,000 
RICE RM. AID TUOE, COML c-v-0: 6: 6:0:6. 0'606.0,0-4:6:0:8er0ie-a:058 2,812,000 

SU MMIE Io J: 5x 07 6in (e's: dinlb bs0ie-a, ool elnino ale nialp oles $7,839,000 


In addition to this we are confronted by expected in- 
creases in taxation, some of which are features which have 
not hitherto prevailed, such as the capital stock tax ; and the 
constant tendency to increased assessments by the various 
State taxing authorities on existing properties. And finally 
the vastly increased cost of rolling stock, motive power as 
well as freight and passenger equipment, on which additional 
interest must be earned as result of increased costs entering 
the investment account. 

I will say further that if we are allowed the increase in 
freight rates asked for it is estimated that our gross earn- 
ings will be increased to the extent of $5,588,000. 

L. E. JOHNSON, President Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 


Wellbeing of People Dependent on Railroads’ Prosperity 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 

March was a good operating month in the territory trav- 
ersed by the Wabash Railway as regards weather condi- 
tions etc., and there were no serious operating difficulties 
confronting us. During that month we showed an increase 
in gross operating revenues of $293,000. Only $200,000 of 
this amount was from freight transportation, which would 
involve some increased cost. The rest was from passenger 
and express. 

The increased cost of conducting transportation—that is, 
for moving the traffic—during the same month was $284,- 
219.09. The principal items of increased expense in con- 
ducting transportation for that month are as follows: 


Increase in wages of station employees...... $30,979.32 
Increase in wages of yard conductors and 
POR rr eer rr rere. Teer rrr ree 23,058.20 
Increase in wages of yard enginemen........ 14,225.00 
Increase in wages of train enginemen....... 21,153.42 
Increase in engine house expense........... 10,847.48 
Increase in wages of road trainmen........ - 23,995.13 
Increase in fuel for yard locomotives....... 16,724.11 
Increase in fuel for train locomotives...... - 61,697.65 


The transportation figures given above contain no 
abnormal charges under the Adamson law. In other words, 
no part of the expense under the Adamson law for January 
and February is contained in the March figures. This ex- 
pense for the two months mentioned will be distributed in 
later months. It amounts to a little in excess of $50,000 
a month. 

Two years ago we began rebuilding and modernizing our 


TO JUSTIFY HIGHER FREIGHT RATES 


freight equipment, and have spent many thousand dollars in 
this work. On account of the increased price of material 
and the constantly rising cost of conducting transportation, 
we were compelled practically to discontinue this work, the 
cost of which was becoming prohibitive. This resulted in a 
reduction in our maintenance of equipment forces in the 
latter part of February of 966 men. 

Without going into detail and quoting innumerable in- 
creases in the cost of material, I will give you one example, 
taken from my own experience: 

Two years ago, when the Wabash was in the hands of 
receivers, a certain type of freight engine known as the 
Santa Fe 2-10-2 type, of the size desired, could have been 
purchased for approximately $30,000 apiece. A few months 
later when I asked for bids on twenty-five of these engines 
the lowest price I could obtain was $40,690 apiece. I felt 
we were not justified in paying this price and deferred 
placing the order until late last summer. The contract 
price for these engines was $45,500 apiece, and we probably 
could not obtain the same engine today for less than $60,- 
000 apiece. 

The increased wages to train and engine men resulting 
under the Adamson law will not in any way represent all 
of the increased expense as a direct result of this law, as 
the railroads will be compelled to increase wages in other 
departments enormously as a result of this, and also as a 
result of the wonderful economic development in the indus- 
trial situation due to the war and the constantly increasing 
demand for labor on the part of the manufacturing concerns. 

I trust that this brief outline will give you sufficient in- 
formation to enable you to reach the conclusion that the 
transportation industry of our country, on which the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people are dependent, and which 
must form such an important element in the successful con- 
duct of the war, is in need of quick relief, which can’ come 
only thru higher prices for the only commodity which they 
have, 

BR. F. Kearney, President Wabash Railway Co. 


Need For Greater Revenue Is Urgent 
CHICAGO. 

The plea for the higher rates is because of the rising costs 
of operation due to provisions of the Adamson law, higher 
cost of commodities going into the maintenance and upbuild- 
ing of the lines, and the need of new car and locomotive 
equipment in order to keep pace with the growing needs of 
shipping—and at this time especially, to give to our coun- 
try the maximum of efficiency in service from its railroads, 

President Wilson, in his recent published address to the 
people on “The Supreme Test of the Nation,” said, as to 
“the Great Task of Railway’: ‘To the men who run the 
railways of the country, whether they be managers or opera- 
tive employees, let me say that the railways are the arteries 
of the nation’s life, and that upon them rests the immense 
responsibility of seeing to it that those arteries suffer no ob- 
struction of any kind, no inefficiency or slackened power.” 

This means much. It is, however, what the railroads 
want to do and what the railroads will do—but they must 
have adequate revenues to meet expenditures necessary. It 
is a time, of course, for proper economies, but it isn’t a time 
for policies of retrenchment. We must expand and increase 
our facilities to keep pace with what is needed and required 
of us. Beyond what is needed for immediate expansion to 
take care of the business that is already upon us, we must 
have money to take care of the increased expenses that are 
also upon us; expenditures that are actually already being 
made—labor organized and unorganized, supplies of all kinds 
and fuel, These items have gone up tremendously in the 
last few months. 

Our need is urgent and we must have additional revenues 
if we are to continue. 
W. J. Jackson, Receiver Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, 


Gives Reasons For Demanded Increases 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 

The railroads should be granted an increase in freight 
rates. First, because the railroads, like any other public 
servants, are entitled to fair compensation for service per- 
formed. 

Second, because rates have long been too low under normal 
conditions. 

Third, because expenses entirely beyond the control of the 
carriers are constantly increasing. ‘This fact was clearly 
established in the Western Advanced Rate Case, but the relief 
granted was insignificant. 

Fourth, because, since the time of the above referred to 
case, conditions have become even more burdensome, the 
very large increase in the volume of business being offset by 
the rapidly rising costs of labor, material and supplies. 

Fifth, because present transportation facilities are in- 
adequate and large expenditures are necessary to afford 
relief. 

From the shipper’s standpoint, because he is vitally in- 
terested in prompt and satisfactory transportation, thus 
avoiding the congestion, embargoes and delays so expensive 
to the carrier, the shipper and the consumer, at the present 
time. . 

From the standpoint of the nation, because the carriers 
should be in position to furnish the Government with ade- 
quate transportation, in peace as well as in war. 

Enclosed find information showing what would be the 
increase in cost to this company in the purchases of mis- 
cellaneous material and supplies alone, based on last year’s 
purchases at present prices. : 

The total increased costs confronting the roads today are 
in many cases equivalent to 15 to 20 percent of the gross 
freight earnings for the last fiscal year. 

W. B. Brippie, President St. Louis, San Francisco Rail- 
way Co. 
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SHIP BUILDING PROGRAM RAPIDLY TAKING SHAPE 


West Coast and Southern Lumbermen Return from Conferences with Government Officials Prepared to Start Work on 
Expected Orders Numerous Vessels Under Construction 


WEST COAST MILLS AWAIT GOVERNMENT 
ORDERS 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 7.—Announcement of the Gov 
ernment’s shipbuilding program is being anxiously 
awaited here and the interest of the fir manufacturers are 
being looked after in Washington by Robert B. Allen, 
secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, and A. A. Baxter, San Francisco, general man- 
ager of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., as- 
sisted by several manufacturers who went to the capital 
after the recent meeting of the cargo mill men in San 
Francisco. Among those who have been in Washington 
are A. L. Paine, of Hoquiam, Wash., president of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, F. B. Hubbard, 
Centralia, Wash., and A. W. Middleton, of Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

The arguments that the fir people have put forward to 
the Government shipping board are deemed logical and 
fair. The fir mills have the materials for building 
wooden ships, and a large number of them can be built 
on the Pacific coast, and at the same time the mills here 
can ship the material to the gulf Coast and eastern ship 
yards, if the Government provides transportation. 

It is expected that specifications for the wooden ves 
sels will be received in a day or two and prices on the 
material will at once be rushed to Washington so ar- 
rangements can be made for the allotting of the vessels 
to the ship yards and the securing of the needed lumber. 
There are only a few of the mills that can get out the long 
material required, and to build the vessels that it is ex- 
pected the Government will need will require every fir mill 
in Washington and Oregon, and every logging camp, to 
be put to work at once getting out that material that can 
best be supplied by each mill. 

With this great task in view, the outlook for the yards 








clude any of the Government’s proposed fleet of wooden 
vessels. In all there are about 200 boats on order. Of 
those laid down the William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Building Co. has twenty-one of the big ones; the New 
York Shipbuilding Co. twenty-nine; Sun Shipbuilding Co., 
five; Pennsylvania Shipbuilding Co., twelve; Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Corporation, fifteen; Pusey & Jones, eight; 
Chester Shipbuilding Co., twenty-eight; Clinton Ship- 
building Co., two, and the League Island Navy Yard, one. 

Several large ship building concerns have recently been 
chartered, some of which intend locating on the Delaware 
if suitable sites can be secured, and the above figures do 
not take into consideration the hundreds of small yards 
which can build one or two fair sized boats at a time, but 
whose work is normally small boats. 





MUCH FIR GOES INTO DEEP-SEA SHIPS 


> 


TacoMa, Wasu., May 7.——One of the biggest demands 
for fir lumber that has come to Coast mills during the 
past few months has been from shipyards where vessels 
are in course of construction. The Seaborn Shipbuilding 
Co. at Tacoma already has launched two new ships and 
has three others on the ways, all of them for the lumber 
carrying trade for private owners, and built of Wash- 
ington fir, the bulk of it coming from the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mills. The Seaborn ships have 
heen given the highest rating by inspection bureaus of 
any wooden vessels built on the Coast. The Seaborn 
yards employ 250 men steadily, the bulk of them skilled 
and commanding wages that run as high as $7 a day. 
Phillips Morrison is general manager of the yards. 

An average of 1,400,000 feet of lumber is used in ves- 
sels of the type shown in the accompanying pictures. The 
keels and keelsons are of great timbers that cost on an 
average of $32 a thousand feet. The bulk of the lumber 








DECK VIEW OF SHIP No. 2, UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


of the middle West securing needed material for their 
summer’s business is not very hopeful. For once at 
least the fir situation is strong and every attendant cir- 
cumstance bids fair to make it stronger, 





PLAN MORE YARDS FOR WOODEN SHIP 
BUILDING 

GULFPORT, Miss., May 7.—The two shipyards in this 
county, one at this point and the other at Biloxi, are he- 
ing prepared very rapidly for the construction of six or 
more 3,000-ton steamships provided for in the plans of the 
Federal Shipping Board. Yards along the Mississippi 
River expect to receive orders from the Government for 
submarine chasers and other small craft. Local ship- 
builders believe that the decision of the Government to 
deepen the channel connecting the Bay of Biloxi with the 
Gulf of Mexico will make it possible to establish several 
additional shipbuilding plants in this county. Represen- 
tatives of eastern capital have visited this section within 
the last month to look over the proposed ship building 
sites, and altho no definite information has as yet been 
given out it is believed two or more new companies will 
soon be organized for the express purpose of construct- 
ing wooden vessels. Sawmills here will be able to supply 
the required material and have even agreed to begin work 
immediately on all orders received for ship building ma 
terials. 


LEADS THE WORLD IN SHIP BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 7.—Recent compilation of fig- 





ures shows that the Delaware River has taken the crown — 


from any like industrial center of the world in shipbuild- 
ing, unless it may possibly be Germany, whose figures have 
not been published. Contracts now under way or to be 
started in the near future make the grand total of $200,- 
000,000 in this line of work within thirty miles of this 
city, of which $65,000,000 is for warships alone. The 
balance is made up of all manner of craft, from 10,000- 
ton mail carrying liners to schooners, and does not in- 


will be built by a new company to be organized by John 
H. Kirby, B. F. Bonner, C. O. Yoakum, all of Houston, 
and several Beaumont parties. Mr. Yoakum will manage 
the concern, 

The Tarver Ship Building Corporation, which was or- 
ganized here last week with a capital stock of $150,000 
and which acquired the property of the Beaumont Ship- 
yard Co., is getting prices on modern machinery and other 
equipment which will be ordered within a few days. 


~ 
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MAKES RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR WOODEN SHIPS 


New ORLEANS, La., May 7.—The return from Wash- 
ington of Secretary Rhodes and other members of the 
Southern Pine Association’s special committee to confer 
with Federal representatives regarding the Government’s 
Jumber requirements in the war emergency makes it pos- 
sible partly to clarify the situation. The committee spent 
a week in Washington, going over the ground with Gov- 
ernment officials. It is understood that the Federal 
Shipping Board will authorize construction of such num- 
ber of wooden ships as it is possible to lay down and rush 
to completion with the available skilled labor registered. 
A careful survey of the labor situation along the coasts 
has been made by direction of Major General Goethals, 
which indicates a comparative scarcity of skilled labor 
for wooden shipbuilding. There is, notably, a shortage 
of expert calkers. Instead of scattering these available 
forces widely and forcing the yards to work short-handed, 
thus slowing down completion of the ships, General 
Goethals prefers, it is said, to place orders only for such 
vessels as can be completed, with the available labor, at 
the earliest practicable moment. Perhaps fifty will be 
authorized as a starter. As these are completed or as the 

















IN SEABORN YARDS 


and timbers comes from the St. Paul, mill in Tacoma, and 
from the Ostrander Railway & Timber Co. and the Doty 
Lumber Co. in southwestern Washington. ‘The ship’s 
knees for the Seaborn vessels come from giant fir roots, 
that give the natural turn required. The great timbers 
used for the keels and keelsons range from 50 feet to 116 
feet long and 18x18 and 18x24-inch, all clear. Fifty tons 
of iron is used in fastening the timbers together, not 
including nails or ironwork on spars and decks. On each 
ship 270 bales of oakum is used. For the rudderstocks 
and places on the ships where the wear is particularly 
heavy Australian ironwood is used, it being supplied by 
the White Bros. Co., of San Francisco. The spars are of 
great fir poles. Each of these ships costs approximately 
$200,000. The first of these ships will be launched about 
May 10, to be followed in a few weeks by the other two 
under construction. 


LAO 


SHIP BUILDING PLANS PROGRESSING 

BEAUMONT, TEX., May 7.—Satisfactory progress was 
made on the four loeal shipyard projects last week, and 
by June 1 actual work of constructing foundations pre 
paratory to laying keels for nineteen wooden ships will be 
under way. 

Six wood ships for the Government will be built by 
McBride & Law and seven by the Lone Star Ship Build- 
ing Co., which is backed by Dunean, Young & Co., of New 
York. The last mentioned concern has reached an agree- 
ment with the Federal Shipping Board relative to the 
plans and cost of the seven boats and the contract will be 
signed before the end of this week. This company also 
has an option of building seven more boats for the Gov- 
ernment after the first seven are built. 

Both the Lone Star Ship Building Co. and McBride & 
Law have leased sites on the East Beaumont townsite 
property, on the east side of the Neches River, near the 
business district of Beaumont, the former having secured 
a 35-acre site and the latter twenty acres. 

The foundation and keels for six wooden vessels for the 
Kirby Lumber Co. will be laid by June 1. These boats 





INTERIOR FRAMEWORK OF SHIP No. 4, IN SEABORN YARDS 


skilled labor supply develops, additional construction work 
will be authorized. The ships will have an approximate 
tonnage of 3,000 and standardized designs will be ready 
probably this week. 

The Southern Pine Association committee went into 
conference first with the lumber committee of the Council 
of National Defense, headed by R. H. Downman. Then 
it held a consultation with J. W. Ferris, naval architect 
of the Federal Shipping Board, regarding the plans for 
the ships and the specifications for the material. Certain 
changes in the specifications were proposed by the lum- 
bermen and discussed, with the following results: 


The committee recommends that all timbers, large and 
small, and planking be of merchantable grade, according to 
the specifications of the Southern Pine Association of Jan. 1, 
1917, combined with the ring specifications of the density 
rule for select structural timbers in the same book of rules. 


The application of the merchantable grade with the 
ring rule of the density specifications was acceptable for 
timbers ; but planking should be strictly square-edged. 

The committee recommended that no yellow pine lumber be 
ordered, except where absolutely necessary, longer than 40 
feet in length, because of the comparatively small number of 
mills equipped to manufacture material longer than 40 feet. 

Agreed that the specifications would be changed to 
eliminate all material longer than 40 feet, conditioned 
upon labor costs etc. : 

The committee recommended that lengths of items listed as 
“shaft tunnels” to and including the item of ‘“‘girder timbers” 
be made 24 to 40 feet with an average length of 32 feet, in 
stead of lengths of from 380 to 60 feet with an average length 
of 45 feet. 

Agreed to eliminate one-third of the longer lengths 
and adopt the shorter lengths where possible. 

The committee recommends that planking specified as gar- 
boards, first streak and second streak, 46 feet long, be changed 
to provide for equivalent lengths. 

Agreed that garboards must be 40 feet in length. First 
streak and second streak may be 30 to 40 feet in length, 
with an average of 35 feet. Planking may be 24 to 40 
feet, with an average of 35 feet. 

The committee recommends that for decking, 4x4 be sub- 
stituted for 4x6 to finish 3%x3% inch, 16-foot and up, to 
average 26 feet; and that 3x3 be substituted for 3x4-inch, to 
be finished 2% by 2% to be square edge stock. 

The above recommendation was agreed to. .- 
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The committee desires to call attention to 





the fact that the specifications are for net 
sizes, surfaced four sides, which will require 
the mills to figure on the rough or gross size 
sufficient to allow for dressing. 


The committee recommends that the general 
average of 30 feet lengths for sills and plates 
be changed to 24 feet. 


The above recommendation was agreed to. 

The committee recommends that all items 
in the specifications, except decking, are to 
be finished net dimensions, slight skips in 
dressing four sides to be no objection. 

Where timbers of unusual length are re- 
quired, the committee volunteered the sug- 
gestion and recommendation, it is under- 
stood, that the specifications be so drafted 
as to permit the use of Pacifie coast woods, 
since the mills on the west Coast can fur- . 
nish these lengths more readily than can 
the southern pine mills. It is understood 














West Virginia oak and mills are hard put 
to it to meet with the demand. This wood 
is greatly preferred to southern oak, be- 
cause it possesses a longer fiber and has 
more elasticity than southern stock. Other 
requests are for great quantities of ship 
ceiling stuff. 





NEW SHIP LOADING CARGO 

San Francisco, Cau., May 7.—Charles 
R. MeCormick & Co.’s new motor-schooner 
S. I. Allard, which was engined and 
equipped at this port, left for St. Helens, 
Ore., on May 5, under command of Capt. 
S. C. Mitchell, to load 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber on the Columbia River for Aus- 
tralia. After going out to the heads under 
full power, the Allard hoisted its sails and 








also that all yellow pine material will be 
graded according to the association’s offi- 
cial grading rules. 

The association was authorized also to submit prices 
on material for Government use, and it is said that the 
figures submitted are considerably lower than the prevail- 
ing quotations on the open market—a_ concession 
prompted by the lumbermen’s patriotism and desire to 
aid the Government in the current national emergency. 

Finally, it is reported that the shipyards taking con- 
tracts for these vessels will be relieved of worry regard- 
ing the engines and other machinery, which will be sup- 
plied by the Government from other sources and installed 
as the hulls are completed and ready. 

The matter of supplying lumber for the various canton- 
ments for the troops was also taken up while the commit- 
tee was in Washington, and prices on such material were 
submitted. It is estimated that upward of 350,000,000 
feet of lumber will be needed for this purpose, it being 
planned to erect cantonments capable of housing about 
25,000 troops on the sites chosen for concentration camps. 
The tentative plan is to use for each cantonment the spe- 
cies of lumber most readily available in that particular 
section, and upon that basis it is expected that southern 
pine will figure largely in the Government requirements 
for this purpose. 

For its own and the Government’s convenience, the 
Southern Pine Association has opened a branch office in 
Washington, which will be in charge of Col. Melville Gil- 
letts and J. B. Shobert. An exhibit of yellow pine has 
been installed, so that the Federal engineers and archi- 
tects may select the grades desired for various uses by 
personal inspection of samples. The inspection of mate 
rials tendered upon contract will be in charge, it is under- 
stood,.of a special organization to be created by the raw 
materials committee of the Council of National Defense. 





SEES BOOM IN TEXAS INDUSTRY 

Houston, Tex., May 8.—That it will be impossible for 
this country to build enough ships in the next five years to 
meet the extraordinary demand for bottoms was the 
opinion expressed by John H,. Kirby, president of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., who is now in Washington in confer 
ence with the Council of National Defense, of which he is 
a member. He is on the committee on lumber of the 
special committee organized to marshal the raw materials 
of the country so the country may be in a position to 
assemble whatever may be needed for the proper conduct 
of the war. 

Mr. Kirby expressed the belief that the Texas coast 
country would be the center of production of the 3,500- 
ton ships which the Governent is demanding. He pointed 
out that longleaf yellow pine is the most available and 
best material to be had at present, and when the supply, 
quick and low cost of delivery are considered, it is his 
opinion that Texas will be called upon to do a large share 
in the shipbuilding work. 

The establishment of still another shipyard on the 
Gulf coast in this section was announced by J. P. Me- 
Donald, head of the Galveston Dry Dock & Construe- 
tion Co., who declared the company would start the con- 
struction of seagoing vessels within the next sixty days. 
An application is in the hands of the city commission of 
Galveston to grant the company a franchise for the loca- 
tion of a plant on Pelican Island, and a new company will 
be formed to build the ships. 

The Seaboard Transportation & Shipbuilding Co. has 
also petitioned the city commission for a location on Peli- 
can Island to construct marine ways, a shipyard and dry 
dock and the port is in a fair way soon to get two plants. 





AIDING THE GOVERNMENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 9.—Douglas fir manufacturers 
of Washington and Oregon are prepared to devote all 
their manufacturing facilities to getting out material 
for the Government for the construction of barracks and 
wooden ship building purposes, and at the 


MOTOR SCHOONER 8S. J, ALLARD READY FOR LOADING 


Mr. Allen also wired tentative specifications for 
wooden ships to be built by the Government and these 
were carefully considered by the millmen so that they 
may be in position to give something definite when a 
definite proposition is received from the Federal Ship- 
ping Board. The following resolution was passed by 
those attending the meeting: 


It is the sense of this meeting to pledge the lumber in- 
dustry of this coast to furnish immediately the Government’s 
requirements for lumber, such requirements to take preced- 
ence over all other orders, and that the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association be hereby instructed to take steps to se- 
cure the codperation of its members and all other manufac- 
turers to the support of this patriotic duty and to pledge 
each manufacturer to accept his pro rata portion, based on 
relative capacity of such requirements as are placed on this 
coast at prices adopted. 





CONFER ON SHIP BUILDING PROGRAM 


Orrawa, ONT., May 7,—The wooden ship building pro- 
gram to be carried forward in the United States and 
Canada is to be coérdinated. Expert advisors of the Im- 
perial Munitions Board and the United States Naval 
Board have conferred and agreed upon a common scale 
of prices and designs, and standardization of type. As 
most of the building will be done on the Pacific coast, R. 
P. Butchart, of Victoria, B. C., has been appointed to 
direct the organization for the munitions board. 





NEW YARDS ADD TO SHIP BUILDING PROGRESS 


SALTIMORE, Mpb., May 8.—The Government’s plan to 
offset the ravages of the German’s U-boat campaign by 
the building of more vessels than are destroyed, is stimu 
lating much shipbuilding activity and shipyard planning 
at this point. One new project is the establishment, by 
the Baltimore Ship Building & Dry Dock Co., which is 
now engaged in the construction of steel vessels at Locust 
Point, of a yard for wooden ship building. The con- 
struction of the new plant is progressing rapidly and it 
is thought that in a few months the company will be turn- 
ing out the standardized craft of 8,000 tons capacity 
called for in the Government’s program. Certain changes 
in the dock line have been made by the city in order to 
facilitate the laying out of the new shipyard. Another 
new enterprise is the Maryland Shipbuilding Co., with a 
capital of $1,000,000. Incorporators comprise a number 
of Baltimore capitalists, including J. HK. Aldred, This 
new enterprise is expected to have its quarters somewhere 
outside of the city and to be ready for work within six 
months. Onee started, the capacity will be one 3,000-ton 
vessel a month. About 2,000 men will be employed. 

The established yards of the city have largely increased 
their facilities. The Coastwise Shipbuilding Co., at the 
foot of Andre Street, Locust Point, is constructing at the 
present time no less than four large sized vessels, besides 
doing a considerable amount of repair work. The accom- 
panying illustration gives a good idea of the extensive- 
ness of this company’s operations. 

The steel vessel yards also are active. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. is planning to add extensively to its shipyard at 
Sparrows Point. B. N. Baker, who declined an appoint- 
ment on the Federal Shipping Board, is said to be nego- 
tiating for the organization of an immense steel works and 
ship building company to compete with the Bethlehem peo- 
ple, and options on a site across the river from Sparrows 
Point have already been secured. The Arundel Sand & 
Gravel Co. is also turning its attention to ship building, 
and has effected the organization of a company that is 
already Jaying out a yard on the Arundel side of the 

-atapsco River. 

In the interim the inquiry for lumber suitable for ship 

building is increasing very much. Marked favor is shown 


proceeded northward at a speed of about 
ten knots an hour, The vessel’s semi-Deisel 
engines are kept in operation at all times, 
but when there is a good wind, they are 
slowed down so as to take advantage of the sails, and 
considerable oil is saved. 





SHIP BUILDING FACILITIES INCREASING 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 7.—Increased wooden vessel re- 
quirements of the Government have stimulated additions 
to the facilities for their construction in this section. 
The Tampa Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., and the Hill- 
borough River plant of the Tampa Steam Ways, both of 
Tampa, Fla., are now busily occupied with Government 
orders, The last named plant is restricted by the water 
depth to craft of perhaps 500 tons, but the other plant 
can handle anything that can float in twenty-four feet of 
water. Two additional shipbuilding plants have been 
planned for that point. One of them will be constructed 
by the Florida Shipbuilding Corporation, prime factors 
in which are C. W. Deen, of Lakeland, Fla.; W. G. Wells, 
of Arcadia, Fla., and F. H. McConnell, of Jacksonville, 
Fla. This corporation has received a contract from the 
Government to build three vessels similar to those that 
have been constructed by Gucken & Huyer and the Knight 
interests, which, by the way, will also construct the fourth 
shipbuilding plant at Tampa. 

The Bates-Hudnall-Jetton Co. has secured a lease on 
C. L. Knight’s property fronting on the estuary with 
option to purchase, and this will no doubt be hastened by 
the contract that the firm sueceeds in obtaining from 
the Government for the construction of wooden vessels. 
The Tampa Steam Ways, which formerly held an option 
on the Knight property and later took over the contract 
for the building of a number of small vessels, has been 
n gotiating with the Navy Department on certain con- 
tracts, and the reports are that these are about ready to 
he signed by the concern, 





ral 


GULF COAST PROSPECTIVE SHIP BUILDING 

New Organs, La., May 8.—Active preparations are 
apparently in progress at several points along the Gulf 
coast for the construction of wooden ships according 
to shipping board designs, but it is understood that no 
formal contracts had been awarded up to last Saturday. 
The Federal architects working on standardized designs 
expected to have them ready for distribution some time 
this week. On the strength of informal assurances from 
the Federal representatives, several concerns are going 
ahead with their preparations to lay down these vessels. 

Kads Johnson, who has been making a survey of Gulf 
coast facilities for the shipping board, visited Madison- 
ville last week to look over the plant of the Jahneke Ship 
Building Co., and in an informal talk to Madisonville 
business men discussed the possibilities of ship building 
development. The Jahneke interest, according to an 
earlier report, will undertake construction of six ships 
of Government designs, laying down at least two as soon 
as the contracts are formally awarded. 

The Slidell ship building yards, operated by a concern 
affiliated with the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., are also 
being prepared for construction of ships according to 
shipping board designs. This company was pretty well 
loaded up with commercial work before the Federal board 
announced its plans, but it is said now to be refusing fur 
ther contracts and to be rushing work on the ships now on 
the ways, in readiness for taking contracts for shipping 
board vessels. The Slidell yards now have three vessels 
under construction, suitable either for ocean or coastwise 
traffic, which may be requisitioned in emergencies. It is 
understood that the company is prepared to take contracts 
for six to twelve of the new ships. 

A company newly organized by J. F. Colemen, a well 
known local engineer, is reported to have secured control 
of a ship building site near Mobile, comprising several 
thousand acres, upon which it is planned soon to erect 
great yards. According to another report, Rolf Seeberg, 
a prominent ship chandler, has secured a 750-acre site on 
Dog River, upon which a syndicate financed, it is said, by 
Norwegian interests, will engage in ship 





suggestion of. Robert B. Allen, secretary of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
now in Washington, D. C., a special meeting 
of the association was held on Sunday in 
Seattle attended by sixty millmen, who con- 
sidered specifications for 600,000,000 feet 
for the army and navy purposes, as wired 
in by Mr. Allen. It was decided to accept 
only 200,000,000 feet of this on prices that 
can now be made, on account of the limited 
time given for consideration, but those pres- 
ent declared that if it should develop that 
the Government will want more than this 
amount from this coast they would be glad 
to take up the matter again and advise as 
to such additional quantity as can be 
handled. The specifications stated that the 
lumber is to go to thirty-two undesignated 
points with coast delivery as far east as 
Chicago. 


WOODEN SHIP BUILDING 





IN PROGRESS AT BALTIMORE YARD 


building. 

Harry J. Miller of the H. J. Miller Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, was in New Orleans yes- 
terday on his way to Orange. Mr. Miller 
has been making a tour of Coast shipyards 
in the interest of his company, which is 
furnishing masts and spars for wooden 
sailing vessels. He declares that the Gulf 
coast will be one of the nation’s ship build- 
ing centers in the near future, and declares 
that it will not be many weeks before all 
the shipyards along the southern coasts 
are working to the limits of their capacity 
and employing all the labor available in 
turning out ocean going shipping—both 
steamers constructed according to the ship- 
ping board designs and sailing vessels 
equipped with auxiliary power, of which 
a great number are already under con- 
struction. 
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HAS SPLENDID STAND OF LONGLEAF 


MILLIGAN, FLA. 

The Seotch Manufacturing Co.’s sawmill operation at 
this point is a regular ‘‘ Hoot Mon’? mill in fact as well 
as name. President W. C. McLaughlin, Vice President 
D. P. Ray and Secretary-treasurer J. R. Rozier are pure 
blooded Secotchmen all the way thru, while Manager 8. 

. Rigell is Irish, which is next door neighbor to the Scotch. 

This operation, formerly known as the Milligan Mill 
Co., was one of the first lumbering operations established 
on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad from River June- 
tion to Pensacola. The business was established thirty 
years ago. Ten years ago the name was changed by its 
present owners. The business has grown and prospered. 

Mr. Rigell began his career in the lumber business 
when he was a Jad in knee pants. He went into the naval 
stores’ end of the business in Alabama and Florida and 
later became logging superintendent for the Bagdad 
Land & Lumber Co., of Bagdad, Fla., which position he 
held for five years. Two years ago he became general 
manager of the Scotch Manufacturing Co. here. 

The company’s timber is of the splendid longleaf kind, 
lying in Okaloosa County. There are 50,000,000 feet of 
virgin pine, 40,000,000 feet of cypress and a lot of other 
hardwoods. The sawmill is of the single cutting band 
type, of Clark make. The planer is equipped with Amer- 
ican machinery. L. Moore kilns are used. The capacity 
of the mill is 50,000 feet a day. A log road 14 miles long 
extends into the timber, the equipment consisting of a 
60-ton Baldwin locomotive, with standard flat cars. Log- 
ging in the woods is done by team. The mill is on the 
Yellow River as well as on the railroad which gives it an 
outlet to the Gulf by water as well as by rail. 


SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF PATRIOTISM EVIDENCED 


Hout, FLA. 

About an hour before closing time, not so very many 
days ago, the entire force of mill workers of the Kanfla 
Lumber Co. were summoned to the ceremony of the rais- 
ing of the Stars and Stripes on the freshly planted juni- 
per pole that towered sixty-five feet in the air before the 
offices of the progressive company. Thé women and chil- 
dren of Holt also came to see, and when former Senator 
K. F. Porter, president of the Kanfla Lumber Co., as- 
cended the improvised platform and in simple, forceful 
style told the men, women and children the story of Old 
Glory and its particular significance at the present inter- 
national juncture, the restraint of the audience was more 
eloquent than could have been the heartiest cheers. With 
bared heads the gathering burst spontaneously into the 
song of the national anthem and a beautiful American 
flag billowed in the April breeze. An hour later, as the 
sun set, the flag was lowered, and every day since it has 
been raised and lowered with the rising and setting of 
the sun. 

The spirit of patriotism is fairly radiated by the Kan- 
fla Lumber Co. from President Porter down. The Stars 
and Stripes wave above the treetops in the woods about 
the extensive manufacturing plant of the company and 
from the locomotive cabs. And when the call to arms 
took its quota from the forces of the Kanfla company 
among the other sawmills, President Porter loyally faced 
his obligations to the Government; he is the last man to 
kick tho he were obliged to suspend operations for the 
lack of men. In fact, he had conspicuously posted a 
notice to the effect that every employee who enlists will 
have his position reserved for him, and that constant cor- 
respondence will be gladly maintained with him so that 
every possible assistance may be rendered. The notice 
was signed by President Ebenezer F. Porter, Secretary 
Harold B. Porter and Treasurer Harry H. Porter. 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in 
Holt at the time this was done, witnessed a splendid ex- 
ample of the patriotism that dominates the head of this 
thriving industry. One young man who had enlisted had 
to leave behind his mother, whose sole support he haa 
been. President Porter called the workers together and 
in a straightforward, democratic talk a codperative plan 
was devised to look after the welfare of the mother dur- 
ing her son’s absence. 

Altho one of the largest landowners in the State, for- 
mer Senator Porter is not widely known as yet in the 
lumber industry, having entered the field only a short 
time ago. But he was for all that one of the first pro- 
moters of the lumber industry in western Florida. In 
1888 he purchased more than half a million acres of 
timberland and today he is said to be the largest acreage 
owner of any individual lumberman in the South. Mr. 
Porter is a lumberman by nature, his father having been 
a lumberman. The head of the Kanfla Lumber Co. was 
born in Pennsylvania, in 1859, grew up in Illinois, and 
in 1883 was operating a retail yard at Hepburn, Iowa. 
Two years later he went on to Wa-Keeny, Kan., from 
which point he directed the operation of a chain of whole- 
sale and retail yards until 1889. Then he made his vast 
Florida purchases. In 1890 he went to Pittsburg, Kan., 
and was elected in that year to the legislature. He was 
active as chairman of many important committees and 
for two terms was president of the State senate. In 1893 
he established manual training in the State and also 
founded the State manual training school at Pittsburg. 

Last year Mr. Porter moved to Holt to take active in- 
terest in the business now operated by the Kanfla Lum- 
ber Co. and previously as the W. T. Smith Sons Timber 
Co. This business had been founded at Holt in 1912 by 
the W. T. Smith brothers. The present company owns 
more than 600,000,000 feet of long leaf yellow pine and 
about 70,000,000 feet of cypress and about 500,000 junt- 





Among the Mills with Pen 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the 


per poles. This timber lies in several counties. The mill 
is a Filer-Stowell single circular, cutting 50,000 feet a 
day; the planer, of the same capacity, is equipped with 
American machinery. There are three L. Moore Moist 
Air kilns, and a logging road seventeen miles long ex- 
tends from the mill to the timber. President Porter has 
been devoting much of his efforts to the development of 
cut-over land. He has several large farms under cultiva- 
tion, growing truck, sugar cane, pecans ete. This season 
he has planned to establish a large electric sugar factory. 


WELL LOCATED AS TO SOURCE OF TIMBER SUPPLY 
PENSACOLA, FLA. 

In war language, Pensacola may be said to be the key 
position to the whole longleaf yellow pine acreage of 
western Florida and southern Alabama, It is the inverted 
apex of millions of acres of unexcelled virgin timber which 
affords those large, heavy sizes so popular right now. 
Pensacola is most strategically located with reference to 
the supply of this lumber and the distribution of it via 
rail and water to the inland and export markets of the 
world. Located at this strategic point, the advantage 
thus afforded to a large selling company like the Stearns 
Lumber & Export Co. is obvious. 

The Stearns Lumber & Export Co. was incorporated in 
April, 1911, by J. 8. Stearns, of Ludington, Mich., Cal- 
vin Fentress, of Chicago, Il., H. E. Graham, C. R. Bur- 
goyne and I, W. Stevens, of Florida, these five gentle- 
men constituting the first board of directors. 

J. S, Stearns: was elected president; H. EH. Graham, sec- 
retary; Calvin Fentress, treasurer, and C. R. Burgoyne, 
sales manager. In January, 1912, Mr. Graham resigned 








Cc. R. BURGOYNE, PENSACOLA, FLA. ; 
Secretary-Manager Stearns Lumber & Export Co. 


the secretaryship of the company and withdrew from his 
connection with it. Mr. Burgoyne was elected to that 
office, retaining as well his position as manager. There 
have been no other changes in the personnel of the com- 
pany, the officers at present being those above named. 

The company was organized primarily for the purpose 
of marketing the timber, naval stores and byproducts of 
the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., but has extended its 
operations until it now handles a large percentage of the 
output of numerous other mills in the territory contiguous 
to Pensacola. 

The plant of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., situated 
on the Black Water River, a tributary of Pensacola Bay, 
has an annual capacity of 60,000,000 feet, is served by 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., and its facilities 
for handling its product by water are unlimited. All its 
export product is brought by water on lighters from Bag- 
dad and loaded into vessels in Pensacola Bay. 

In addition the Stearns Lumber & Export Co. utilizes 
the facilities afforded by the Pensacola, Mobile & New 
Orleans Railway Co. and the Gulf, Florida & Alabama 
Railway Co. for the transportation of much of the lumber 
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purchased from the mills above referred to other than 
those of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. 

C. R. Burgoyne, thru whose aggressive salesmanship 
and winning personality this business has been built up to 
its present imposing position in the trade, began his career 
in the lumber business in 1889 as a lumber marker and 
grader in the old plant of George W. Wright & Co., in 
Pensacola, working up to mill foreman, from which posi- 
tion he resigned in 1893 to go with Simpson & Co., then 
the owner and operator of the plant now under the owner- 
ship of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. He spent two 
years at this plant as inspector of export lumber, then 
accepting a position with W. 8. Keyser & Co., later the 
Keyser Muldon Co., as inspector, later becoming chief 
inspector for this company and then superintendent of its 
export shipping department. Remaining ten years in the 
employ of this last-named company he then retired and 
went into the export business on his own account, asso- 
ciating with W. B. Runyan. These two gentlemen con- 
ducted a successful operation for five years, or up until 
the launching of the Stearns Lumber & Export Co., in the 
organization of which company Mr. Burgoyne takes an 
active part. 


MACHINERY MAKER SUSTAINS SMALL FIRE LOSS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 7.—The accounts of the fire 
at the plant of the Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. in this 
city have been much exaggerated and the many friends 
of the company will no doubt be glad to learn that the 
damage sustained was of a relatively small account. The 
fire, which broke out on the morning of April 25 was en- 
tirely confined to the old boiler shop and machine shop. 
In speaking of the reports current regarding the fire Presi- 
dent L. W. Llewellyn said today: 

This report has been very much exaggerated. Our new 
tank and structural shop, blacksmith shop, flange shop, ware- 
house and offices were not damaged and are running Juste 
the same as usual. We are now erecting over the old shop 
temporary sheds and will be running at full capacity within 
a week, It is now our intention to erect a modern brick 
and steel shop on the site of the old burned shop. The 
erection of this building will not interfere with our opera- 
tions, as the work of getting our orders out will go right on, 
as the new shop will be built above the temporary struc- 
tures. 

The company is experiencing a very good demand for 
its boilers and other machinery suitable for sawmills and 
the new shop will place it in an even better position to 
handle rush orders. 


INLAND EMPIRE COMPANY MAKES IMPROVEMENTS 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

The Spokane Chronicle has a peculiar sense of humor 
that very frequently is not shared by its readers. The 
following is an example. This spring the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co.,° of which J. P. McGoldrick is president, 
made a number of improvements about the mill and 
yard, one of them being the construction of a timber 
dike on the bank of the Spokane River. The Chronicle 
obtained a picture of this dike and had a cut made from 
it and in its alleged humor referred to it ‘‘as doing duty 
as a ‘Hindenburg line’ against the attacks of the flood.’’ 

A cut of the dike in question is printed herewith and 
certainly does not resemble a ‘‘ Hindenburg line.’’ The 
dike was built to hold and will hold. It is probably true 
that the ‘‘ Hindenburg line’’ was built to hold but it cer- 
tainly is not doing so. This was evidently what Mr. Mc- 
Goldrick had in mind when he wrote the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: ‘‘I trust you will correct the statement that we 
have constructed a ‘Hindenberg line’ of defense. Know- 
ing that the trade will need our lumber we would be very 
foolish to construct a line that might send it down the 
river.’’ 

Incidentally the picture is quite interesting from an- 
other angle. Altho it shows only a small part of the Me- 
Goldrick yard it does disclose the fact that there are con- 
siderable stocks of lumber in that part of the country and 
this should be of interest to those in some parts that have 
almost given up hope of finding any. 

J. P. MeGoldrick is one of the loyal and sturdy lumber- 
men of the Inland Empire that are doing everything in 
their power to help the Government in the conduct of the 
war. The dike is only one of a number of improvements 
that the company has made this spring to help serve its 
customers better. 
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TIMBER DIKE CONSTRUCTED BY McGOLDRICK COM PANY ALONG BANK OF SPOKANE RIVER 
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VANCE COMMITTEE OF COMMERC 


If one were to judge solely from complaints heard on the streets, in 
town meetings and at annual school elections he would come to the con- 
clusion that all men, tho they may be saints and sages out of office, when 
they become “servants of the people” are transformed into fools or 
crooks. The statements made in these complaints by implication reflect 
upon the intelligence and the honesty of men who if not in office would 
be deemed the most honorable and capable citizens of the community. 
Men whose word in a business transaction is as good as any man’s bond 
are charged with duplicity and neglect that closely approach criminality. 
Of course much of this criticism is intemperate and the statements made 
are either false or they are made with a “reckless disregard of their truth 
or their falsity.” 

One reason why criticism of this character is rampant in the smaller 
communities is that it is directed to no definite end, it is spoken to no one 
in particular, is commonly indefinite in its specifications and lacks the im- 
portant element of suggested improvement which would give to it a 
constructive value instead of making it destructive. Criticism of this 
kind drives good men out of office and leaves places for those only who are 
callous to all criticism, whether just or unjust. No man in office or out of 
it can do his best when he is subjected to ignorant and reckless criticism. 

We are led to make the foregoing observations by noting in a rural 
paper—the Garden Grove (Cal.) News—a series of “Episodes” dealing 
with community building, and affording a suggestion that every rural 
community could profit by following. Garden Grove has a business men’s 
association which is making itself in fact the medium thru which persons 
can get grievances and suggestions acted upon effectively. For example, 
“Episode No. 3” has the following: 

“Just at about the beginning of each school year we generally commence 
to hear grumbling as to what should be done this year and what ought 
not to have been done last year. But the kicking, knocking and grumbling 
do not go to the proper authorities, and the self-same kickers, knockers 
and grumblers seem more disgusted than ever thru fear that their griev- 
ances get no attention. In this respect they are utterly wrong, for the 
Business Men’s Association has a grievance committee. This committee 
are the contributors to the Episode columns of the Garden Grove News. 
They listen to all grievances, investigate them, or have them investigated, 
and you will always find their answer in these columns.” 

In another column of the same issue as that containing the above 
“episode” is a “report of the river committee,” in part as follows: 

“Tuesday afternoon the following gentlemen viewed the river where it 
broke out just below the Olive bridge and came down thru Garden Grove 
last winter: Messrs. N. Carmichael, John Mitchell, George Reyburn, 
W. W. Dungan, Milo Allen, W. A. Woods, A. W. Black, J. J. Schlund and 
H. A. Lake. We found the bed of the river much higher than the land 
on the west bank, and decided that we need about one-half mile of new 
levee built, while about a mile of the old levee is in fair shape, but needs 
repairing. We also found a man cutting off the old piling along the bank, 
making wood out of them. These piling cost about $10 apiece driven in 
the ground. Pretty expensive wood. This is what we get for doing work 
on land other people own.” 

Then follows a brief statement of what in the opinion of the com- 
mittee is needed to prevent future floods etc. But just here we wish to 
call attention to one name among those of the committee—H. A. Lake. 
Mr. Lake is manager of the Garden Grove Lumber Co. That company 
uses about one-third of a page for advertising in the News. In the issue 
following that in which the report of the river committee appeared Mr. 
Lake used his space to publish the following appeal : 
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“The floods last winter damaged everyone in Garden Grove and vi- 
cinity. No matter if it did not run thru your yard or over your ranch, if 
you try to sell your property you will find that you were damaged by the 
flood. And it certainly is to the interest of everyone to help fix the river. 
The committee has fixed the week of Oct. 23 to 28 as the week to work 
on the river. They will try and see everyone and ask them to donate what 
money, material or labor they can. They are all busy men. If they don’t 
get around to you, call up the man on the committee who lives nearest 
you and tell him what you can do to help. If everybody will get in and 
help on this, it will not cost anyone very much. And it certainly helps 
everyone to know that there are a couple of levees between them and 
the waters of the Santa Ana River. So let us all get ii and boost the fixing 
of the river protection Oct. 23 to Oct. 28.” 

The only direct advertising the Garden Grove Ly .nber Co. got out of that 
issue was in the form of a picture of the company’s office and yard. The 
heading of the advertisement was: “Something We All Want—River 
Protection,” and the signature was simply—‘“Garden Grove Lumber Co. ; 
H. A. Lake, manager,” together with the office and residence telephone 
numbers. We wonder if the object in giving the residence telephone was 
to enable anyone who chose to call up Mr. Lake as a member of the river 
committee—in accordance with the suggestion made in the announcement. 

In another number of the News appeared an “episode” listing the ele- 
ments that enter into the composition of a good town, among them being 
“good schools, good churches, good lights, good roads, good sidewalks, and 
mainly peace and harmony among our residents, among our merchants and 
a feeling of loyalty between our merchants and our community.” 

In his space in the next issue of the News Mr. Lake says: 

“When a man commences to look for a place to build a home, he wants 

good schools, and churches ; good water, and plenty of it. Then he wants 
a town that has nice homes already built so he will have good neighbors, 
Then he likes good, clean streets, good sidewalks and a nice, clean-looking 
town. Now, Garden Grove has good churches, a good school, and lots of 
nice homes, with beautiful lawns and flowers, and some good sidewalks. 
sut there are lots of sunflowers growing along some of the streets and 
most of the vacant lots in Garden Grove have a good thrifty lot of sun- 
flowers on them. This doesn’t appeal to a homeseeker. One vacant lot 
covered with sunflowers can spoil the looks of a whole block, no matter 
how nice the rest of the lawns are kept in the block. And one lot without 
a sidewalk spoils the walks for the rest of the block. It is pretty hard 
to get a man who doesn’t live here to take care of his vacant lot. It 
requires organized effort and local ordinances. In fact, it is pretty hard to 
make a town grow unless it is incorporated.” 

On this page we reproduce one of Mr. Lake’s advertisements, except 
the picture of his plant. We suppose the “P.E.” referred to is the “Pro- 
duce Exchange.” One can not help wondering how much of the lumber 
used in the improvements was sold by Mr. Lake. One item especially 
deserves notice: “H.C. McVoy’s new house is complete and his neigh- 
bors warmed it up for him last week.” We fancy that that item helped 
to make a little warmer place in Mr. McVoy’s heart for the man who 
sold him the lumber. In another advertisement Mr. Lake refers to the 
long spell of hot weather and incidentally tells how it was “pretty hard 
to find a cool place about the house—unless you had a great big cool porch 
or big shade trees in your yard.” Then in smaller type he asks: “Have 
you ever noticed how cool a vine-covered pergola looks, and how much it 
adds to the appearance of any home?” And then adds: “It does not cost 
very much to build a pergola. Notice the ones built by W. D. Junkin and 
Dr. Violett. We have the material to build them.” 
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THE INDUSTRIAL Press Association, of Detroit, Mich., 
has published a book entitled ‘‘Detroit—The Marvel City 
and Its Makers,’’ which is intended to be an authentic 
history of Detroit’s commercial, financial and civie de- 
velopment; telling the romantie story of its ‘‘leap to 


greatness, ’’ 
* * * 


“*UNIVERSITY Week’’ was celebrated at Red Cloud, 
Neb., with the object of giving ‘‘the people a more defin- 
ite idea of the University and to acquaint the taxpayers for use. 
with the young people who attend this educational institu- 
tion.’’ The course, of the week’s entertainment included home. 
a concert by the Cadet Band, another by the Glee Club, a 


Truck Co. 


Do you know that things are on the up- 
grade in Garden Grove? 


During September the P. E. shipped 160 cars of 
produce out of Garden Grove, and shipped in 
twenty-five cars, besides 
were also several carloads hauled out by the Richey 


Smiley Fulsom’s new house is just about ready 
Cc. A. Emerson is building a nice addition to his 


H. C. McVoy’s new house is complete, and his 


THe EvaNsviLLE (Ind.) Garden Club has been organ- 
ized to promote the cultivation of vacant lots in that city. 
The management of the club will secure permission to use 
the vacant lots and will turn them over to persons willing 
to cultivate the land. The movement, however, is broader 
than would be indicated by the foregoing statement, for 
prizes are to be offered for contestants cultivating gar- 
dens of all kinds, whether on vacant lots, school gardens, 
backyard gardens, or what not. Manufacturers in the 
city are taking an interest in the movement, some of them 
turning over for cultivation vacant areas not otherwise 
used. Substantial prizes have been provided and the con- 
tests were expected to be well under way by the middle of 


local shipments. There 


play by the Dramatic Club, a musical opera as well as a neighbors warmed it up for him last week. April. ope 
faculty lecture. Jess Nichols’ new house east of town is completed. 
: * * F. B. po gy gen is building a nice barn on his SoutH Bend, Ind., has formed a permanent organiza- 
° < , ranch north of town. ° =e Para 4 + all aie ceaemen : The gen- 
Many months ago the Community Builder called atten- H, @. Mukeed te deine seme improving on his tion to investigate methods of city gov yor nt. The g¢ od 
tion to the fact that in numerous cities and villages are ranch west of town. eral committee comprises 100 persons, and an exegutive 


vacant sloughs and ‘‘holes’’ that disfigure the landscape 
and that can be turned into beauty spots, citing a number 


Louis Habich is building on his ranch. 
Bert Hayes is adding onto his house. 


committee of seven will collect funds to finance and con- 
duet the investigation as well as to report later or else 


of instances of such transformations. Now another ex- J. L. Extein has built an addition onto his barn; present the results of _ heb 07 to bape 
ample has come up, this time in Marshfield, Ore., as is built a pumphouse etc. committee. This movement began with a seric : He 
explained in the following paragraphs from the Times, M. L. Cramer has bought the Thomas ranch south ings held while H. M. Waite, city manager 0 Jayton, 
of that city: ‘‘ William Grimes at the meeting of the of town; is improving it for a home. Ohio, was a guest of various civic organizations of South 
Marshfield city council last evening launched a movement K. Yani has built a house on the George Mills send, 


to make a garden out of the mill slough filled area. The ranch. 


council agreed to give up the use of the unimproved 
streets and Mr. Grimes said that all of the property own- 
ers were donating the use of the ground. He said that it 
was simply a weed patch now and that the area could be 
made productive and profitable as well as improving the 
general appearance of the town. Councilman James 
heartily approved the suggestion and said that if no one 
could be secured to take it, he would be one of a syndicate 
of ten to cultivate the area. He suggested that the Marsh- 
field school children be enlisted in the project.’’ 


Lumber Co. 





A big sign is being put up by the town to inform 
the passerby what is shipped from Garden Grove. 


E. C. Ortego, the Garden Grove Walnut Associa- 
tion and the Garden Grove Bean Association all 
will erect big signs on their buildings here. 

You bet things look pretty good around 
Garden Grove. 


—From advertising space of Garden Grove (Cal.) 


* * * 

IN A recent number of the Mirror, of Crafton, Pa., ap- 
peared some pointed suggestions for ‘‘drygoods box crit- 
ics’? as well as for other citizens who ought to but do 
not aid in local development: ‘‘Only one good reason can 
exist for not making further improvements in this town, 
and that is perfection. We haven’t reached perfection; 
far from it. But we do not so much need somebody to 
tell us so as we need citizens who will join forces in mak- 
ing the needed improvements. Kickers are already too 
plentiful, workers too few. Which are you?’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








Dear REALM: 

Ain’t time a funny thing? I haven’t exactly kept 
cases on it, but seems to me whenever you’ve got it doped 
out exactly what’s going to happen and have bet your 
bank roll on it then something else is sure to turn up. 
It gets right discouraging. Here I was, getting primed 
up on the boss’s new selling campaign and ready to prove 
to him I could sell a house bill to most any cantankerous 
old hornet, without losing my temper and offering to fight 
him for a small amount; and then along comes this war. 
Some kinds of battle ain’t so bad. I’ve had quite a few 
in my time. But as near as I can make out this business 
of fighting a country don’t yield any big amounts of fun. 
It seems to be a sort of business more than anything 
else, and when it comes to business I’d rather sell lum- 
ber than to shove beans and gunpowder along to the 
boys a few thousands of miles away. That I reckon 
would be about as exciting as wrapping up soap and 
matches and weighing butter and lard; useful enough, 
but not my idea of a fight. But things have happened 
so fast and furious around this yard lately and I’ve 
had to get so many new ideas that I reckon I’d better 
try to sort ’em out just to see how many I’ve got and 
how much they’re worth on the market. You might as 
well be the goat, so here’s coming an account. 

There’s been enough war talk around town for the 
last two or three years just like there has been in every 
town in the world. I used to get right excited about it 
in 1914, like an old horse that smells gunpowder. But 
we all of us got used to it gradually until it was just 
the regular thing. Most of us who didn’t feel as tho 
it was our fight. sort of discounted it and went ahead 
with the invoicing and the balance sheet and the order 
book. Lately old Art Brown and Billy Fritzmeyer have 
had to be pulled apart right frequently when Art got 
to bearing a little heavy on Rule Brittania or when Billy 
hocked the Kaiser too loud. Some of the wall-eyed warts 
in town who were sure they wouldn’t have to go or who 
made a profession of fastening their noses into the but- 
tonhole of other people’s business have had us dusting off 
the old musket and springing to arms right along. But the 
boss hasn’t said anything, and I generally take my ideas 
from him. You see the boss ain’t like the general run of 
these unemployed who hang around the back room and 
fight, bleed and die by proxy to save their country. Some 
folks I know are like a screeching wheel; grease ’em 
with a regular idea and they don’t make a souna, It’s 
just when they wear out all their ideas that they get 
noisy.. But the boss doesn’t talk unless he has some- 
thing to say. And since he laid off of the war I got 
to taking it as a regular line of talk for the unlubricated 
public and gradually lost interest in it. Sometimes when 
Art came around and got kind of nasty about the Presi- 
dent’s note writing or when Billy got inclined to make 
the selling of munitions a personal issue between him 
and'me I’ve had to give ’em a few plain words, but 
there was no hard feelings on my part. I was just 
shooing ’em off me. 

One morning while I was taking the material bill off 
the blueprint of a little house a farmer is going to build, 
the boss came in looking serious and said things were 
getting acute. I didn’t get him at first, and I had a 
scared feeling that I’d pulled some boner. But when 
he explained that he meant the international situation 
I lost interest. That stuff has been acute so much I 
didn’t caleulate to get scared until it got over being 
acute. If it got normal again I aimed to be scared, 
for I’d be sure something was going to bust. But the 
war congress was called to bat about that time, so I 
had to take a little notice. However, I was plugging 
along trying to make out the boss’s idea about what 
he calls constructive salesmanship, so I didn’t bother 
to read the papers much. 

Then a morning or two afterward in come old Art 
with his face lit up like a new saloon and feeling so 
good I commenced to think he’d have to be tapped for it. 
‘*Uncle Sam’s after the Huns,’’ he yelled as he hopped 
around in a rheumatie dance. ‘‘Dod gast his sweet old 
heart, he’s after ’em.’’ 

‘“What’s Huns?’’ I asked, ‘‘and where’d you get 
a jag like that in a prohibition State?’’ 

But Art didn’t pay any attention and kept on act- 
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“Like an old horse that smells gunpowder” 


ing up until T about decided to sling him out before any 


of our sober and respectable customers came in, Then 
the boss came in, and I thought I’d let him give the 
orders before I tackled Art. But Art run up to him 
and began shaking hands like he was running for office, 
and then he commenced to blubber. I was thinking 
what a shame it was for an old man to fall off the wagon 
that hard when I noticed the boss was as serious as a 
judge. 

“*Tt’s true, Patrick,’’ he said quietly, tho he had a 
queer little crooked smile when he looked at Art. ‘At 
last we’re in.’’ 

‘“TIn what?’’ I asked, feeling like the only fellow 
in the crowd who isn’t wise to the joke. 

‘€In the war.’’ 

I was as flabbergasted as you are when an egg that 
is warranted fresh suddenly opens up and steps onto the 
edge of your plate and crows. It seems funny to me now 
that I didn’t see all the time it had to come. Everything 
looks different than it did the last of April, and April 
now seems like a year ago. War! I was two or three 
minutes getting that word filtered into my bean. My 
heart was swatting away like it was going to kick a hole 
thru my ribs, and when I kind of came to I was asking 
where I could enlist. But then something happened to 
make me forget all about myself. Art was still hopping 
around and giggling as hysterical as a kid. But all of 
a sudden he straightened up with a look of hard triumph 
in his eye that suddenly turned to something like awe. 
There was Fritzmeyer coming across the street. The 
poor old fellow was as solemn as a church, but there was 
a flash in his eye and a straightness in his back that 
made us all keep dead still. I was so sorry for him I’d 
have slammed Art in the jaw if he’d let out the first 
cheep of a crow. Billy had lost, and he was coming to 
own up like a man. He stopped a few feet inside the 
door like a soldier on parade, and we looked at him kind 
of awkward and not saying anything. There was a 
pause of half a minute. 

‘Du bist Engellander, Brown,’’ he said in a low 
voice. ‘*You was glad dees country fights Chermany. 
Maybe I guess I don’t blame you. Aber, you know, 
Brown, I was in Chermany born. Dees is one great 
heart hurt for me. Nun aber, I am good American. 
I am good citizen. I do what I can to help dees Uncle 
Sam. See? IT salute dose Old Glory.’’? The old fellow 
clicked his heels together and saluted the silk flag above 
the boss’s desk like he was a major general. The boss 
shook hands with him and Brown put his arms around 
Fritzmeyer and bawled like a calf. Art certainly did 
get away from himself that morning. 

Well, after the patriotic meeting was over and Art 
and Billy had gone down the street arm in arm I sat 
down feeling kind of weak and tried to think. That 
ain’t any too easy for me at any time, and at that time 
my head was going like a merry-go-round. 

‘‘Things will be different than we had _ planned, 
Patsy,’’ said the boss. ‘‘We must get ready to give 
the best service we can. I’m counting on your help 
here.’? 

‘‘But I’m going to go,’’ T said, sort of in a daze. 

The boss smiled his crooked smile. 

‘‘That’s Treland talking,’’ he said. 
America catches up.’’ 

“But I got to go,’’? I said. ‘‘Wouldn’t I feel swell 
hanging around here with the rest of the boys over 
in France fighting? I just got to go, I tell you.’’ 

*“Now let’s see,’’ he said, rubbing his ear and look- 
ing at the ceiling. ‘‘You’ve got to go. Hm. And 
just what would you do when you got there?’’ 

‘‘Why, I guess I’d lick somebody,’’ I said, feeling 
kind of foolish. 

‘“An excellent idea and worthy of the Old Sod,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘But unfortunately it isn’t fashionable to 
approach the foe and bust him in the eye with a handy 
fist. It isn’t done. If you could use your fists on the 
enemy, or your tongue, the war would soon be over; 
soon indeed. Have you had any military experience?’’ 

‘¢Well, no,’’ I said, ‘‘but I could soon get it.’ 

‘*And you’re a married man.’’ 

At that I pretty near blubbered. I’d forgot about 
Katy in the excitement of the minute. I thought of 
her trim white dress and the little curls around her face 
as she sits opposite me at dinner, and then the prospect 
of war made me weak. 

‘¢Well,’’ I said, kind of faint, ‘‘Katy would want 
me to go, I guess. She wouldn’t want to think I was 
a coward.’’ 

‘‘T have a faint inkling that Katy doesn’t think you’re 
a coward,’’ said the boss, looking as tho he was think- 
ing of something else. ‘‘ Patrick, if you were building a 
house would you engage a paper hanger to dig the 
cellar?’’ 

‘*Why sure not,’’ I said. 

‘*And you wouldn’t hire a painter to install the fur- 
nace or an interior decorator to shingle the roof. In 
other words you’d set each man to doing what he knew 
how to do. You don’t know how to fight except with 
the weapons nature gave you, and sometimes I wish 
your knowledge of this art was not so complete. You 
have a slight weakness for overworking nature’s gift 
of handy hands. But you do know pretty well how to 
run a lumber yard. Now, Patrick, many things are 
useful to a country in time of war. Even the bagpipe. 
The Secotchmen lister. to it for a while, and then nothing 
can stop them. Business has to go on behind the army 
or the army can’t go on ahead of business. Instead of 
learning hayfoot and strawfoot and how to pull a trig- 
ger I think you’ll be of more use to Uncle Sam right 
here carrying on this business and showing the neighbors 
how to save the things they’re wasting. It’s going to 


‘¢Wait until 





be necessary for me to be away quite a bit, I think, 
and I’m counting on you to act as manager of the 
yard and to keep the customers feeling good while £’m 
gone.’’ 

I’m telling you, Realm, I was having too much ex- 
citement all in one morning. Think of me managing 
the boss’s yard! It struck me as the height of imag- 
ination, but the boss seemed to mean it. I wouldn’t 
have been surprised after that if the Methodist preacher 
had come down and asked me to preach in his church for 
a month while he made a little money selling phoney 
oil stocks or if the cashier of the First National had 
suggested that I carry the bank’s cash around in my 
pocket to keep it safe. The boss added a few details 
hut he soon saw my mind was too badly jarred for me 
to catch his drift, so he quit showing. 

I went home as soon as I could. There was a paper 
on the table with letters three inches high telling what 
Congress had done. Katy sat on the arm of my chair 
and played with my red hair. She was smiling with 
a kind of an effort, and I knew what she was thinking 
about. I knew she wouldn’t let out a whimper if I 
told her I had to go. Well, I couldn’t stand it to have 
her on a strain any longer than she had to be, so I 
waded right in and told her what the boss had said. 
All she got at first was thet I wasn’t going to enlist, 
and she laughed and eried at the same time. And then 
when she got that part about me being acting manager 
—well, I ain’t telling what happened. Only every time 
I remember that I don’t have to leave the little house 
it makes me so happy I feel it’s a sin. When I think 
of the other boys who are going and who have as much 
to live for as I have it makes me feel like I was hiding 
behind them. But the boss has explained that winning 
a war is only one part army and several parts commer- 
cial and manufacturing and farming organization, and 
I can’t argue him down. So I take his word for it. 
But every time I think about it I think that if I don’t 
do my part here at home to the last quarter inch I’m 








“T guess I’m getting to be a regular softy” 


a quitter and don’t deserve to associate with honest men. 

A few days later the boss came in to give me some 
final instructions about buying, and blamed if he wasn’t 
wearing a new-laid uniform with a silver leaf on each 
shoulder. I found out later that he was in some kind 
of an officer’s reserve and had been called out. I tried 
to rub it in a little because he was going and had coaxed 
me not to go, but I couldn’t stand up against his logic 
about every man doing the work he knew how to do. 

The boss was going to the capital that night and ex- 
pected to take the missus and baby Gladys along with him, 
so it was a sort of goodby between us. Outside it was a 
cold, rainy, windy day, and the office seemed warm and 
comfortable and a blamed good place to be. I expected 
him to tell me a whale of things, but he just slid down in 
his chair with his hands in his pants pockets and smoked 
a cigar and listened to me. I told him of some plans I 
had to get going with advertising about remodeling 
houses and the like, and he just smoked and said ‘‘uh- 
huh’’ and looked out of the window. There’s a lot of re- 
modeling to be done in this town, for the place was built 
up in a hurry about six or eight years ago, and a good 
many of the houses are small and cheap. I believe if I 
get going right I can persuade a lot of these old fellows 
to kind of finish up what they begun when they first built. 
So I rattled on like an empty wagon, and the boss sat and 
smoked and looked out of the window. 

I got to feeling queer after a while, talking along that 
way, and then the boss didn’t look right and natural in 
uniform. So after a while I sort of petered out of talk, 
and we both sat still and listened to the wind in the key- 
hole. About an hour before train time he got up and 
brushed the ashes off his uniform and walked over to the 
window that was all blurred with rain. The place seemed 
awful still, spite of the storm outside, and the wind blow- 
ing gusts of drops against the window made me feel 
ereepy and lonesome. 

‘< «There’s a moan across the lowland and a wailing thru 
the woodland « 

Of a dirge that seeks to send us back to the arms of those 
that love us,’ ’’ 

said the boss softly, like he had forgot I was there. I tell 
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you, Realm, all at once I felt the black grimness and 
awfulness of the whole business as I hadn’t before, and I 
wanted to go over home. I guess I’m getting to be a 
regular softy. 

Well, you see how it is. The boss is gone, and I’m try- 
ing to run the place. Every morning I tell myself to re- 
member my red hair and not to get hot at somebody and 
spill the beans. But if women can take men’s places at 
work they don’t like or know anything about I guess I 
can make out to manage this work that I do like and 
that I ought to know something about. If you think of 
anything I ought to know you’d better tell me. I never 
thought I could be so plumb anxious for advice as I am 
right now. 

Your friend, 
Pat Ryan. 
Dear Realm: 


I’m pretty busy these days, but I take time to read the 
papers to see how our side is getting along. It’s bewilder- 
ing to a plain Irishman like me to keep it all straight. 
I’ve got used to the Irish fighting for Henglish ’Arry, 
but these names are goat getting. Having to think of 
Count Spitoff Gaboonski as a brother in arms and of 
Senorita Paprica, of Panama, and of Mem-sell Cayenne, 
of French Guinea, as fair allies ain’t just natural. And 
when I read of Baron von Piffel it sometimes takes me 


five minutes to decide what country he belongs to so I ° 


can know whether I ought to hate him as a scourge of 
civilization or love him as the hope of mankind. But I 
keep reading away as part of the regular day’s work. I 
don’t intend to get caught short on information. 

But this business of doing the right thing here at 
home is better stuff. I have a fair hunch as to what is 
right and what ain’t without being told. I never got it 
thru my head before how much the lumber business is 
balled up with every other kind of business that sprouts 
in and around these diggings. The more I poke around in 
the question the more I find that we can’t sell lumber un- 
less other people sell what they’ve got. There’s Art 
Brown. Art’s been counting on building a house this 
year. In fact I have been fixing him a plan made up of 
parts of three house plans we have in stock. But some 
time ago Art told me he guessed he’d have to give it up 
for this year. You know he runs a shoe store, and shoes 
have been going higher and higher. He hasn’t had the 
nerve to shove up the retail price to keep his percentage 
of profit the same, and in addition to that a good many 
people are buying fewer pairs in a year than they used to. 
So his profits have been cut into pretty hard, but the stuff 
he eats is costing more than it has for longer than most 
of us can remember. I could name over a lot of others 
in about the same fix. 

Everybody talked it over, and finally we came to the 
conclusion that the boss had it right when he said the 
thing we could do best was to produce food. He told us 
before he left that since food cost so much it was plain 
common sense to raise it for ourselves, and that’s what 
we’ve decided to do. We’re putting in all our energy on 
this thing. It didn’t come without a struggle, for it’s 
plain miraculous how many ideas can be developed in one 
small town when something unusual comes up. One old 
lady was determined to have a battleship in or near our 
town to protect it. She said there was a battleship named 
after each State and so she wanted ours to stand by us. 
Of course there ain ’t any water hereabouts except Papoose 
Crick, and it’s about two feet deep during high water. 
The old lady wouldn’t give up, and she butted into every 
meeting with her proposal and wouldn’t let anybody talk 
about anything else. I found out she thought a battleship 
was something like a post office that could be built in any 
town. But she wouldn’t let anybody explain or laugh her 
out of the notion, so I remembered about Colonel Roose- 
velt when he was in the navy department sending some 
kind of an old monitor armed with a smooth-bore cannon to 
protect the home town of a Senator who bothered him for 
protection, and at my suggestion the old lady was in- 
structed to write to the congressman from our district to 
fix it up so we could have a battleship. I thought that 
would keep her still, same as Roosevelt ’s scow with its old 
gun kept the Senator quiet and happy. 

One good old Civil War veteran wanted to organize a 
regiment of home guards. But when he was pinned down 
to it he didn’t know what his regiment would guard. His 
eagerness was downright pathetic, and we didn’t want 
to make anybody sore; least of all an old soldier. So we 
had a big rally day to explain about the planting cam- 
paign and had the old soldier fix up a parade of the local 
G. A. R. post. One doctor came forward with a plan to 
organize an ambulance unit, and that appealed to me as 
pretty good. But on second thought I believed such work 
ought to come a little later and that we ought to get 
started right away on something we could do. I stuck to 
the boss’s motto about doing what we could do best, so 
we’re raising garden sass by the mile. 

Who do you think is big boss of the campaign? Billy 
Fritzmeyer! Yes sir. J never did realize how much sense 
that old fellow had. He’s been running a truck farm for 
years and making money, so when we had our mass meet- 
ing and got all the glittering dreams chloroformed and I’d 
opened my mouth and put my foot in it with a wild speech 
about raising stuff to eat Billy helped me out like a good 
one. He has about as hard a fight with a speech as I do, 
on account of his brand of English being so painful to 
him. But he did set that bunch straight on the garden- 
ing proposition. First, some fellow—I think it was a den- 
tist who doesn’t know a plow from a torpedo—said every- 
body ought to raise wheat. He thought all front yards and 
back yards and vacant lots and road sides ought to be put 
in wheat. Billy explained that it was too late for wheat. 
Somebody else said radishes and tomatoes grew well, and 
the more raised the better. Billy explained that this stuff 
is something of a luxury. Radishes can’t be kept at all, 
and we have no factory for the canning of tomatoes. More 
than could be canned at home would be a waste of ground. 
The stuff to raise in large quantities was the stuff that 
could be kept over winter, such as root crops. But he 
warned them not to go in for potatoes on too wholesale a 

















“Prominent citzens have made the acquaintance of the hoe” 


seale. Enough to feed everybody in town was all right, 
but more than that raised in the hope of grabbing some 
of the big prices was a mistake. Prices have been so 
high it is a good bet that everybody will raise potatoes. 
And there are other things of great importance that the 
land could produce. 

Billy said it would be a pretty good idea to raise corn 
on all the patches of ground large enough to make it easy 
and profitable to work. Raising corn on little patches 
means hand cultivation, and that is expensive. Corn meal, 
according to Billy, has a lot of food value, and he sug- 
gested that the ladies get together a lot of recipes for us- 
ing it and other kinds of medium priced material. They’re 
working on it now. It’s to be called ‘‘War Bread’’ and 
is to have none but tested recipes for preparing food so 
it will be tasty and attractive and still lean hard on the 
economy side. It has a lot of suggestions for saving 
scraps and planning meals so all the material can be used. 
It’s going to be printed here at home and sold at cost. 

Then Billy said the whole community was suffering a 
big loss because the orchards are left to run wild. They 
don’t get any more raising than Topsy did. The farmers 
stick out a few trees once in a while and let it go at that. 
Billy said pruning and spraying would increase the value 
of the fruit crop by hundreds of dollars, and he suggested 
it as good work for a picked bunch of boy scouts. He 
offered his big spraying outfit and promised to teach the 
boys. They ’ve learned and now are hard at work. They 
make just a nominal charge over and above the cost of the 
spray solutions, and the profit goes into a Red Cross fund 
the scouts are raising. 

T tell you it made me feel queer to see that quiet German 
stand up there and tell us how to help lick his native land 
and at the same time put a big crimp into his own busi- 
ness. The more fruit and vegetables the rest of us raise 
the less he’ll sell. I sometimes wonder how many native 
born Americans whose folks came from England or 
France or Italy away back would do as much and be as 
quiet and efficient about it as Billy Fritzmeyer is. All I 
got to say is that if this town lets him suffer a whole lot 
for his practical patriotism we’re a bunch of billy goats 
and out to have to eat tin cans and barb wire. 

Well, we’re working on this new job to beat four of a 
kind. My part so far has been plowing vacant lots after 
hours. We try to save up a team or two so they won’t 
be plumb wore out, and then after supper old Jack and I 
each take one and go out and plow. Jee-rusha, if it ain’t 
a job! Those horses don’t know plowing from poker, and 
they seem to think it’s a kind of fox-and-geese game. 
Once in a while I strike the busted-off butt of a clothes 
post and get the plow handles stuck in my ribs, and then 
I just have to say something. It ain’t in nature not to. 

There was a kind of one-horse country club started last 


- year, but they’ve plowed up the golf links, all except the 


green around the holes, and have planted it to corn. Prom- 
inent citizens who used to go around with golf bags have 
made the acquaintance of the hoe. Billy is as busy as a 
cranberry merchant, going around and telling people how 
to plant seeds and how to cultivate the crops. The spray- 
ing and pruning squad is going after the orchards. It’s 
a different place entirely. 

I felt kind of guilty to work so much away from the 
yard, especially when I was just trying to break into the 
managing job, but I knew I couldn’t shirk on helping the 
town along. I begin to believe it’s been a good thing for 
the business. When I was plowing a vacant lot for Art 
Brown he got to talking about his house, and I began 
suggesting that he remodel it; and blamed if he ain’t go- 
ing to. That will mean a pretty fair bill I’d otherwise 
lost entirely. I could name over half a dozen bills I’ve 
sold, some big and some little, just by getting to talking 
to people at their own homes. 

If the war could end right now this town would be a 
blamed sight better off than it was before. Everybody’s 
got jarred loose. We’ve found out what kind of critters 
some of us are. A few of the pillars of society have 
cracked and showed they were made of cheap substitutes, 
and some of the quiet fellows have come to the front. 
Fritzmeyer is going to be a respected authority around 
here after this, and some of that fancy poultry show that 
used to strut around are going to find the strutting poor. 
I’m feeling anxious about the yard all the time but other- 
wise pretty good. I get an experience every once in a 
while that is like what the fellow said about the snowball ; 
usually found between the collar and the neck. But that’s 
good for me, I reckon, 

Sincerely, 


Patsy, 





ISSUES VALUABLE HOUSE ORGAN 


The Evans-Brown Lumber Co., of Norfolk, Neb., 
has brought out the first issue of a house organ called 
Builders’ Hints. It is an attractive folder that is well 
edited and well printed. A statement on the front page 
informs the reader that it is ‘‘devoted to the interests 
of builders, buyers and boosters of Norfolk.’’? On the 
first inside page is a broader statement of the policy of the 
little publication: ‘‘The object of the Builders’ Hints 
is to help those who are contemplating building or im- 
proving their properties. Our service department is at 
your disposal and we want you to take advantage of it— 
it costs you nothing.’’ 

Following is an offer to figure building plans, the state- 
ment that the publication will be sent free to any person 
asking for it and the suggestion that the reader file away 
the copies of Builders’ Hints for the building information 
that they contain. 

The first issue contains various items of lumber news, 
a directory of contractors, a photograph, floor plan and 
description of a bungalow and a story about the compara- 
tively low price of lumber. 

The new house organ is evidently intended to supple- 
ment and advertise the service bureau of the company, 
and for this purpose it should be very successful. 





HOLDS SUCCESSFUL SPRING OPENING 


The R. L. Dunlap Lumber & Coal Co., of Iowa City, 
Lowa, has held a highly successful spring opening. This 
company is strong in the use of progressive methods 
both in advertising and in administration. Last winter 
Mr. Dunlap published a home building book of his own 
containing a number of specially selected plans suited 
to the needs of his customers, and he has instituted a 
modified cash sales system that is proving satisfactory 
both to him and to the people of Iowa City. 

The spring opening was held this year on May 1 and 
2 and was designed to help the lumbermen and the 
people to get acquainted and to introduce to the latter 
some of the merchandise regularly carried in stock, 
The special attraction was the giving away of 5,000 
gladiolus bulbs. The office and yard were decorated 
in patriotic colors. One of the most interesting and 
instructive of the exhibits was a series of model farm 
buildings, including heuses, barns, poultry houses, 
garages and granaries. 

Another attractive exhibit was a collection of thirty- 
seven doors of different design and finish. There were 
seventeen kinds of wood included in this display. The 
company is making a special effort to induce people to 
install new doors in their houses, and for this purpose 
included French and mirror doors of various patterns 
in the exhibit. 

The owners took full advantage of the opportunity 
both to get acquainted with people and to explain tne 
various displays and the desirable qualities of the dif- 
ferent woods and finishes. They distributed a great 
amount of explanatory literature of various kinds, In 
this they were assisted by representatives of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and‘of va- 
rious manufacturers whose goods were on display. 


WHITE PINE BUREAU OFFERS RETAIL SALES HELPS 


Never so attractively have the many qualities of white 
pine lumber for building purposes been set forth as in 
the literature just issued by the White Pine Bureau, of 
St. Paul, Minn. This bureau represents actively and 
with much success, as lumbermen know, the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan and the Associated White Pine Manu- 
facturers of Idaho. The latest issues of a publicity 
character that have just emanated from the expert build- 
ing boomers of the bureau include plans, specifications 
and bill of materials for the gambrel roof barn and plank 
frame construction, and a handsomely illustrated book 
of ads, including both drawings in outline and strikingly 
displayed texts. 

The announcement of a special farm buildings plan 
service lends added interest to the new literature just 
gotten out. This service is such as to enable every 
farmer to build better and more economically, and the 
plans that are put at his disposal thru the retail lumber 
dealer, by the bureau, include barns, implement sheds, 
hog houses, poultry houses, garages and milk houses. 
These plans represent buildings that are thoroly prac- 
tical and have been so drawn as to utilize the most 
economical sizes, lengths and grades of lumber. For the 
benefit of the lumber retailer whose sales on white pine 
have formed a part of his business, a requisition blank 
for electrotypes of newspaper advertisements and the 
special farm buildings service plans ete. is furnished in 
connection with the helps that the White Pine Bureau is 
thus offering. 

One of the most striking testimonials that has ever 
heen made of the merits of white pine lumber is offered, 
in connection with this descriptive matter, in the story 
of the ‘‘Old Fairbank’s House,’’ at Dedham, Mass., built 
in 1636, the oldest house now standing in America in 
practically its original condition, This house is built 
thruout of white pine lumber and has been exposed to 
the severe New England climate for nearly three cen- 
turies. It is as substantial as ever and occupied by a 
descendant of the founder. 

How a gambrel roof barn may be built is explained in 
detail in the circular, the plans and specifications being 
included. The exact amount of lumber that is required 
is set forth clearly and the best ways of purchasing lum- 
ber for the purpose are also included. In stimulating 
business in behalf of the progressive manufacturers 
whom it serves, the White Pine Bureau offers its exten- 
sive facilities for the use of the dealer for building up, 
maintaining and increasing his business in white pine. 
This publicity material should be in the possession of 
every lumber dealer whose requirements call for lumber 
qualities such as are possessed by this wood. The book 
ot advertisements alone is worth getting. 
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LUMBER COMMITTEE ACTIVELY AT WORK ON PLANS 


Announces Detailed Lumber Schedule for Military 
Uses—Ship Material Contracts Not Yet Awarded 


[By OpELL] 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C. May 10.—Late today the committee 
on lumber of the Council of National Defense, headed by 
Robert H. Downman, made public a detailed schedule of 
interchangeable grades and species of lumber which have 
been recommended to the War and Navy Departments for 
the construction of temporary barracks to house the big 
army and the increased navy personnel. 

While the schedule is not final, the probability is it will 
be utilized by the Government in constructing temporary 
barracks to a greater or less degree. The plans for the 
location and size of the camps have not yet been matured, 
but they are quite certain to be distributed thruout the 
country, approximately in proportion to the population. 

The lumber committee has advised both departments to 
use local species of wood in construction work, to reduce 
transportation charges and expedite deliveries. 

A statement by the committee announces that if this 
plan is followed ‘‘the lumber requirements will be easily 
filled, as the total wants of the Government will be only 
a very small percent of the present productive capacity of 
the mills and there is no legitimate reason for the Govern- 
ment demands causing any disturbance to the domestic 
lumber market in any section of the country. The commit- 
tee already has proposals and definite undertakings from 
tlfe principal producers of lumber in all sections of the 
United States, agreeing to furnish as wanted all of the 
lumber required at a maximum price which is somewhat 
below the present market price.’’ 

The committee estimates 12,212,934 feet of lumber of 
all kinds will be required for each camp of 25,000 men. 
The committee recommends principally the use of mer- 
chantable spruce in New England; common white pine 
and hemlock, in New York and Pennsylvania; North Caro- 
lina pine and shortleaf pine on the Atlantie coast be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Georgia, southern yellow pine in 
the Gulf States; white pine, norway pine, hemlock and 
tamarack in the Great Lakes regions; Douglas fir or hem- 
lock on the northern Pacific coast; select western white 
pine, Douglas fir or larch in the Inland Empire; western 
white pine, sap clear or standard redwood and Douglas fir 
fn California. 

In the east central States available hardwoods are 
given as No. 2 common yellow poplar or cottonwood, 
sound and square edge poplar and oak, No. 1 common 
wormy chestnut, sound and square edge yellow poplar or 
*hestnut, depending on the construction for which used. 

White or red cedar, pecky cypress, incense cedar, No. 2 
zedwood, chestnut, white oak or locust are recommended 
for posts, depending on the section in which most avail- 
able. 

The schedule is a very elaborate affair tabulated on a 
sheet measuring two feet by two and a half feet. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9.-—The machinery of the 
Government for purchasing large supplies of lumber for 
use in the construction of wooden ships and of temporary 
cantonment quarters and other buildings for the army 
and the navy has not yet been set in motion. The exact 
amount of lumber required will depend to some extent on 
future developments.. The present outlook is that a vast 
quantity will not be ordered at the outset; that is, that 
the shipping board, the army and the navy prefer to 
place several orders rather than one big order that would 
jam the market. 

The report from New Orleans that arrangements have 
been completed for the placing of a contract for over 
2,000,000,000 feet of yellow pine at a cost of more than 
$100,000,000 clearly was an exaggeration. The Lumber 
Committee of the Council of National Defense, with R. 
H. Downman as chairman, knows nothing of any pro- 
posal to buy that quantity of yellow pine. In fact, all 
contracts for various kinds of wood to be let in the near 
future will not aggregate 2,000,000,000 feet. 

Ultimately contracts may go above that figure. This 
will depend to some extent on the number of wooden 
ships built and the suecess of these vessels in negotiating 
the transatlantic passage in the face of the submarine 
peril. It was pointed out today that while a great deal 
has been said about 1,000 wooden ships, necessarily much 
time will elapse before that number of vessels can be 
turned out. 

Meanwhile, the immediate prospect is that small 
numbers of wooden ships will be contracted for here and 
there as facilities are developed to build them and labor 
is mobilized on the spot. A considerable number of 
wooden ships already are under construction on the 
Pacific, Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Such of these vessels 
as can be utilized undoubtedly will be taken over by the 
Government unless there are compelling reasons against 
such action. 

Up to date the final specifications for wooden ships 
have not been sent out. Some firms of established stand- 
ing have been given tentative contracts, but no formal 
contracts have been let, and so far as known actual work 
on wooden ships for the shipping board awaits action 
by Congress in making direct appropriations for this 
purpose. The latest legislation proposed by the board 
contemplates an appropriation of $1,000,000,000 for the 
construction ultimately of a vast fleet. of between 5,000,- 
000 and 6,000,000 tons of both steel and wooden ships. 

Mobilizing Workers for Wooden Ship Construction 

The scarcity and high price of steel continue to em- 
barrass the Government in many ways. It was for this 
reason that the board turned to the wooden ship idea. 
General Goethals and memvers of the board again reiter- 


ated today that there is no foundation for persistent 
rumors that the wooden ship program will be abandoned. 
The Department of Labor is now busily at work mobiliz- 
ing a force of skilled and unskilled workers for wooden 
ship construction. 

While the specifications for wooden ships remain to be 
perfected, it also is true that only tentative specifications 
have been drawn up for the lumber desired by the army 
and navy for construction purposes. Chairman Downman 
has declined to make public the specifications until finally 
determined. Some lumber organizations have been ad- 
vised confidentially regarding the tentative specifications. 

It can be said that army experts are figuring on an 
allowance of approximately 600 feet of lumber per man 
in the construction of the temporary cantonment barracks 
in different sections of the country. Assuming that the 
first call under the selective draft will be for 500,000 
men, therefore, lumber for construction of barracks alone 
would call for approximately 300,000,000 feet. 

The present plan is to provide for sixteen camps in as 
many different military districts, and to award contracts 
for lumber to mills conveniently located with reference to 
each camp. This will give lumbermen in all sections of 
the country an opportunity to share in the contracts, or 
at least to. submit bids when the final specifications are 
sent out. 

From this single fact it can readily be inferred that 
there is no immediate plan for the purchase of 2,000,000,- 
000 feet of yellow pine. There is talk of having Mr. 
Downman’s committee purchase all of the lumber re- 
quired for all Government departments, thus centralizing 
the work. This, it is believed by many officials, would be 
the simplest way to handle the big proposition. No final 
decision has yet been reached regarding this point. There 
are objections to such an arrangement. For example, one 
lumber expert of the Government pointed out that Mr. 
Downman, as chairman of a committee purchasing vast 
quantities of lumber, naturally would be the target for 
criticism by disappointed men in the trade who failed to 
get contracts or who thought they should have had a larger 
share. 

Practical lumbermen who are well acquainted with Mr. 
Downman, however, feel that he would be an ideal man 
for the job, provided he is given sufficient funds to de- 
velop at once an organization to handle the work. In 
this connection it should be said that Mr. Downman has 
told friends he will not sell a dollar’s worth of his own 
lumber or material to the Government while holding his 
present position as chairman of the advisory committee of 
lumbermen, 

C. 8. Keith, of Kansas City, president of the Southern 
Pine Association, and other southern pine men who are 
in the city, after a canvass of the situation are agreed 
that better results will follow the use of Douglas fir for 
the big timbers for wooden ships. In this connection it is 
explained that the larger timbers can be obtained only 
from large fir trees. It is estimated that about 157,000 
feet of Douglas fir will be required in the construction of 
each wooden ship of say 3,000 tons built on the Gulf or 
the South Atlantic coast principally of southern pine. 
The aggregate amount of lumber required for such a 
vessel is about 1,250,000 feet. 

Officials are anxious that southern pine men generally 
understand that it is simply a question of getting the 
sizes for the larger timbers and in no degree a slam at 
yellow pine. All pine men who have been here fully 
understand this point. Mr. Keith has been in daily con- 
sultation with the committee on lumber and with Govern- 
ment officials. It is explained that the use of smaller tim- 
bers in certain parts of ship construction means much 
more labor and expense. The vessel is said by experts to 
be more seaworthy where the larger timbers are used. 

The use of considerable quantities of Douglas fir at 
southern points has raised the question of taxing the deck 
loads of vessels passing, thru the Panama Canal. If 
ships bringing around fir timbers must pay this addi- 
tional tax, because in many instances the large timbers 
can not be loaded below decks, construction will be rela- 
tively more expensive. This is one argument used by 
lumbermen before the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in urging a change in the Panama 
Canal Act by which deck loads on American vessels will 
not be taxed. j 


Many Lumbermen Assist in Work 


Practical lumbermen have had much to do with the 
preliminary work on specifications for wooden ships, 
and specifications for lumber, sash and doors for the 
army and navy. For example, at the request of R. B. 
Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, who is a member of the lumber committee, R. H. 
Fenn, of New York, eastern sales manager of the Pacific 
Mutual Door Co., of Tacoma, came here and assisted in 
the work on specifications for fir doors and sash. He was 
able to make valuable suggestions looking to the straight- 
ening out of specifications. 

Mr. Allen has been designated by the west Coast inter- 
ests to remain here indefinitely. ‘During the last week 
A. L. Paine, president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association; A. W. Middleton, of Aberdeen, and F. B. 
Hubbard, of Centralia, Wash., have been here in confer- 
ence with Chairman Downman and numerous Government 
officials. A. A. Baxter, of San Francisco, manager 
of the Dougas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., is 
here and will remain for a few days. George 8. Long and 
J. T. Gregory, of Tacoma, both members of Mr. Down- 
man’s committee, also are here for consultation. Gov- 
ernor Lister, of Washington, head of the Lister Manu- 
facturing Co. and well known lumberman, while here for 
the defense conference of State representatives, interested 
himself in the lumber situation. 

In fact, lumbermen from all sections of the country 
are dropping into town from time to time. All are de- 


termined to do their bit. Some officials are inclined to 
ask lumbermen and others to be calm for a little while 
until the machinery is in order, when action will come 
quickly. 

An item of interest to lumbermen is found in the fact 
that among other things the ordnance department of 
the army will want approximately 8,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber for the bottoms of wagon bodies. Indications are 
that this order will very largely call for southern pine. 

The Douglas fir interests are said to be making plans 
to bid on 200,000,000 feet of lumber for army and navy 
construction, both departments requiring about the same 
specifications. Transportation charges will figure some- 
what in the price, but the expectation is that it will run 
around $17 a thousand feet. 

The shipping board, on the other hand, probably will 
insist on the English Lloyds’ A rating for ship timbers, 
and this class of lumber in the fir probably will run be- 
tween $35 and $40. 

Many lumbermen feel if the Government’s orders are 
placed systematically and gradually it will be vastly better 
for the trade than if all are dumped on the market at one 
time. There will be upward of thirty-two lumber concen- 
tration points thruout the country. The quartermaster 
general’s department has worked out the transportation 
end in cooperation with the American Railway Association. 

On patriotic grounds representatives of the Southern 
Pine Association have volunteered to furnish a large 
amount of yellow pine lumber, stated as high as 400,000,- 
000 feet, to the Army and Navy for use in the construction 
of cantonment barracks and other buildings not intended 
to be permanent, at a price considerably below present 
market rates. 

In a general way, the stuff wanted may be classed as 
yard stock. The southern pine committee found a dispo- 
sition here to give contracts for this lumber to wholesal- 
ers who, according to reports, had been raising the cry 
of ‘‘lumber trust.’’ Just to convince the army and navy 
authorities that there was no ground for this cry with its 
implication that extortionate prices would be asked thru 
lumber associations the committee named a price far 
below what its members are placing orders for every day. 

The complaint of the southern pine men and other lum- 
bermen who have been here is the failure of Government 
officials to reach a definite conclusion more quickly and let 
the fact be known. 

Today naval purchasing officers had another conference 
with the Downman committee. Chairman Downman asked 
F. G. Wisner, of Laurel, Miss., to sit with the committee 
as the representative of the Southern Pine Association 
in the absence of Col. Melville Gillette who was out of the 
city temporarily and returned later in the day. During 
this conference the fact developed that by a slight change 
in specifications thousands of dollars could be saved in the 
purchase of flooring. As originally planned the navy 
called for boards in uniform lengths of ten feet. Prac- 
tical lumbermen quickly pointed out that there was no 
necessity for having absolute uniformity in this material 
and that in, construction it would be the simplest matter 
to utilize some 12- and 8-foot stuff since the joists would 
take either readily. 

If the southern pine people for example were required 
to deliver all 10-foot boards for this class of construc- 
tion the manufacturers would lose money on contracts 
under which they already have agreed to furnish lumber 
at prices below the market. 

‘“We are not trying to get contracts for all the lumber 
by making this offer,’’ said Mr. Wisner, ‘‘but merely to 
do our bit as we see it. No one section and no one kind 
of wood will be purchased exclusively. All sections and 
all kinds of wood that can be economically used will have 
a whack at the conference. ’’ 

Mr. Wisner, Colonel Gillette and other southern pine 
men were at a loss to understand how the report origi- 
nated that arrangements had been completed for the pur- 
chase of 2,000,000,000 feet of yellow pine. 

Lumber organization men generally are inclined to 
think that the economical way to handle the big purchases 
of lumber which the Government must make for the army 
and navy and the shipping board would be thru the organi- 
zations which have taken steps to ascertain what their 
respective members are prepared to furnish from their 
yards on short notice. In this connection it was pointed 
out today that much time and money could be saved the 
Government in this way as compared with the usual plan 
of sending purchasing agents into communities where 
they are not known and where they do not know what the 
lumber yards contain. 

Specifications for wooden ships continue to be going 
around in circles more or less. They are being gradually 
whipped into shape. Major-General Goethals is said to 
be somewhat impatient and to be aching for action. One 
trouble is that practical lumbermen were not put to work 
on the specifications at the outset. An early announce- 
ment is expected. Several lumbermen disturbed by the 
persistent report that General Goethals was opposed to 
wooden ships called upon him, They were informed he is 
strongly for wooden ships but is opposed to giving con- 
tracts to men or concerns who have no facilities and no 
skilled labor for building them. What he wants is action 
and speed in construction once the work is started. 





WORK ON WAR REVENUE BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—Just before the adminis- 
tration war revenue bill was completed tonight by the 
ways and means committee of the House an increase in 
all present tariff duties of 10 percent ad valorem and a 
new duty of 10 percent ad valorem on all imports now 
on the free list was unexpectedly agreed to. This agree- 
ment came as a distinct surprise to the rank and file of 
senators and representatives, and to administration offi- 
cials as well. The Democratic leaders had strongly op- 
posed any ‘‘tariff tinkering’’ at this session. The pres- 
sure for coin of the realm became so great, however, that 
they yielded in order to boost the aggregate estimated 
revenue to be raised by the bill to the $1,800,000,000 
called for by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo. Until 
this sudden switch was made the bill carried substantially 
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$1,500,000,000. The tariff taxes are expected to bring 
in about $200,000,000. 

Provision also is made for an extra tax of one-third 
on all individual incomes for the calendar year 1916. 
This, it is estimated, will bring in approximately 
$110,000,000. 

It was stated tonight that the bill would be signed by 
every member of the committee, altho there is not one 
man on it who is not opposed to some feature or features. 
Each member, according to program, will support the bill 
in the House and vote for it without change. The pres- 
ent plan is to take up the revenue bill on Thursday and 
push it as rapidly as possible under a special rule. 

Representative Garner of Texas, a Democrat, made the 
motion which resulted in placing the tariff amendment 
in the bill. It was supported by one other Democrat and 
all the Republicans, and was adopted by a majority of 
one vote over the strenuous protests of some Democratic 
members. 

The inheritance tax increases also were put into the 
bill over the protests of several members of the commit- 
tee. The exemption was lowered from $50,000 to $25,000 
and a new tax of 1 percent levied on inheritances from 
$25,000 to $50,000. The increases from $50,000, the 
point from which the taxes started in the old bill, are: 
One half of one percent of the amount of such net estate 
not in excess of $50,000; one percent between $50,000 
and’ $150,000; 144 percent between $150,000 and $250,- 
000; 2 percent between $250,000 and $450,000; 214 per- 
cent between $450,000 and $1,000,000; 3 percent between 
$1,000,000 and $2,000,000; 4 percent between $3,000,000 
and $4,000,000; 4% percent between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000; 5 percent between $5,000,000 and $8,000,000; 
7 percent between $8,000,000 and $11,000,000; 10 per- 
cent between $11,000,000 and $15,000,000; 15 percent be- 
tween $15,000,000 and thereafter. 

The income tax schedules were changed by the addition 
of one-third to the individual income taxes which are due 
in June of this year. Under this provision, those who 
have already paid their income taxes for the year ended 
Dee. 31, last, will have to pay one-third more and those 
who have not yet paid will find an extra one-third tacked 
on to their obligations. 

It is estimated that the bill as finally agreed upon will 
produce $71,000,000 in additional revenue thru the in- 
come tax route. 

The excess profits tax was not changed from 16 per- 
cent on profits over 8 percent and $5,000. Cigars were 
graded from 50 cents"to $10 a thousand, those selling at 
25 cents apiece or more paying the latter tax. The bill 
specifically provides that the purchasers shall pay the 
10-cent tax on amusement, theater and baseball tickets. 

A new tax of 5 percent on heat, light and telephone 
bills was inserted. Under this provision a householder, 
when he goes to pay his bills, will have to pay an addi- 
tional 5 percent on the amount of the bill for the support 
of the Government. The stamp tax on telegraph and tele- 
phone messages was fixed at 5 cents a message, the toll 
for which is more than 15 cents. Still another new tax 
slipped into the bill would collect a levy of 10 percent on 
the yearly dues of all clubs. The club members will have 
to pay this tax. 

A tax of 5 percent of the wholesale value has been 
assessed against chewing gum. This tax was put in the 
bill at the last moment. It had not been contemplated 
but many letters were received urging its insertion. 

In addition to the tax of 10 percent on moving pictures, 
motion picture films will be assessed 1 cent per lineal 
foot. Second class mail matter must pay a postage rate 
of 2 cents a pound within the first and second zones, 
When destined to points in the third and fourth zones the 
rate will be 3 cents. It will be 5 cents a pound in the 
fifth and sixth zones, while in the seventh and eighth zones 
it will be 6 cents a pound. 

It is freely predicted that the House will pass the bill 
along to the Senate, as usual, to be perfected in the latter 
body, and that the Senate will tear it to pieces nicely. 





FOREIGN TARIFF AND TRADE PROBLEMS TO 
BE INVESTIGATED 

Wasurnaton, D. C., May 7.—Thru the Bureau of Pub- 
lie Information, the announcement is made by the new 
tariff commission that the members of the Federal Tariff 
Commission will visit Great Britain, France, Russia, 
China and Japan during the summer for the purpose of 
conducting investigations into the tariff and trade prob- 
lems that are expected to confront the country on the 
termination of the present war. This foreign investiga- 
tion will form a part of an extensive and thoro inquiry 
into the trade relations between this and foreign countries. 

Primarily the object of the foreign investigation will 
be to ascertain what is the present position as regards 
commercial treaties and commercial alliances in various 
parts of the world, how these treaties and alliances have 
been affeeted by the war and how far the termination or 
continuance of commercial treaties between foreign coun- 
tries bear upon’ the trade relations of the United States. 
In general, the object will be to determine to the fullest 
extent possible how the future trade policy of the coun- 
try might be modified to advantage. The commission’s 
attention also is directed to the foreign situation by the 
authorization of an investigation to be especially con- 
ducted of the ‘Paris Economy Pact and similar organi- 
zations in the United States.’’ 

This pact is a formal agreement entered into by the 
Allies in June, 1916, a copy of which was transmitted to 
the State Department by the American ambassador in 
Paris soon thereafter. It contemplates measures both for 
the war period and for the period succeeding the war, but 
it is in very general terms and is suggestive of a general 
direction of policy rather than a precise statement of con- 
templated measures, Plans for the foreign investigation 
have not been completed nor has the State Department 
finally approved the details of the arrangements which 
must be made for the visit of the tariff commission to the 
countries named above. The commissioners tentatively 
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RAILROADS PRESENT ARGUMENTS IN RATE CASE 


Eastern and Southern Carriers Tell Why Higher 
Freights Are Imperative—Shippers Attentive 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—A large attendance of 
railroad officials, shippers and attorneys was present when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission today opened for- 
mal hearings on the tariffs of the carriers proposing a 
flat increase of 15 percent on freight rates. The hear- 
ing room of the commission was not large enough for the 
gathering, which occupied the ball room of the Raleigh 
Hotel. 

George Stuart Patterson, general solicitor of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, opened the case for the railroads. A 
galaxy of railroad presidents followed Mr. Patterson at 
today’s hearing and other officials will present various 
phases of the railroads’ side of the ease thruout the 
week. Hearings then will be adjourned until May 23, 
when the shippers will have an opportunity to present 
their side in the light of the testimony given by railroad 
heads and technical officials. 

Railroad executives who appeared on the stand today 
were Alfred H. Smith, president of the New York Cen- 
tral; Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania; F. D. 
Underwood, president of the Erie; L. F. Loree, president 
of the Delaware & Hudson, and Howard Elliott of the 
New Haven, 

Today’s hearing was for eastern roads only. Southern 
and western lines will have an opportunity to testify. 
All of them are expected to follow substantially similar 
lines. In the case of the western roads, judging from the 
financial statements made public from time to time by the 
commission, are in better shape so far as net earnings 
are concerned than the southern and eastern lines, But 
they are expected to advance the same general arguments 
in support of the increase. 

In his opening statement Solicitor Patterson stated 
that the great rise in the cost of materials and labor 
necessary for operating the eastern roads would this year 
increase expenses by $216,000,000, while the inerease in 
revenues that would result in granting the inerease to 
these roads would be only $141,700,000, or $74,300,000 
less than the increase in expenses. Comparing the cal- 
endar year 1916 with the fiscal year 1915-16, he said there 
had been an increase in gross revenues of $85,000,000, 
but all of this gain and a million more had been lost be- 
cause of higher operating costs. He pointed out that, in 
spite of the fact that the last four years—1913 to 1916— 
were the four years of highest gross earnings for the 
oastern carriers, the average net return on the property 
investment in this period was the lowest for any similar 
period in recent years. ‘This held true, he said, for three, 
four or five year periods. 

The high cost of operation for the eastern roads was 
summarized in the following comparative figures of the 
operating expenses of 1916 and the indicated expenses 
for 1917; 





Indicated Increase 

1916 Hepenses 1917 Hapenses for 1917 
GOA, é aivos ee $ 104,000,000 § 162,000,000 $ 58,000,000 
WORKER .cacsine 701,000,000 770,000,000 69,000,000 
Materials 210,000,000 300,000,000 90,000,000 
Totals .....$1,015,000,000  $1,282,000,000 $217,000,000 


A quarter of all the coal mined in the country is pur- 
chased by the railroads for Jocomotive fuel, and every 
ten-cent-a-ton advance adds about $15,000,000 to their 
coal bill. Wages, the commission was informed, are be- 
ing advanced thru all ranks to meet the general rise in 
wages in neighboring industries. The increased wages 
granted trainmen under the Adamson 8-hour aet add 
$36,000,000 to the eastern payroll, while advances to 
other employees amount to $33,000,000 more, a total in- 
crease of $69,000,000, or an average of nearly 10 percent 
over the $700,000,000 eastern payroll of 1916. Railroad 
materials of all kinds have advanced in price by leaps 
and bounds—the average advance running above 40 per- 
cent. In addition to these definitely determinable in- 
creases in expenses, the carriers cited the unprecedented 
advances in the market prices for locomotives and cars, 
running as high as 50 to 100 percent. It was imperative, 
the roads argued, that many millions of dollars be spent 
on equipment to provide for the traffic requirements of 
the eastern territory. 

Detailed reports were presented showing the estimated 
increases in expenses as compared with the increased 
revenues that would accrue from the rate advance asked 





for. For the five largest eastern carriers these totals are: 

Estimated increase Increased revenues 

in expenses, 1917 from rate advance 
Ponnsyivavia®.s0s0e0088 $ 51,900,000 $39,141,000 
New York Central....... 42,700,000 83,247,000 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 16,600,000 12,786,000 
NOW - TIAVOR:. 66sec seese 12,300,000 5,102,000 
NA Acar cia) sl avela pials-eninigte 10,000,000 6,915,000 
Total for five systems. .$133,500,000 $97,191,000 


Despite the fact that 1916 earnings were the largest in 
the history of the railroads, the net income in this year 
on the $6,800,000,000 invested in the eastern roads was 
but 6.53 percent, and that the average income on property 
investment for the last four years of record gross earn- 
ings was only 5 percent. The average charge for carrying 
a ton of freight a mile for the last fourteen years was less 
than two-thirds of a cent (6.3 mills), and in 1916 the 
average rate was 6.27 mills. 

During the last five years the increase in the prop- 
erty investment in the eastern lines was only $755,000,- 
000, as compared with $1,133,000,000 in the preceding 
five years. While the increased investment in the earlier 


period was 23 percent, that in the later period was but 
12% percent. 

President Rea of the Pennsylvania told the commission 
that ‘‘the conditions surrounding the railroads at the 
present time involve a direct aut immediate menace to 
the country at large because of inadequate facilities and 
insufficient credit.’’ Mr, Rea said if the railroads are to 
‘*adequately handle existing traffic and be prepared to 
meet the necessities of the international situation, it is 
absolutely essential that the railroads be granted in- 
creased rates.’? Even if the 15 percent increase were 
granted, he said, the Pennsylvania railroad would be 
$12,000,000 worse off in 1917 than in 1916. He estimated 
the increase in revenues at $39,600,000, whereas a ‘‘ con- 
servative’’ estimate of the increased expenses is $51,892,- ° 
000. 

President Smith told the commission that the prospec- 
tive increase in expenses on the New York Central this 
year for fuel, labor and materials is $48,700,000, while 
the estimated increase in revenues would be but $25,800,- 
000, or a difference against the road of $22,900,000. In 
addition, he said, it is absolutely necessary to raise new 
capital for improvements. 


Increase Would Not Offset Higher Costs 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—Executive officers of the 
southern railways today told the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that a flat increase of 15 percent in rates would not 
fully offset the higher wages and prices for fuel and ma- 
terials. While the southern lines would not be as greatly 
affected by the Adamson 8-hour law as eastern and west- 
ern roads, L. E. Johnson, chairman of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, estimated the increased expense of his road for 1917 at 
$7,900,000, while the increased earnings based on a 15 
percent raise in rates would be about $5,000,000. Mr. 
Johnson said that it is not claimed that the emergency 
existed prior to Jan. 1, 1917, but that it arose when the 
President declared armed neutrality against Germany 
and its allies, 

‘‘Tt is as a consequence of conditions arising from the 
application of the Adamson law,’’ said Fairfax Harrison, 
president of the Southern Railway system, ‘‘that the 
railroads of the South come before the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission to ask approval of a horizontal in- 
crease of their freight rates sufficient to increase their 
revenues in at least the equivalent of what may be 
found by the commission to be the aggregate of the costs 
which have accrued for reasons beyond the control of the 
railroads, ’’ 

W. A. Winburn, president of the Central of Georgia 
Railroad, told the commission that he did not know how 
long it would be necessary to maintain the proposed 
advances in rates, but it seemed reasonably certain that 
the wages of labor and the prices of materials and sup- 
plies would remain high thruout the war, and perhaps for 
a considerable period after its close, and the higher 
rates certainly ought to be continued as long as operating 
costs were affected as at present by these two important 
factors. W. J. Harahan, president of the Seaboard Air 
Line, expressed the same opinion, and added: ‘‘The 
principal items making up the materials used by the rail- 
roads consist of coal, iron, cross ties and lumber. These 
articles were below normal in 1915, not greatly above 
normal in 1916, but have risen unprecedentedly in 1917. 
The average increase in the price of all material used by 
this company is estimated to be 39.3 percent for this cal- 
endar year, in contradistinction to the 15 percent increase 
in rates asked for.’? 

Testimony to be presented tomorrow on behalf of the 
western railroads by R. H. Aishton, president of the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway; W. B. Biddle, president 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, and W. G. Bierd, 
president of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, will follow 
much the same lines as that of the eastern and southern 
roads. The peculiar conditions in the western country 
will be discussed at length, but the same general argu- 
ments in support of the pending tariffs will be advanced. 

While shippers have no other function at present than 
to listen to the presentation of the carriers’ side of the 
case, they are attending the hearings in large numbers, 
among them many lumbermen who are in the city on Gov- 
ernment and other business. 

It is virtually conceded that the roads will be permitted 
to increase their rates, but not until after the shippers 
and their attorneys have had an opportunity to present 
facts and figures to combat the contentions of the roads. 
It is even possible that the commission may grant an 
increase less than the 15 percent called for in the tariffs. 
That an emergency exists is conceded whether it would 
justify an increase of $300,000,000 or more in the burden 
on transportation is for the commission to determine. 

The shippers will not present their side until May 23. 
Meanwhile they will go carefully over the testimony pre- 
sented by the carriers and come back here prepared to 
shoot it full of holes on cross-examination. 

BETTER CAR SERVICE IN ALABAMA 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

MonrcoMery, ALA., May 9.—Montgomery lumbermen see an 
end to the shortage of freight cars in this State because of the 
adoption of the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which fixes a heavy penalty upon all persons and firms 
who hold cars more than forty-eight hours after receiving 
them. The Alabama Public Service Commission today fixed 
the heavy penalty in order that the required number of cars 
may be available for all business. Hundreds of cars will be 
released as a result of the adoption of the heavy penalty 
ruling. 


Ariens admitted to the United States during March 
were 15,512, For the nine months ended with March, 
253,298. 
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CAPITALIZING LOYALTY 


Saw Company Treats Employees With the 
End of Getting Best Results 





At the saw manufacturing plant of Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., there are nineteen 
men who have served continuously for fifty years 
or more; ninety who have served between forty and 
fifty year; 238 who have been there between thirty 
and forty years; 320 in the class between twenty 
and thirty years and 763 who have been there for 
more than ten and less than twenty years. 











It is doubtful if this record can be matched in any 
other industrial plant within the United States, a record 
so rare and amazing in these times of industrial strife 
where it is more the rule than the exception to turn men 
off, after years of service, simply because they are old, 
that System magazine asked Frank Disston, president of 
the company, to explain the reasons why. 

‘*Reasons why,’’ with the Disston company began back 
in 1840 with Henry Disston, when the founder of the 
business, now dead, began in a small way to make saws in 
the cellar of a Quaker City building. The reasons really 
resolve themselves into a single reason only, and that is: 

‘*We want a man and not a machine.’’ The precepts 
of Henry Disston laid down seventy-seven years ago have 
been followed ever since and will likely prevail as long 
as the Disston people are in the business of making saws 
for use in mills and woods. However, the fact that his 
ideas of man management still prevail often leads to the 
questions : 

‘*Are the Disston people running a saw works or an 
old men’s home? Does not common sense tell you to 
scrap men as well as machines?’’ 

In making explanation, Frank Disston, in the recent 
magazine story on ‘‘ How We Hold Our Men,’’ says: 


Common sense is a matter of circumstances, We find that 
the best common sense is to keep a man on the job to which 








FRED J. SMITH, WHO HAS BEEN STRAIGHTENING 


SAWS FOR FLIE'TY-FIVE YEARS 


he is accustomed, as long as he does good work and chooses 
to stay there. If he wants to retire on a pension, we retire 
him, but if he wants another job about the place we find that 
job for him. 

When Hlenry Disston was asked how he made such fine 
saws, he answered: “Good steel and honest work.” The 
second portion of that phrase, which has become a factory 
motto, is quite as important as the first. You might have the 
best steel in the world, but after all you would not turn out 
good saws if you did not have men who were just as much 
interested as yourself in making a good saw. 

A man will be happier in his work if he knows that he is 
a real partner in the concern, if he knows that he can spend 
all his working days with you without danger of an overnight 
discharge. We believe that our men deserve something from 
us over and above the wages we pay them and that something 
is our personal affection and interest. In return we get loy 
alty and good work, I think it would be impossible for these 
men to turn out inferior work. Should we, in a fit of lunacy, 
order a lowering of standards, I imagine that most of the 
men would guit their jobs immediately, That is the reward 
we would get for not using common sense or business meth 
ods or applying rules alone instead of reason. 


Then Mr. Disston cites some cases to show that the 
company is not losing in individual effort by keeping men 
long past the age or supposed age of efficient effort. 
Says he: 


Ben Taylor has been with us for sixty years. Up until 
three years ago he could do his work as a grinder as well as 
anyone, He refused to take a pension and we put him on 
the door. He is just as good a doorman as he was a grinder, 

fred J. Smith has been straightening saws for fifty-five 
years and in the amount and quality of the work he does he 
is well up with the average of the younger men. Jake Noll, 
with fifty-two years of service behind him, is still doing the 
delicate work of blade-hardening as quickly as the men of 
half his age who work with him, George Harris has kept 
up his end as a smither for fifty-four years. George Walker 
worked as a machinist for fifty years. Then his health began 
to fail and he asked to go on the pension list; he bought him 
self a farm and, in two years, had so recovered that he came 
back for his old job. He worked for another two years before 
he again went on pension. ; 

arry Piper, with fifty-one years of service behind him. 
operates a lathe as well as he ever did. Isaae King and 
W iliiam Riehl] have been with us for fifty-one years, and Austin 
Carter for an even fifty. All three of these men are as good 
as ever they were. It is the same story thruout the whole 
list of long-term employees. : 


The writer goes on to say that the theory that a skilled 
mechanic is useless after he has passed the fifty-year 
Mark 1s not based on at while the older man can 


not always move about so rapidly as the younger man, yet 
where the work requires care and skill without much ac- 
tivity, the older man should be preferred to the younger 
man, 

‘The arbitrary scrapping of men because of age is 
sheer waste of economic effort’’ he says. ‘‘ ‘Old age’ we 
find is a comparative term and is something more than 
years.’”’ 

Then Mr. Disston goes into some length in describing 
the handling of workers at the Disston plant, which em- 
ploys about 3,600 persons, from the training of the ap- 
prentice to the retention of the mechanie who has put in 
the best years of his life in employment of the concern 
and how the ‘‘big family’’ idea is carried out so that 
every worker is as near ‘‘100 percent efficient’’ as it is 
possible to make him. Then, after citing the interesting 
details, he declares emphatically that holding men in- 
stead of scrapping them pays in dollars and cents, and in 
concluding, Mr. Disston asks: 

‘“Are not some of the socalled efficiency methods in 
handling workmen merely an attempt to substitute rule 
for understanding to get a human machine because the 
employer does not know how to get a fellow workman? 

‘*We put our chief trust in men; they know it and 
make good.’’ 


THRIFT WITH CUT-OVER LANDS 


Lumbermen Will Increase Farm Products 
—Obstacles and Prospects 











Houston, Tex., May 7.—Texas lumbermen will be 
among the first to meet the Government’s urgent call for 
an increase in farm products, if the movement now under 
way as a result of the recent Cut-over Land Conference 
at New Orleans is carried out successfully. J. Lewis 
Thompson, chairman of the Southern Pine Association ’s 
cut-over land committee, who was placed at the head of 
the committee named by the conterence to direct the col- 
onization of 100,000,000 acres of cut-over lands in the 
South, immediately began work looking to tnat end, upon 
his return to Houston, 

One of the first steps was to get in touch with the large 
sawmill owners and lumber manufacturers and to invite 
their coGperation, which all agreed to give. Conferetices 
are being held by Mr. Thompson and Manager Walden 
of the Sabine Tram Co., of Beaumont, who is also on the 
committee, 

Home legal obstacles stand in the way of meeting some 
of the Government’s wishes, especially the proposition 
of getting lumbermen to develop their cut-over lands and 
to place them on the market. They are more or less shy 
on that score because they have run up against the strin- 
gent laws of the State on previous similar occasions, the 
law prohibiting them from going into the land develop- 
ment or real estate business. To offset this the first 
efforts are being directed toward molding public senti- 
ment along favorable lines in the hope that because of the 
existing crisis any technical violation of the laws may be 
overlooked, Another part of the work will be to prevent 
land speculators from defeating the purposes to be aec- 
complished, 

The plan is to form an association of lumber manu- 
facturers that will be a sort of clearing house, whereby 
all lands available for cultivation can be listed, the clear- 
ing house to be made the source of all information for 
the Government. The Government and the State would 
then have a soil survey made to determine the character of 
crops to be raised and the availability of the land for 
various purposes. 

‘“We are perfectly willing to have the Government 
make an appraisal of our lands,’’ said Harry G, Cern, vice 
president of the Thompson-Tueker Lumber Co., who will 
have much to do with inaugurating and carrying out the 
contemplated project. ‘‘We are willing to stand by that 
appraisal and sell our lands on the Government’s figures, ’’ 

Mr. Thompson is not waiting for the plans to mature to 
aid in the movement but is bending his individual effort 
in a novel way. For the last two weeks he has been mak- 
ing speeches to the farmers in the various towns in Polk 
and Trinity counties, in which lie large areas of cut-over 
lands, urging his audiences individually to grow food and 
foodstuffs. 

At the session of the present Texas legislature a peti- 
tion was presented asking that the State purchase large 
areas of east Texas cut-over pine lands for colonization 
purposes thru the issuance of $20,000,000 long term bonds 
at 5 percent, the land to be divided into 100-acre tracts. 
The legislature failed to take action on the petition at its 
regular session. 

Individual lumber manufacturers are doing all they 
can to encourage the development of their cut-over lands 
by mill hands and this movement is growing all the time. 
The R. W. Wier Lumber Co. has posted a bulletin agree- 
ing to furnish seeds and plants free of charge to all em- 
ployees who desire to raise crops. Another company has 
agreed to refund the house'rent of all employees provided 
they raise suitable vegetable gardens. Similar proposi- 
tions are being made by other lumber companies. 





YELLOW PINE WANTED IN ARGENTINA 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9.—A deeree has recently been 
issued by the Argentine Government approving a project 
for the repair of about a kilometer (0.62) mile) of dock 
at Rosario. The total cost of the work is estimated at 
$800,000 and the materials to be used will consist chiefly 
of native hardwood, iron and pitch pine. According to 
Consul William Dawson, jr., of Rasario, the Empresa Con- 


structora del Puerto, which is to do the building, is inter- - 


ested in securing pitch pine beams from the United States. 
Full details regarding the requirements of the company 
may be obtained by applying to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, this city, or to any of its dis- 
trict offices by referring to confidential circular No. 952. 


STEEL COMPETING WITH WOOD 


Would Substitute Concrete Forms—Magni- 
tude of the Menace 


The Germans claim that American business men do not 
look far enough into the future and that plans are laid 
for immediate financial returns and not those of the fu- 
ture. They say that few firms in the United States will 
go on year after year sustaining an actual loss because of 
the knowledge that in the end their operations are bound 
to be profitable. This may be so or it may not, but it 
does not take any great foresight to see that after the 
war steel for concrete forms is going to be a strong com- 
petitor with wood suitable for this class of work. A fact 
that is possibly overlooked by many lumbermen is that the 
interests of steel and concrete largely coincide. In fact, 
the manufacture of cement makes up a large percentage 
of the total activities of certain steel companies. For ex- 
ample, the annual report of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration for 1916 shows that one of its subsidiary organi- 
zations, the Universal Portland Cement Co., produced 10,- 
425,600 barrels of cement during the year. For several 
years the production of cement has ranged from 85,000,- 
000 to about 90,000,000 barrels of Portland cement and, 
allowing a 10 percent increase for 1916, it is evident that 
the United States Steel Corporation produced over 10 
percent of the totals. 

- Everyone knows that just now the steel industry is less 
concerned in securing new orders than in filling those al- 
ready booked. However, the time will unquestionably 
come when the demand will slacken, and certainly it would 
be foolish if the United States Steel Corporation, for ex- 
ample, would not push the use of steel in connection with 
the use of cement. 

The accompanying illustration shows how largely wood 
enters into the erection of even a concrete building. This 
picture shows the first three floors of an 11-story con- 
crete residence hotel in Chicago now in the course of eree- 














A MARKET FOR WOOD THE STEEL INTERESTS ARE 
ATTACKING 


tion, There are several large and powerful steel product 
manufacturers in the country that are now specializing in 
the construction of steel forms for just such work as this. 
The fact that these companies are continually growing 
shows that they are meeting with success in marketing 
their product. If in a time such as this independent com- 
panies can make headway in selling steel for concrete 
forms, what will be the result if such firms as the United 
States Steel Corporation starts an aggressive campaign 
along such lines as these? 

Despite the fact that these manufacturers are loaded 
up with business, practically every magazine of wide cir- 
culation contains full page advertisements of some steel 
products. These manufacturers realize that even tho new 
business is not desirable right now, it is imperative that 
the public retain a knowledge of the products and their 
possible uses so that missionary work will not have to be 
undertaken when it is necessary to launch a still more ag- 
gressive publicity campaign. 

It may be of interest to lumbermen to know that the 
Portland Cement Association keeps an accurately com- 
piled list of manufacturers of steel form material and 
other similar products. Lists of such manufacturers are 
furnished to contractors and others interested in build- 
ing. Wood receives no such consideration. This may be 
taken as indicative of the species of codperation between 
the cement and steel industries that may in time be felt 
severely by the lumber industry. If the cultivation of 
such markets as those afforded by the making of steel 
forms for cement work is worthy of effort in time of war, 
what will it be in times of peace? 





WANTS BIDS ON TIMBER PIER 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
until May 21, for a timber pier for a fitting out slip at the 
navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H. Plans and specifications 
(No. 2368) may be obtained on application to the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks or to the commandant of the navy 
yard named, reference being made to proposal No. 4392. 
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FOREST LABORATORY NOTES 


Tell of Forest Service Department’s Experi- 
ments and Results of Tests 


The following departmental publications have been 
issued recently by the Forest Products Laboratory of 
the Forest Service at Madison, Wis.: Bulletin 508— 
Yields from the Destructive Distillation of Hardwoods; 
Bulletin 509—Theory of Kiln Drying. 

The following articles have been published in the 
trade papers; 

‘Summary of Mill Scale Study of Maple,’’ published 
in lumber journals Feb. 10, 1917. 

‘*Baled Pulpwood Chips,’’ published in paper Feb. 14. 

‘*Purther Studies on a Numerical Expression of Color 
as Given by the Ives Tint Photometer,’’ published in 
paper Feb, 21. 

‘*Kffect of Moreed Circulation on Sulphite Cooking,’ 
published in paper Feb. 21. 

‘*Tests Made to Determine Lateral Resistance of 
Wire Nails,’’ published in Engineering Record Feb. 24. 

‘“*Some Observations on the Influence of Humidity 
on the Physical Constants of Paper,’’ published in 
paper Feb, 28. 

Information was received from district offices and 
various associations in regard to the present sawmill 
boiler practice in various regions, Tho no summary has 
as yet been made, it is evident that the Dutch oven 
furnace and return tubular boiler are the most popular 
combinations, and that the automatic feed of sawdust 
and hog chips is almost universal. In most of the 
regions from which reports have been received trouble 
from lack of steam does not seem to have arisen, but 
manufacturers of cottonwood and gum have complained 
of difficulty in securing sufficient steam even when 
using all the available waste. It has been stated, also, 
that cypress and redwood mills sometimes encounter 
similar difficulties. 

An exhibit illustrating the laboratory’s box-testing 
work was shown at the convention of the National As. 
sociation of Canners and allied associations at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Specifications based on the results of lab- 
oratory tests have been adopted by the National Can- 
ners’ Association, the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers and the Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


Kiln Dried Structural Timbers 


Bending tests were made upon four kiln dried Doug- 
las fir beams and minor specimens cut from them. 
Beams | and 2 were dried under high velocity low super- 
heated steam, at a temperature of 225 degrees Fahren- 
heit for eight days, 230 degrees F ahrenheit for the sue- 
ceeding seven days and 240 degrees Fahrenheit for the 
remaining four days; beams 8 and 4 were kept at a 
temperature of 220 degrees Fahrenheit thruout the run. 
Steam was superheated for first five days when humid- 
ity was reduced to 70 percent. During the next four 
days humidity dropped gradually to 35 percent where 
it was maintained during the remaining seven days. 
Beams 1 and 2 had a modulus of rupture of 6620 and 
4910 pounds per square inch respectively and beams 3 
and 4 a modulus of rupture of 4740 and 6160 pounds 
per square inch respectively. All failed by horizontal 
shear due to severe checking. The two beams which 
developed the low stresses did not come within the 
limit for a 1600 pound working stress for select struc- 
tural Douglas fir. The results, however, are very en- 
couraging for the development of the.process for kiln 
drying Douglas fir beams in structural sizes. 

One piece of noble fir in a set of specimens treated 
experimentally showed a very peculiar penetrance 
which was more thoro than occurred in the other speci; 
mens in the treatment and which also suggested a frac- 
tionation of the creosote oil. The oil in this stick 
showed the usual black appearance to a distance com- 
parable with that found in the other specimens. Be- 
yond this, however, an area of less darkly colored oil 
was apparent. Thoro microscopic ex xamination of this 
material indicated that structural conditions were the 
same in all the material. The only significant differ- 
ence found in this lighter colored penetrated area was 
the presence of a considerable amount of fine fungous 
mycelium. 

An inspection was made of old wood block pave- 
ments in the South and middle West. This is a part 
of the study to determine the relative merits of vari- 
ous woods for paving and the best methods of preserva- 
tive treatment. 

It has been found that the volatility-toxicity curve 
of coal tar creosote is applicable to mixtures of cresylie 
acid and crude oil, as well as to mixtures of coal tar 
creosote and crude oil. 


Service Test Records on Posts and Poles 

The tabulated records of the life of treated and un- 
treated posts and poles, accompanied by an explanatory 
report, were sent to the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association to be included in the report of the commit- 
tee on service tests and published in this year’s pro- 
ceedings of the association. 

Temperature tests on seventy-two different fungi 
were continued at 12 degrees and 32 degrees Centigrade. 
In no instance has growth been entirely inhibited at the 
lower temperature. At the higher temperature, how- 
ever, 8 percent of the forms have shown no growth in 
three weeks, while 19 percent failed to grow as rapidly 
as duplicates kept at the lower temperatures. 

During January samples of rotten platform timbers 
removed from the pulp laboratory were placed in the 
fungus pit to develop fruit bodies. The fructifications 
appeared during February and the organism has been 
tentatively identified as Trametes serialis. This is one 
of the fungi which has proved very destructive in 
eastern textile mills. ‘ 

A study of the organism, along with several others, 
is being made to determine the rate at which it grows, 


the temperature ranges for spore germination, the 
character of the secondary spores and their physio- 
logical significance in propogating infections ete. 

A culture study is under way on an organism caus- 
ing reddish discoloration in samples of groundwood 
pulp stored in a wet condition. The organism appar- 
ently damages stored pulp seriously, causing consider- 
able financial loss. 


Comparative Pulp-Making Tests on Various Woods 

Three sulphate cooks were made on western yellow 
pine which gave pulps that in waterleaf form showed 
over a point to the pound pop test. 

Bleaching tests were made on the various pulps 
cooked by the sulphite process. The results showed 
that red gum cooked by this process is very difficult 
to bleach as the red color is very hard to eliminate. 
Sugar pine is also very hard to bleach. White fir 
bleaches almost as readily as white spruce. Red fir 
also bleaches fairly easily. 

In codperation with the Bureau of Standards, the 
Forest Products Laboratory is making a series of tests 
to determine the amount of current leakage thru rail- 
way ties. This is said to be a very important factor 
to the railroad signal system and the bureau is conduct- 
ing similar tests in other localities as well. The work 
at Madison is being applied to a line of experimental 
track recently laid by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad in coéperation with the laboratory. 

A small roof section covered with shingles painted 
with a zine borate paint has just been tested as to its 

(Concluded on Page 44) 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN MEET 


To Co-operate in Furnishing Government’s 
Needs—Freight Increase Discussed 





[Special telegram to AMBpRICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Norro.K, VA., May 10.—A very interesting meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association was held at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., today in the Chamberlain Hotel ball 
room. The attendance was large, about fifty being 
present. 

The minutes of the last meeting were dispensed with. 
Several important matters were discussed generally. The 
matter of the specific rule for pine lath was referred to 
the inspection committee with request for a report at the 
next meeting. 

John A. Arringdale, of Norfolk, was elected a member 
unanimously. 

Consideration was given to referendum 20 of the Cham 
ber of Commerce of the United States by the whole meet 
ing. Kach suggestion made by its special committee was 
discussed and the association voted in favor of all the 
suggestions. 

The next business was the report of Chairman ©. I. 
Millard of the special committee that went to Washington 
May 8 to codperate with the Government in its lumber 
needs for mobilization and training camps. Special at 
tention had been given to the 100,000,000 feet needed 
immediately for the Philadelphia training camp, to be 
handled with a view to saving the Government money. 
This committee conferred at length with a subcommittee 
on raw materials of the National Council of Defense, but 
had no authority to make prices. It offered the codpera 
tion of all North Carolina pine mills to the Government. 
This question evoked considerable discussion along price 
lines, patriotism, the best method of helping the Govern 
ment, the ear situation, the amount of stock to be fur 
nished by each of the members ete. The final action taken 
was tne appointment of a committee of members of the 
North Carolina Pine Association who will see that the 
Government gets lumber quickly and at prices commen 
surate with market conditions at the time orders are 
placed. The following were appointed by President 
Trumbull to that committee: IF. Kk. Waters, J. L. Camp, 
KF. L. Finkelstadt, John M. Gibbs, C. I. Millard. 

The next question discussed was the proposed 15 per 
cent increase in freight rates. This brought forth in 
discussion much comment and criticism for and against 
the railroads and for and against granting such an in 
crease. The result was adoption of a motion that recom 
mendation be made to the Government that such action 
be taken in respect to the railroads as will give them 
proper relief, 

Several routine matters were disposed of. A_ letter 
was read from the commission chosen to visit Huropean 
markets to investigate lumber conditions abroad, its mem- 
bers notifying the association of their intention to visit 
Norfolk May 16 and 17 for the purposes of studying the 
pine situation and soliciting payment of part of the 
amount subscribed by lumbermen for the commission’s 
expenses. 

Attention was called to the World’s Salesmanship Con 
gress to be held in Detroit June 10. Effort will be made 
to have association representatives attend the congress. 
Market conditions were touched upon, but changes are 
coming so rapidly that none present would venture predic 
tions other than to say that lower prices will not obtain 
for a long time; that the top has not been reached and 
salesmen have been recalled because of the inability of 
sales managers to keep up with the situation. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:30, following which lunch 
eon was served to the members, also to members of the 
North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation as guests of the Pine association. 

No joint meeting of the two associations was held. The 
box manufacturers’ meeting was largely taken up with 
discussions of lumber prie es and means to secure more 
money for the members’ products. The box manufac 
turers are a little at sea because of the rapidly changing 
conditions but are not hit so hard as they might be, as 
they are helped to some extent by new orders being taken 
now at prices obtaining at this time and by a few old 
contracts left over. 


. 


ASSOCIATED COOPERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Value of Wooden Barrels to be Emphasized 
—Substitutes Prohibitive in Price 


St. Louis, Mo., May 8.—The Associated Cooperage In 
dustries of America met in national convention at the 
Planter’s Hotel, at 11 a. m. today. President Wellford 
presided and was assisted by Secretary B. C. Sheahan, 
The first thing on the program was a meeting of the slack 
stave, heading and hoop group. In the afternoon there 
Was a meeting of the coopers’ group, which took up and 
discussed a variety of subjects, among them the contem- 
plated action of the Federal authorities to conserve the 
supply of glass, tin and paper during the war. One 
speaker said that the coopers had been complaining about 
the use of substitutes for wood containers, but that they 
were now in the position to offer barrels as substitutes for 
many varieties of tin and paper containers for all kinds 
of non-perishable foods. The secretary has already noti 
fied the Government that the coopers stood ready to sup- 
ply in barrels a cheaper container than is now used in 
many instances, and the expectation is that the Govern- 
ment will take action to conserve other materials by ac 
cepting the offer, ' 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 9.—The oflicers of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries that were elected are as follows: 

President—Walker L. Wellford, of the Chickasaw Cooper- 
age Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Kirst vice president—H. Poorman, of St. Louis, 

Second vice president—Palmer Clarkson, of St. Louis, 

Third vice president—-W. H. Knox, of Peoria, Il. 

Treasurer—KE, H. Defebaugh, of Barrel and Bow, Chicago. 

Secretary—B, C. Sheahan, of St. Louis, 

Nxecutive committee—W. KF. Wolfner, of Peoria, Ill. ; C. L. 
Harrison, of Cape Girardeau, Mo.; F. 8S, Charlot, of St. Louis ; 
George Martin, of Haynesville, La. 

The general session was conducted this morning. Presl 
dent Wellford talked on various relevant matters in his 
annual address, laying much stress on the contemplated 
15 pereent freight rate increase; containers; the possi 
bility that the Government would restrict steel mills’ 
operation to railroad products and such manufactures as 
would be needed in the war; advertising, and the general 
state of the organization. The president recommended 
that a delegation be appointed to appear before the com- 
mission in Washington in the rate matter, as well as 
before the different departments of the Government for 
the purpose of showing them that the cutting off the 
supply of steel and wire hoops would be fatal to the 
cooperage trade and would at the same time vitally affect 
the food supply. The suggestion also was made that con 
ferences be held with the Federal authorities on the 
matter of standardization, as specifications often lead 
to unnecessary increases in manufacturing costs. <A 
spirited and thoro discussion followed Mr, Wellford’s 
address, the important topic of curtailment of steel mills’ 
manufacturing activities being featured. The car situa 
tion was also discussed. 

The consensus of opinion was that a great opportunity 
now exists for the cooperage trade to inform the public 
as to the comparative low cost of barrels ete. as con 
tainers. One member present declared that if the Govern 
ment desires to conserve steel production it should pro 
hibit the manufacture of steel barrels. Mr. Wellford 
replied, saying that the present price of $15 per steel 
barrel was itself prohibitive, and the same high prices 
apply to tin and paper containers, Nevertheless it is 
the duty of the association, he added, to advertise the 
fact that a good and cheap substitute for these was to 
be found in barrels. The measures advocated by the 
president were put on motion and adopted. It ‘was de 
cided to send a delegation to Washington for the pur 
pose of taking up the different matters with the authori 
ties, each member of the party to pay his own expenses, 
The executive committee is included in the party. Volun 
teers were called for and a special committee of thirty 
members was appointed. 

Treasurer Defebaugh then read his report, which 
showed that there is a balance of $2,000 in the bank, He 
made an appeal for more funds to carry on the work of the 
organization and for appropriations for advertising pur 
poses, and succeeded in raising an amount something 
like $25,000 for the coming year’s expenditures, The 
budget has thus been doubled. 

A meeting was also held by the executive committee. 
I, ©. Belser, a St. Louis expert on cost accounting, de 
livered an address with blackboard illustrations on the 
subject of cost accounting. A committee was appointed 
to take up the details of a general plan that could he 
adopted by the association, The open price discussion 
was followed by the appointment of a committee to confer 
with the trade on the matter of open prices. One of the 
features of the entire convention was the large number 
in attendance, there having been 178 registrations of a 
total membership of 194. The convention was terminated 
with a dinner served Wednesday night at the Planter’s 
Hotel. 

COOPERS MEET AND ELECT OFFICERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 10.—On Thursday several groups 
constituting the convention met, among them the tight 
coopers. These elected J. K. Knox to the executive com- 
mittee and Charles Hudson as vice president, The session 
ended with a meeting of the executive committee to 
formulate into progress the work of the convention. 


—————eeeeeeeOoeeeeeowet 


Tue NATIONAL Association of Credit Men will establish 
a trade acceptance bureau in the association’s office and 
the bureau will be glad to furnish free forms of aecept- 
ances in general use, copies of addresses that have been 
made by business men and bankers on the subject, and 
leaflets that have been issued by various Federal Reserve 
banks, 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES REPORTED IN BRIEF 


Dates Set for Eleven Conferences—Salesmen’s National Organization and West Coast Loggers Hold Annual Meetings— 
Hardwood and Southern Pine Manufacturers to Consider General Freight Rate Increase 


May 16—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 
May 29—Grand Rapids Lumbermen's Association, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

June 13—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, Ill. Summer meeting. 

June 14—-Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, Ill. Midsummer meeting. 

June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting. f ; 

June 21-23—Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Midsummer meeting. 

June 23-30—Industrial Exposition and Export Conference, 
Springfield, Mass. oe 

June 26-29—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

Aug. 14-16—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


~~ 


THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAM 


The program, in almost finished form, for the annual 
meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
has been received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. As 
now formulated it is as follows: 

Thursday, June 14 

9:30 a. m. Registration of members and guests at en- 
trance to convention hall, first floor, Hotel Sherman. 

10:30 a. m. Address, “The Lumber Industry,” by Hon. 
James W. Fordney, Saginaw, Mich. 

Officers and committee reports: 

President’s address, John M. Woods. : 

Report of the Secretary-treasurer, Frank F. Fish. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8. A., Gardner I. 
Jones, Boston, Mass. ; 

Report of committee on Japanese oak, Earl Palmer, chair- 
man. 

1:00 p.m. Intermission for lunch. 

2:30 p.m. Report of committee on officers’ reports. 

Report of inspection rules committee, John W. McClure, 
chairman. 

Discussion of proposed inspection rules changes. 

Thursday evening at 7 o'clock (in this room) compli- 
mentary banquet tendered by the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association to members and invited guests. Secure tickets 
at registration desk. Notice: Owing to the amount of im- 
portant business which the present convention has to deal 
with, and the large attendance expected of those directly in- 
terested therein, no provision has been made this year for the 
entertainment of ladies. 

Friday, June 15 

9:30 a.m. Convention called to order. 

Resumption of discussion of proposed inspection rules 
changes. 

12:30 p. m. Intermission for lunch. 

1:30 p.m. Unfinished business. 

Report of committee on resolutions. 

New business. 

Election of president and three vice presidents to serve one 
year. 

Election of eight directors to serve three years. 

Entertainment in this room tonight at 7 o’clock—Beef- 
steak supper and smoker, music, vaudeville ; something differ- 
ent. Secure tickets at registration desk. 

Assistant Secretary H. J. Fuller advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that some changes in the program are not un- 
likely; that the address featured for the morning session 
of the first day will be delivered by either Senator Wecks 
of Massachusetts or Congressman F'ordney of Michigan, 
and that other modifications are possible. As has fre- 
quently been announced, the annual meeting will be held 
June 14 and 15. Headquarters will be at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 


LOUISIANA FORESTERS TO HOLD ANNUAL 


New Orueans, La., May 7.—It is announced that the 
Louisiana Forestry Association will hold its annual meet 
ing on May 19 next, at Urania, La. Henry i. Hardtner, 
president of the Urania Lumber Co., is also president of 
the association, and the annual will this year be held at 
Urania in order that the delegates may inspect the re- 
forestation in progress on cut-over lands of the Urania 
company, under direction of the State Conservation Com- 
mission. The senior class of the Yale School of Forestry, 
which has been studying practical reforestation on this 
reserve for several weeks, will attend the meeting and 
participate in its discussions. Among others scheduled 
to address the meeting are M. L. Alexander, conservation 
commissioner of Louisiana; Maj. J. G. Lee, of the chair 
of forestry, Louisiana State University; Prof. George 
Williamson, of the Natchitoches State Normal School; 
State Forester Foster, of Texas; Profs. H. H. Chapman 
and H. C. Bryant, of the Yale Forest School, and Mr. 
Hardtner. 


COMMITTEE TO FIGHT PROPOSED ADVANCE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 7.—James EK, Stark, president of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, has named 
the following to serve on the committee to have charge 
of the fight against the proposed blanket advance of 15 
percent on hardwood lumber and forest products: Walker 
L. Wellford, representing Arkansas, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana and Tennessee interests as president of the Asso- 
ciated Cooperage Industries; R. L. Jurden, representing 
Arkansas interests, and John W. McClure, representing 
Mississippi interests. Mr. Stark is chairman of this com- 
mittee and J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, is also a 
member. The latter two will look after the entire terri 
tory covered by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion. Howard Coles, president of the Southwestern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, will appoint one member that 
will serve with the foregoing. Subcommittees are to be 
appointed the latter part of this week by this larger com- 
mittee. 

W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), has been 
elected a member of the governing board of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association to succeed his late asso- 
ciate, George D. Burgess. 

















WESTERN ALABAMA MANUFACTURERS CONFER 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., May 7.—An enthusiastic and inter- 
esting monthly meeting of the West Alabama Pine Asso- 
ciation was held here in the Board of Trade rooms on Fri- 
day evening of last week. 

J. E. Jones, of New Orleans, chief inspector of the 
Southern Pine Association, gave an instructive talk on the 
grading, manufacturing and shipping of lumber. He 
went into detail as to how much the mill operator would 
make annually by a little care in grading and more care 
in the manufacture of his lumber. 

H. B. Rox, of Birmingham, agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., spoke at length as to the course of the pres- 
ent car shortage and gave his views of the proposed in- 
crease in freight rates to the railroad companies. Mr. 
Rox explained why an increase in freight rates at this 
time was necessary to the roads before they could give 
any material relief to the shipping public in equipment 
or service, 

I’, G. Blair, of Tuscaloosa, presented a letter from Con- 
gressman W. }3. Oliver setting forth the immediate wants 
of the Government in lumber for shipbuilding and the 
housing of troops. ‘This letter was referred to the board 
of directors, to be called in special session, for immediate 
action. The meeting adjourned to meet in Reform, Ala., 
on Friday afternoon, June 1, 


OAK ASSOCIATION’S FIRST BOOKLET ISSUED 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 8.—The American Oak Manu- 
facturers’ Association has just received its first booklet 
from the press. This shows the entire membership list 
of the organization, a total of ninety members. One new 
member has been received since this list was compiled, 
bringing the present membership to 91. 

The booklet also refers to the advertising campaign 
now being conducted thru standard publications thruout 
the country and asks that those who read these advertise- 
ments codperate with the association in seeing that the 
largest benefits are derived therefrom. 








TO CONSIDER PROPOSED GENERAL ADVANCE 

New Orwueans, LA., May 7.—The transportation com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association will hold a meet- 
ing here on May 16 next, to consider the application of 
the railroads for a general advance of 15 percent in 
freight rates and take such action with respect thereto as 
may be deemed necessary. 

The association’s committee on cut-over lands will hold 
a meeting on May 24 to consider plans for the permanent 
organization authorized by the recent Cut-over Land Con- 
ference of the South, to conduct the systematic develop- 
ment of the ecut-over areas in the southern States. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN MEET 

Opposition to any increase in railroad freight rates, any 
change in the present method of the reconsignment of 
cars, and to the present law that gives the railroads’ the 
right to file new tariffs at any time they may elect were 
the outstanding features of the annual meeting of the 
National Association Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, 
held in Chicago at Hotel Sherman on Saturday, May 5. 

A. C. Quixley, of Chicago, presided, as Alexander Ham- 
ilton, of Indianapolis, Ind., president of the association, 
was unable to attend. Following the reading of a tele- 
gram from President Hamilton, expressing his regret at 
not being able to come to Chicago and wishing the asso- 
ciation further success, acting Chairman Quixley an- 
nouneed the appointment of the following committees: 


Nomination—A. H. Ruth, of Chicago; Carl EB. Sanborn, of 
Decatur, Ill. 


Auditing—R. A. Blackburn, of Milwaukee, Wis.; C. FE. 
Richart, of Bloomington, 111. 

Resolutions—A. H. Ruth and R. A. Blackburn. 

Credentials—F. L. Johnson, of Chicago, and T. H. Nelson, 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 


300d of the association—T. A. Nelson and R. A. Blackburn. 

The report of the nomination committee placing in 
nomination the following was adopted: President, Rob- 
ert A. Blackburn, of Milwaukee, Wis.; first vice president, 
Harry Wilbur, of Milwaukee, Wis.; second vice president, 
KE. C. Leaming, of Chicago; directors: Carl FE. Sanborn, 
KE. 0. P. Miller, George B. Cortis. 

A lengthy discussion occurred on the matter of whether 
the association should favor an increase in freight rates, 
the question being brought up thru a letter from the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association fay- 
oring an increase and asking the salesmen’s organization 
to do likewise. After a prolonged discussion the request 
of the Philadelphia wholesalers was placed on file and the 
resolutions committee was instructed to formulate a reso- 
lution not only opposing any increase in freight rates and 
a change in the present method of the reconsignment of 


. ears, but also going on record as opposed to the railroads 


being permitted to file new tariffs at any time of the year, 
and asking that instead the railroads should have permis- 
sion only to file new tariffs once a year. The resolution, 
which was adopted, reads as follows: 


WHernas, We are advised that the railroads are asking 
the privilege of making an increase in freight rates; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen has made the following a part of its min- 
utes, opposing any increase in freight rates, especially under 
ee conditions, feeling that such an act would be un- 
ust. 

Furthermore, The association is opposed to any changes in 
the present method of reconsignment of cars, feeling that 
such method is not injurious to the lumber interests. 

Furthermore, Our body is opposed to the present law which 
gives the railroad corporations a right to file new tariffs at 
any time they may elect to do so; that the law should be 
changed so that they could only file applications once a 


year for increase or decrease in rates, because under the 
present system of this law it is absolutely impossible for any 
— or manufacturing institution to market its 
goods. 

The resolutions committee also presented a memorial on 
the death of the late Charles F, Rea, of Marinette, Wis., 
sales manager of the Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Co., who 
died on April 19. Mr. Rea was a member of the North- 
western association and the National, and always took a 
prominent part in the affairs of the salesmen’s organiza- 
tions. 

Following the presentation of the reports of the differ- 
ent committees the meeting adjourned. 





ONTARIO RETAILERS TO ORGANIZE 

Toronto, ONT., May 7.—The movement to organize an 
association of Ontario’s retail lumber dealers is taking 
shape. A preliminary gathering was held at Windsor, on 
May 3, attended by about fifty retailers from Toronto and 
western Ontario, when plans for organization were fully 
discussed. At a banquet held in the evening F. J. Robin- 
son, president of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the 
association, spoke on the advantage of trade organiza- 
tion, and urged those present to form an association, con- 
tributing some valuable suggestions as to the work it 
should undertake. 





PACIFIC COAST LOGGERS MEET 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 7.—The annual meeting of the 
Pacifie Coast Loggers’’ Association was held in the as- 
sembly room in the White Building, Seattle, Saturday. 
A. J. Morely, of Aberdeen, Wash., president of the asso- 
ciation, acted as chairman, and A. W. Callow, Hoquiam, 
Wash., secretary. There was a fair attendance of log- 
gers from the Columbia River, Willapa and Grays Har- 
bor and the Puget Sound district. A review of the log 
supply in the different districts showed it about equal to 
the demand with no surplus of logs. There is a prospect 
of decreased consumption from the fact that some mills 
will soon be forced to close down, because of lack of cars 
and ships with which to transport their lumber. This 
of course may be offset in a measure by the forced log- 
ging of long timbers for materials to be used in con- 
structing ships for the Government. 

Most of the time of the meeting was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the new first aid law passed by the last Wash- 
ington legislature. E. P. Blake, of Seattle, suggested 
that the loggers should employ a man thoroly experienced 
and conversant with the requirements of the law to ex- 
plain to employers just what is required, and a resolution 
was adopted providing for a committee to confer with 
committees from allied organizations with the idea of 
jointly securing the services of someone experienced in the 
requirements of the measure. Clarence Parker, former 
State industrial insurance commissioner, who is now em- 
ployed by lumbermen of Everett to look after the first.aid 
measure and matters of that sort, addressed the meeting 
on the subject. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: 

President—A. W. Callow, Hoquiam, Wash. 

Treasurer—E. P. Blake, Seattle, Wash. (reélected). 

Vice presidents—IEd English and Mark Reed, for the Puget 


Sound district ; J. 8. O'Gorman, Columbia River district ; Roy 
Sargent, Grays Harbor district. 


The president was instructed to appoint a secretary. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS IN 
SPECIAL MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 7.—With officers and mem- 
bers of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Agso- 
ciation as hosts, the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association had a successful special mecting in this 
city Friday. It was. well attended by Wisconsin whole- 
salers, who fraternized all day with their Minneapolis 
competitors and added six concerns to the membership of 
the new association. The additions are the Payson Smith 
Lumber Co.; Parker-Kellogg Lumber Co.; Booraem- 
Powell Lumber Co., and Osborne & Clark Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis; Steven & Jarvis, Eau Claire, Wis., and N. 
J. Campbell Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

President H. C. Humphrey, of Appleton, Wis., presided 
at the meeting, and Secretary Philip Monson, of Wausau, 
was in attendance. Sessions were held in the Empire 
room of the Hotel Radisson. After reading of minutes 
and voting in new members, the association discussed 
traffic matters briefly. The association has been repre- 
sented in transportation matters by A. E. Solie, of the 
Central Traffic Association, Wausau, who has opposed the 
proposed increase in reconsignment charges and the in- 
crease in demurrage. Members in the informal discus- 
sion expressed sentiment against both changes. A. F. 
Wrbsky, of the Payson Smith Lumber Co., said experi- 
ence proved that the increased demurrage charge did not 
help to release cars, 

On motion of T. T. Jones a finance committee was 
created. C. P. Crosby, of Rhinelander, Wis.; Payson 
Smith, of Minneapolis, and A. H. Jarvis, of Eau Claire, 
were appointed. President Humphrey proposed that the 
association take action showing its readiness to stand by 
the Government for war service, and he was authorized to 
appoint a committee on resolutions. He named C. E. 
Gill, P. M. Parker and A. H. Jarvis. This committee re- 
ported two resolutions at the afternoon session. One on 
support of the war was as follows: 

Fully appreciating the crisis which confronts our coun- 
try in the war with Germany; realizing that the resources 
of the nation must be conserved and properly utilized: that 


every effort of its citizens must be so directed as to insure 
the greatest efficlency; we, the members of the Northern 
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Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association, in convention as- 
sembled, pledge our fullest support to the government, and 
to this end offer all our material resources and manhood, and 
the facilities of our organization for promoting effective co- 
éperation in carrying the war to a successful conclusion. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously, and similar 
action was taken on the following: 

With absolute confidence in the outcome of the present 
situation now confronting the nation, but realizing the need 
of conservation in world necessities, especially food stuffs, 
the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association de- 
sires to urge that until the termination of the war the 
manufacture of grain into liquors of every kind be absolutely 
probibited. 

Copies of this resolution were ordered sent to the Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin members of Congress. 

A proposed amendment to the bylaws was presented by 
Seeretary Munson and adopted on motion of T. T. Jones, 
making the president and vice president exofficio members 
of the exccutive committee and increasing the committee 
to ten. ; 

The meeting then adjourned and the visitors were taken 
by the Minneapolis wholesalers for an extensive automo- 
bile tour to see the beauty spots of Minneapolis and 
vicinity. At 6:30 p. m. they assembled again in the Em- 
pire room where about thirty-five sat down to an informal 
dinner. P. M. Parker, president of the Northwestern 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, presided and theré 
were a number of informal talks, but the evening was 
devoted mainly to getting acquainted. The successful en- 
tertainment program was in the hands of a local commit- 
tee headed by A. H. Barnard, 
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MILLWORK PEOPLE HOLD QUARTERLY 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ATLANTA, GA., May 9.—At the quarterly meeting today 
at the Piedmont Hotel of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association a gratifying spirit of 
optimism was evinced. The volume of business was re- 
ported to be much larger than had been expected. Most 
of the factories were found to have sufficient work on 
hand to keep them busy. The chief complaint was at 
the shortage and advancing prices of material. State- 


ments were made that business could be doubled if sufii- 
cient raw material could be obtained. Owing to this 
shortage, induced partly by a scarcity of cars, difficulty 
is experienced in making estimates for the coming months. 

Members were present from Texas to Georgia and all 
agreed that business is surprisingly good, but that lack 
of material is a serious difficulty. Statements were made 
that lumber and millwork have advanced less in propor- 
tion than any other necessities, such as food, clothing and 
fuel, and that no better time could be expected for home 
building. It was prophesied that in the next six months 
prices will soar. 

The association voted to hold its annual meeting at 
Asheville, N. C., on August 16 and 17. Five new mem- 
bers were admitted and the benefits derived from recently 
installed cost systems were discussed. 

Both morning and afternoon sessions were held. The 
association in a body had luncheon at the Ansley. The 
war tax and its effect on millwork manufacturers were 
understood to have been broached. Thirty members of 
the association attended the quarterly meeting. 





RETAILERS DISCUSS FUTURE LUMBER SUPPLY 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., May 8.—Staggering as the lumber 
requirements of the Government for war uses may seem 
at first glance, there still will be lumber and lots of it for 
the retailers to sell. That was the belief expressed today 
at a meeting of retailers here by M. B. Nelson, second 
vice president and general sales manager of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., and by L. C. Boyle, counsel for the Southern 
Pine Association. Both Mr. Nelson and Mr. Boyle have 
recently returned from Washington, where they were in 
conference with memberseof the Council for National 
Defense and hence they were in a position to speak ad- 
visedly of the prospects, and their words were reassuring 
to the retailers, many of whom had visions of virtually 
having to close up shop until the enormous demands of the 
Government could be filled by the mills, Mr. Nelson said: 

The Government needs at once about 360,000,000 feet of 
lumber for the building of cantonments for troops in train- 


ing. Within the next six months the building of a hundred 
ships will require probably 125,000,000 feet more. The army 





plan is to build thirty cantonments of which twenty-five 
will be of southern pine and five of west Coast lumber. That 
means something like 300,000,000 feet of southern pine, 
which is an average of only 100 cars for each of the mills in 
the Southern Pine Association. 

The meeting was called by President Bolman of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association for the purpose 
of discussing a question which has been of increasing con- 
cern to the retail lumbermen of the Southwest. The fear 
was growing among them that the supply of lumber would 
be cut off from their yards and they wanted to exchange 
views on the subject. One hundred and twenty-five 
dealers, representing 800 yards, were present. The dis- 
cussion went far toward dispelling the gloom, but there 
still were some dealers who felt misgivings about the 
future. It was generally agreed, however, that with the 
Government board controlling and pooling the freight 
cars, the car situation probably would be improved as cars 
would be allowed to leave their own roads. The car situa- 
tion is the very crux of the difficulty in getting lumber 
at this time. 





CORINTHIANS PLAN HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 

New Or.LEans, LA., May 8.—Vicegerent M. M. Elledge, 
of Corinth, Miss., has arranged for a Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion at Corinth on May 17. On that day the Daughters 
of the Confederacy will unveil a $50,000 Confederate 
monumént at Shiloh Cemetery, eighteen miles from Cor- ‘ 
inth, and it is expected that the unveiling ceremony will 
draw a large attendance. The concatenation will be held 
that evening, 





SETS DATE FOR BIG DAY 
Sr. Louis, Mo., May 8.—So successful was the last 
banquet and concatenation of Hoo-Hoo on National Hoo- 
Iloo Day, April 27, that the order has decided to give a 
grand entertainment, banquet and dance at a near date. 
The first Saturday in June has been set as the day, but 
this date is tentative. H. C. Ball, D. R. Fitzroy, L. M. 
Tully, Charles Price, 8. EK. Cornelius and Harry Mont- 
gomery constitute the new committee on entertainment, 
and each and every one of these men is disposed to enter 

into anything of that kind with enthusiasm. 





CLUBS AND EXCHANGES ACTIVELY AT WORK 


BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE HOLDS ANNUAL 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ATLANTA, GA., May 9.—Pledging its support to the 
President and to Congress in a set of resolutions that 
offered its services to the Government in any efforts its 
members might be called upon to make, the Atlanta 
Builders’ Exchange held its annual meeting here last 
night in the assembly hall of the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. The resolutions, a copy of which will be for- 
warded to the President and to the proper administration 
heads, stated that the members of the exchange would 
place at the disposal of their country their knowledge, 
experience and resources in their own business and use 
their best efforts in whatever way the Government might 
direct them. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—P. C. Gilham, of the Carter Electric Co. 

Virst vice president—A. Craig, Colcord Lumber Co. 


Second vice president—D. A. Farrell, Farrell Heating & 
Plumbing Co. 

Treasurer—R. M. Walker. 

Directors—T. F. Kennedy, McGinnis Co.; W. V. Kries- 
haber, B. H. Krieshaber Co.; Homer Park, McGauhey Elec- 
tric Co.; Wills N. Timmons, Crumley-Shart Hardware Co., 
and Williams Wilson, William Wilson Co. 


Sees 


LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD CLUB HOLDS MEETING 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 8.—Members of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club freely expressed their opinions of the 
present and future status of the lumber business at a re- 
cent meeting. In discussing the war situation several 
manufacturers said that they did not expect to see a con- 
tinuation of the present demand for lumber manufac- 
tured into luxuries and that building, with the exception 
of farm building, probably would be curtailed somewhat. 
ILowever, it is believed that the Government demand will 
offset this loss. 

‘‘The present demand for lumber is so great that no 
one is hustling for new business,’’ asserted one member, 
who stated that out of an average of fifty telegrams sent 
out asking for prices on lumber, he would receive about 
one reply, showing that the country is generally short of 
stock, 

0. L. Hays, of Bowling Green, Ky., a timber buyer, 
discussed logging and lumber conditions in the South, 
dwelling principally on the log situation. Mr. Hays said: 

The log situation is puzzling. Prices are holding up and 
increasing steadily. It is costing entirely too much to haul 
logs, and mills are doing well to get them hauled at any 
price. Labor is — scarce, and in fact is hardly to be 
had, the late spring having held back the farmers until they 
and all their mules and men are too busy to haul logs. 
Mules are expensive, and mills which have had to buy 
extra teams have been forced to pay $250 for a mule which 
two years ago was high at $125. Labor has increased ac- 
cordingly, snd many mills are having trouble in getting 
logs enough to operate at capacity. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB PLANS OUTING 


_ Evansvitiz, Inp., May 9.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held at the 
New Vendome Hotel last night and was the most largely 
attended meeting of the season. After a splendid busi- 
ness men’s luncheon had been served under the direc- 
tion of Secretary Mertice E. Taylor, several important 
business matters were taken up. 

The club went on record as being opposed to the pro- 
posed 15 percent increase in freight rates, declaring it- 
self, however, in favor of a reasonable advance after the 
railroads had submitted undeniable evidence to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission showing that these ad- 
vances were justified. 

The date of the annual summer outing of the club was 
changed from Tuesday, June 12, to Tuesday, June 19, 
and will be given on the steamer Prince and barge Prin- 


cess. The change was made in order to let the children 
of lumbermen and their friends attending the public 
schools attend the outing, it being pointed out that the 
schools will be in session during the second week in June. 
The boat and barge will leave here at 2 o’clock on the 
afternoon and will return at 11 o’clock at night. 

John C, Keller, traffic manager of the club, said he 
would be ready in a short time to render a finding in the 
claim of Maley & Wertz, local hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers, against the Southern Railroad Co. The lum- 
ber firm secured the promise from the Southern. Railroad 
to get cars at a siding a few miles from here to bring logs 
into the city, and after the logs had been delivered to the 
siding the railroad company failed to furnish the cars 
as promised. ‘Traffic Manager Keller also spoke of the 
car shortage and said that while the situation was some- 
what better that it is still far from being satisfactory 
in this section. 

President George O. Worland expressed satisfaction at 
the good work accomplished by the club during the last 
season and expressed the belief that the next year would 
see even greater results accomplished. 





DISCUSS TRAFFIC QUESTIONS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 9.—Division H, the tie and timber 
members of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, held another 
meeting yesterday further to consider the question of in- 
ducing the Public Service Commission of Missouri to 
rescind or postpone its decision to suspend the maximum 
freight law, which penalizes ties and timbers all the 
way from 20 to 200 percent. The meeting considered 
the matter of employing an attorney and having a repre- 
sentative delegation appear before the commission. A 
statement of the case was embodied in a petition which 
is now being sent out by Secretary Pier to various per- 
sons concerned, 

Division F (the wholesalers) held its regular weekly 
meeting at the Mercantile Club further to discuss the 
question of reconsignments. It was decided to appoint a 
committee to appear at the coming interstate commerce 
hearing at Chicago, and R. J. Reifling was appointed to 
represent the division at that hearing. To go with him 
and act as advisers, the chairman of the division, Mr. Me- 
Clure and E. E. Eversull, of the Ferguson Lumber Co., 
were appointed. 





NEW OFFICERS TAKE CHARGE OF CLUB 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 8.—An entirely new manage- 
ment took charge of the Lumbermen’s Club of this city 
last night after an election which resulted in the choice 
of all but one of the candidates on the Regular ticket. 
The new president is George M. Morgan, of the Nicola, 
Stone & Myers Co., who ran on both tickets, having been 
endorsed by the Independents as well as by the Regulars. 
The other Regulars elected are P. V. Shoe, of the Kosse, 
Shoe & Schleyer Co., first vice president; John Byrns, 
of the Cumberland Valley Lumber Co., second vice presi- 
dent and Chilton Ellett, of the Mowbray & Robinson Co., 
secretary. The winning Independent is J. Watt Graham, 
of the Graham Lumber Co. (Ine.). 

The installation took place immediately after the result 
of the election was ascertained. Mr. Morgan announced 
a vigorous policy of the other new officers to make the 
coming year a successful one for the club. He expressed 
the opinion that the club should not take any action in 
opposition to a fair and equitable increase of railroad 
freight rates. bata 

Retiring President Christie was voted the appreciation 
of the membership for his efforts during the last year, and 
thanks were extended also to the other retiring officers. 


The club passed a resolution on the 15 percent increase 
of freight rates asked by the railroads, taking the posi- 
tion that a reasonable increase would not be opposed, 
provided, however, that the increase will not apply to ship- 
ments on orders placed by lumbermen prior to April 25, the 
date of the announcement by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that tentative increases would be allowed; 
and provided that the railroads would obtain sufficient 
equipment to handle lumber shipments without delay, by 
the time the increases would become effective. 

The club voted to omit the usual summer outing this 
year and to devote the $125 that would be required to be 
appropriated for the outing to the American Red Cross. 
President Morgan, however, was authorized to call a spe- 
cial meeting some time in June so that the membership 
would have at least one gathering during the summer. 
President Morgan was authorized to appoint a committee 
to prepare a suitable memorial to Clinton Crane. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE APPOINTS COM- 
MITTEES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA,, May 7.—The monthly meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of this city was held last 
Thursday afternoon in the exchange rooms, with Presi- 
dent Samuel Roberts officiating, and over thirty present. 
Committee appointments for the following year were an- 
nounced «as follows: 


Legislation—Irederick 8. Underhill, chairman; Horace A. 
Reeves, jr., Amos Y. Lescher, Benjamin Stoker and William 
Henry Smedley. 


Railroads and transportation—J. Randall Williams, jr., 
chairman; Robert G. Kay, Herbert P. Robinson, J. A. Finley 
and T. Noel Butler. 

Office and entertainment—John W. Coles, chairman; 
George Rodgman, Joseph Hyde, Warren D. D. Smith and 
Abram W. Trimble. 

Membership—Robert B. Rayner, chairman; Robert L. 
Hilles, Joseph P, Comegys, George Nass and Joseph C. Gucker. 

Credit bureau—John BE. Lloyd, chairman; William C, Mac- 


stride, Edward T. Henson, J. Anderson Ross and Richard 
C, Bsenwein. 


By-laws and rules—John I. Coulbourn, chairman; M. L. 
March and I’, W. Aszmann., 


Vinance—Fisher Dalrymple, chairman ; Samuel H. Shearer, 
and Wilson H, Lear. 


Special committee on soliciting new members—F. W. 
Aszman, chairman; Abram W. Trimble, Harry G. Parker, 
Frank K. Gillingham and Warren D. D. Smith. 


Committee on arbitration (elected by the directors on 
April 23)—John I. Coulbourn, chairman; J. Anderson Ross 
and Wilson H. Lear. 

The following applications for membership are in hand: 
Charles Atherton & Co., William F. Nickel jr., A. J. 
Levy Lumber Co., James EK. Tague & Co., Gill Lumber Co. 
and Kreamer & Co, 

Resolutions concerning opposing the proposed increased 
freight rates and enforced prohibition for the period of 
the war were approved. Other matters especially concern- 
ing changes in the exchange’s bylaws and in name of the 
organization and also in demurrage rules were referred to 
committees for further consideration. 





FRENCH FIRMS ENGAGED IN CONSTRUCTION 
WORK 
Wasuineton, D. C., May 8.—Commercial Attache 
C. W. A. Veditz at Paris, France, has forwarded a list 
of French firms engaged in construction work. Copies 
of this list, which will be of value to lumbermen inter- 
ested in reconstruction work in France may be obtained 
upon application to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, or its district or codperative offices. Reference 
should be made to file No. 2422. 
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GREAT SHIP BUILDING ACTIVITY AT MOBILE 


Mosi.e, ALA., May 7.—There has considerable 
ship building activity at this port, and many interests 
with several millions of capital have become greatly 
interested in Mobile as a location for ship building plants. 
The prediction is made by conservative business men 
that half a dozen ship building plants, capitalized at a 
total of several millions of dollars, will be operating in 
Mobile within the year. This prediction is made upon the 
closing of several deals for land for responsible interests 
which have capital for operating great plants. 

Rolf Seeberg, representing Norwegian capital, is ex 
pecting to close a deal this week for a site on Dog River, 
about eight or ten miles south of the city. J. F. Cole 
man, of New Orleans, representing outside capital, has 
secured an option on a body of Jand lying on Mobile 
River, Bayou Sara and Chickasabogue, north of the city. 
Capt. Varian ©. Scott has purchased twenty acres on 
Chickasabogue for a ship building plant. The Barrett 
Shipbuilding Co. has secured a contract for building four 
submarine chasers, and the Henderson Dry Docks Co. is 
doing the construction work, already having begun on the 
first of these boats. The Alabama Dry Docks Co. will 
soon spend $300,000 for the construction of marine 
ways. The Murnan Shipbuilding Corporation has been 
capitalized under the laws of Delaware for $3,000,000, 
with a paid up stock of $1,000,000 and will operate the 
Murnan property on Blakely Island, opposite the city. 

Wealthy lumbermen of Mississippi, headed by the Kast 
man-Gardiner Co., are discussing plans for the building 
of a shipyard here, in which lumbermen expect to build 
their own vessels for transporting the products of their 
mills to foreign markets. Report has it that Mobile is 
being seriously considered for the establishment of such 
a plant. 


“CLEAN UP” CAMPAIGN TO BOOST WOOD'S USE 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—The New 
England’s ‘*Clean Up’? campaign was continued today 
with the publication of an announcement by the New 
England Clean Up Campaign Committee that forms a 
corking good boost for the durability of wood construe 
tion, altho primarily it is intended to encourage people to 
enhance the values of their property thru the liberal 
use of paint. Old frame houses erected from 1635. to 
1770 are referred to in the announcement as structures 
that, in excellent condition today, prove conclusively how 
unusually long a wooden building can be made to render 
service if painted at regular intervals. Just the same, 
there are many ancient colonial homesteads that have been 
sadly neglected by the paintbrush yet stand today unim 
paired, their sturdy timbers and stout clapboard sides 
in first rate shape. The announcement goes on to say that 
too many people consider the use of paint from a deco 
rative viewpoint only, its use for preservative measures 
being given minor consideration, 

Unless a wooden building is properly painted at regu 
lar intervals it soon absorbs moisture, its joints open and 
disintegration gets to be only too rapid. Not only is 
paint indispensable from the point of decoration, preser 
vation and cleanliness, but also is a valuable aid in sani 
tation. The application of paint to the walls, ceiling and 
woodwork of rooms previously oceupied by persons with 
contagious diseases constitutes one of the most efficacious 
means of destroying bacteria; even the fumes of paint 
that is drying are highly antiseptic as the drying oils give 
off formaldehyde. Lumber dealers here have been keenly 
interested in the clean up campaign from its inception 
and those in the rural and suburban communities are co 
operating enthusiastically in the campaign, 
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TENDERS USE OF GOLF COURSE TO AVIATORS 


Mempuis, TENN., May 9,—L. P. DuBose, vice president 
of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., has 
written a letter to Captain Christie in charge of the 
United States aviation field at Memphis, tendering the use 
of the 21-acre golf course owned by the company to be 
used by the army aviators here for a landing ground. 
Charleston is located about eighty miles south of Mem 
phis and the golf course would, in the opinion of experts, 
prove excellent for the purpose suggested, 

Captain Christie has the offer under consideration, with 
probability of acceptance. 

This is the second move by the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co, 
to display its patriotism, The other was in the announce 
ment recently given wide publicity that it would devote 
all of its cultivated land, something like 2,200 aeres, to 
the raising of corn and other foodstuff crops. 
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CANADA’S TIMBER RESOURCES AND PRODUCTION 


VANCOUVER, B. C., May 7.—The Forest Products 
Laboratories of Canada, located at Ottawa, Ont., has 
issued a report on Canadian woods that shows the Domin 
ion has vast timber resources. R. H. Campbell, Director 
of Forestry, has estimated that Canada’s present supply 
of commercial timber is between 500,000,000,000 and 800,- 
000,000,000 board feet, covering an area of approximately 
250,000,000 acres. This estimate refers only to saw tim- 
ber, material suitable for pulp wood, firewood, poles ete. 
not being included. 

British Columbia with 50,000,000 acres, containing 
400,000,000,000 board feet, has more large saw timber 
than any other province in the Dominion. The coast re- 
gion of the province contains the bulk of the best timber, 
Douglas fir, western hemlock, western yellow pine, spruce 
and red cedar being the important species. Altho largely 
a farming province, Alberta is estimated to contain 5,400,- 
000 acres of commercial saw timber, amounting to 21,000,- 
900,000 board feet. Spruce is probably the most impor- 
tant species in this province. Saskatchewan has a timber 
area estimated at 3,584,000 which contain about 14,000,- 
000,000 board feet of good timber. The lumber cut at 
present is almost entirely spruce with a small proportion 
of larch and poplar. Of the western provinces, Manitoba 


coutains the least good saw timber, the estimate placing 
the acreage at 1,920,000 acres with about 6,850,000,000 
board feet. 

Of the eastern provinces, Quebee contains the greatest 
amount of uncut timber, the acreage being estimated at 
between 80,000,000 and 100,000,000 acres with about 160,- 
000,000,000 board feet of saw timber. Spruce is the prin- 
cipal species marketed from this province, tho consider- 
able quantities of balsam fir and white pine are cut. On- 
tario, on the other hand, cuts a great deal of white pine 
and also has great forest resources. The forest area of 
Ontario is estimated at between 70,000,000 and 90,000,000 
acres with approximately 150,000,000,000 board feet of 
merchantable timber. In 1915 white pine formed 60 per- 
cent of the cut in Ontario. New Brunswick has a total 
forest area of about 12,000,000 acres with standing tim- 
ber estimated at 22,000,000,000 board feet, principally 
spruce. Nova Scotia is estimated to have 5,744,000 acres 
of forest land with about 10,000,000,000 board feet of con 
iferous saw timber. 

The heavy structural species of Canada named in order 
of merit and resources by the report are Douglas fir, west- 
ern hemlock, eastern hemlock, western yellow pine, west- 
ern larch, red pine and eastern larch. 
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WOOD BLOCK PAVING OF BOSTON STREET DEBATED 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—4The question whether Tremont 
Street between Boylston Street and Van Rensselaer Place 
shall be paved with creosoted wood blocks or grouted 
granite block has been vigorously fought by the abutting 
property owners and Commissioner HK. F. Murphy of the 
public works. The taxpayers decidedly prefer wooden 
street surfaces. And the commissioner, altho he has 
admitted more than once that wood block paving ‘‘makes 
a most satisfactory modern city street’’ insists he is 
going to have granite streets everywhere downtown, The 
strange part of it all is that tho the mayor promised the 
taxpayers at a recent hearing that the street in question 
would be paved with creosoted wood blocks, the com- 
missioner is going ahead with his plans to have the street 
paved with granite material. The commissioner has ex 
plained that he has no particular friendship with the in 
terests that favor the use of granite, and that wood block 
is never satisfactory when laid on more than 2 percent 
grade. The street in question, by the way, is in part 4.20 
percent graded, 

The suggestion has been made that the manufacturers 
of wood block paving material, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and other interests take up this question of wood 
block paving on grades greater than 2 percent for the 
purpose of demonstrating that such paving is satisfactory 
if properly laid. With his contention against the laying 
of wood blocks on grades of less than 2 percent, the com- 
missioner has prepared a list of wood paved streets in 
Boston where the grade is more than 2 percent. 


MISSISSIPPI] CARPENTERS DEFEND WOODEN SHINGLES 


The advertisement which is herewith reproduced in re 
duced form was inserted in the Meridian (Miss.) Dispatch 
of May 4 in connection with the agitation in that city 
for and against an ordinance proposing to prohibit the 
wooden shingle. The union carpenters of that southern 
city are evidently able to command the services of an 
expert copy-writer. It would be difficult to make a better 
argument in the space used, 





FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY NOTES 

(Continued from page 41) 
fire-resistant properties, after having been exposed to 
the weather on the roof of the Forest Products Labor- 
atory for nearly three years. Other shingles freshly 
painted with the same paint were tested in comparison. 
The results show that the paint had resisted the action 
of the weather without losing its fire-retarding proper- 
ties to any marked extent. A close examination of the 
exposed part of the shingles showed that the paint was 
in first class condition. It was concluded, therefore, 
that a zine borate paint has excellent lasting qualities 
and that it retains its fire-retardant properties for at 
least three years. 

Until recently, practically all railroads in the United 
States accepted chestnut oak on the same basis as white 
oak. Tests at the Forest Products Laboratory and at 
one commercial wood preserving plant show, however, 
that chestnut oak is much like red oak as regards ease 
and desirability of treatment. White oak is, because of 
its durability, one of the most desirable tie woods in 
its natural state, but is difficult to treat. Red oak is 
less durable untreated but takes treatment readily. 
One railway company has already changed its classifi- 
cation so that chestnut oak will be accepted as a treat- 
ment tie and classed with the red oaks. Other railroads 
are proposing to make the same change in classification. 
The general opinion of railroad engineers seems to be 
that chestnut oak is more durable than red oak and 
less durable than white oak. 





YELLOW PINE COMING IN QUANTITY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


NEw Or.eEAns, La., May 10.—The Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. is shipping from Bogalusa to Chicago today fifty 
cars of yellow pine, principally timbers. This is said to be 
the largest single shipment ever made by the company. 
The stock is being moved on the company’s own logging 
cars and one of its employees accompanies the shipment 
to insure prompt return of the equipment. 





TO REMOVE WOOD FROM FANEUIL HALL 


Boston, Mass., May 7.—‘‘ All unnecessary wood’’ 
is to be removed from the ‘‘Cradle of Liberty’? of Bos- 
ton. This was a recent declaration of the Finance 
Commission after investigating a request by Mayor Curley 
that the City Council appropriate $50,000 to be used in 
‘*fireproofing’’ Faneuil Hall. The quaint old structure 
of brick and wood has managed to get along pretty well 
in the generations it has been a beacon of American his- 
tory, but now the mayor wants to alter and remodel it 
$50,000 worth. Some lumbermen and other patriotic citi- 
zens here would rather see Faneuil Hall burn down—tho, 
of course, they know it will continue to be quite safe from 
fire if properly occupied and cared for—than lose its 
historic value thru the vandal touch of fireproof cranks. 

Some months ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN told of 
the mayor’s effort to spend a lot of city funds and ‘‘ fire- 
proof’’ Faneuil Hall, and how he was persuaded to drop 
the project because of the vigorous protests of patriotic 
citizens. This time he seeks to win public opinion in 


favor of his scheme on the strength of a fire in a nearby 
public market, a fire which, by the way, may have been 
of incendiary origin. 





Some people just now are contending that the Carpenters 

of Meridian are opposing the anti-shingle roofing ordinance for 

epurely selfish reasons—simply because the tacking on of shingles 
means work for us. 

That is certainly:a foolish contention: 

Does anyone believe for a moment that the mere amount 
of work involved is sufficient inducement for us to go to all 
this ‘trouble and expense ?—for this is paid advertising, as you 
doubtless realize. 

As a matter of fact the shingling of a house is the least im- 
portant part of the work of construction. It is work that can 
be done by comparatively inexperienced men. So far as we 
are personally concerned, it makes little difference when we 
build a house what kind of roofing goes on. 

It may be contended that our argument concerning a stop- 
page of building activities, such as occurred in Houston, Texas, 
indicates a selfish motive back of our campaign against this 
ordinance. But, so far as that is céncerned, our intérest is no 
greater than of every citizen who desires to see Meridian prg- 
gress and grow, andsto see the city limits constantly expanding. 

We oppose this ordinance, in brief, because our close asso- 
ciation with the construction ‘business has familiarized us with 
all the conditions, pro and con; because, after long experience, 
we believe that shingle roofing is more. satisfactory in many 
respects, than the non-combustible kind, and that the alleged 
increase of fire risk is at least grgatly exaggerated, and because 
we do believe that the builders of small homes will be greatly 
handicappd if they ‘cannot construct their houses with THE 

POOR MAN'S ROOFING. 
’, ° 






Opposition to the Anti-Shingle Roofing Ordinance 
Is Not Based on Selfish Considerations--Can This 
Much Be Said in Behalf of Those Who Favor It? 


If the “selfish motive” is urged against us, as we under- 


stand it has been of late, we would like to inquire; WHAT OF 
THE MASONS, THE ELECTRICIANS, THE PAPER HANGERS, 
THE PAINTERS OF ALL KINDS,—ALL OF WHOM DEPEND 


ON HOME BUILDING FOR THEIR. DAILY BREAD? ARE 
THEIR SELFISH INTERESTS LESS THAN OURS 2 

And we might go still further and ask: | What of the men 
who furnish the materials of all kinds that go to the making of 
a home; the concerns which supply the plumbing; the mer- 
chants who sell the carpets, furniture and a multitude of other 
home-used articles’ ARE THEIR SELFISH INTERESTS LESS 
THAN OURS? 

WE SPEAK NOT ONLY FOR OURSELVES IN THIS AP- 
PEAL, BUT FOR OTHERS AS WELL! 

It has been well said that “THE BUILDING_.OF A HOME 
IS THE MOST CONSTRUCTIVE, PATRIOTIC ACT THE INDI- 
VIDUAL CITIZEN’ CAN PERFORM.” If this be.true, then any- 
thing which, without very good reason, hampers or limits the 
construction of homes, is inimical to the city's best welfare and 
should receive the condemnation and opposition of far-seeing, 
progressive citizens. 

SEE THAT YOUR NAME APPEARS ON THE PETITION 
WHICH WILL BE PRESENTED TO THE CITY COUNCIL, TO 
SUSPEND THE ANT4-SHINGLE ROOFING: ORDINANCE, DE- 
SIGNED TO GO INTO EFFECT JUNE FIRST, UNTIL ALL THE 
PEOPLE OF MERIDIAN MAY, VOTE ON IT! 


(Signed) CARPENTERS’ COMMITTEE, 
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NATIONAL WHOLESALERS NAME STANDING COMMITTEES 





Members of Nineteen Auxiliary Bodies Appointed to Look After Association’s Activi- 
ties—Representative Men Chosen for Each Division 





New York., May 7.—President Maurice E. Preisch, 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
has named its standing committees for the current fiscal 
year. He has chosen some of the most alert members of 
the mann: as will be noted by the following list: 

Executive Committee 

M. E. Preisch, Haines Lumber Co., president, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

Horace F. Taylor, Taylor & Crate, Buffalo. 

bh W. Knight, Long- Knight Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gordon C, Edwards, W. C. Edwards & ¢ o. (Ltd.), Ottawa, 
Ont. 

I, R. Babcock, Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Board of Managers of Bureau of Information 

A. I. Stone, Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., chairman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 

C. I, Millard, John L. Roper Lumber Co,, Norfolk, Va. 

HAs Tennessee Oak Flooring Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Duncan McLaren, Union Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont. 

eg Hill, Northern Lumber Co., New York ( ‘ity. 

. F, Treadw: iy, Sanford & Tre: vdway, New Ilaven, Conn, 
Railroad and Transportation Committee 

L. Germain, jr., Germain Co., chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert G. Kay, Kay Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

George F. Kerns, George F. Kerns Lumber Co., yg ~o Ihl. 

W. G. Power, River Ouelle Pulp & Lumber .Co., St. Pacome, 
Que. 

A. R. Turnbull, Rowland Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Lumber Co, (ine. ), Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ww. Shepard, $ Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 
J. W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., Me mphis, Tenn. 


Audit and Finance Committee 
A. FE. Lane, A. E, Lane Lumber Corporation, chairman, New 
York Cit ty. 
Ww. Ds Crombie, W. M. Crombie & Co., New York City. 
e . Kennedy, New York City. 


Arbitration Committee 
Knowlton Mixer, Mixer & Co., chairman, Buffalo, N.Y. 
J. W. Turnbull, Turnbull Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BB. UW. Ellington, Ellington & Guy, Richmond, Va. 
J. B. Montgomery, American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
ie Pa, 

J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind. 

W. Mowbray, Mowbray & Robinson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
IT. M. McDonough, Cypress Lumber Co.,, Boston, Mass. 


satchelor, 


oO. KE. Yeager, cont 


Fire Insurance Committee 
We a. he ga Northern Lumber Co., chairman, 
Tonawanda, N NN. X. ; 
W. Hopkins, New River Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Anderson Lumber Corporation, Marion, 


North 


ra Oo. 


A. :. Campbell, 
— Can. ae 
L. Sisson, Sherman Lumber Co., Potsdam, N. Y. 

yey Willson, Willson Bros, Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Legislation Committee 
C. V. MeCreight, Ricks-MecCreight Lumber Co., chairman, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B. F. Betts, Charles M. Betts & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. A. McLean, Wood-Mosaic Co, (Inc.), New Albany, Ind. 
Ik. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 


Anderson, 
S. : i 
Campbell-MacLaurin Lumber Co,, Mon- 


Ey; Cc, Blades, Foreman-Blades Lumber Co,, Elizabeth City, 
OG 


Ty "M. Young, L. M. Young Lumber Co., 
If. 1). Billmeyer, 


Special Railroad Conference Committee 
William HH. Schuette, William Schuette & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. L. Stone, Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. R. Turnbull, Rowland Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 


Hardwood Inspection Committee 

Hugh McLean, Hugh McLean Lumber Co., chairman, Buf 
falo, } 

Daniel Me Lea, Eisenhauer-McLea Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R, = Sch = eo Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 

N. Walcott, Il. Gage Lumber Co, Providence, Ri, 

c. th Kramer, oe & W. Kramer Co., Richmond, Ind. 

T. T. Adams, T. T. Adams Co., Richmond, Va. 
T. M. Brown, W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
Billmeyer Lumber Co. Cumberland, Md. 


chairman, 


Louisville, 


Special Committee on Single Standard Universal Hard- 
wood Inspection 
Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., chairman, Baltimore, Md. 
ic, te Barnaby, Greencastle, ‘Ind. 
Ik. V. Babcock, Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. M. Carrier, Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sardis, 


Miss. ; 
R. H. Vansant, Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 


Ocean Marine Committee 
M. J. EK. Woban, Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Co., 
i N. 
4 Dudley, Sterling Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. Blanchard, Blanchard Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 
I M. Bickford, H. M. Bickford Co., Boston, Mass. 
Ira Johnson, Greenleaf-Johnson Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md, 
J. J. Cooney, Cooney, Eckstein & Co., New York ( 5 
Angus McLean, Batburst Lumber Co., Bathurst, N.‘B. 
Lake Marine Committee 
A. J. Brady, Brady Bros., chi lirman, North Seeenente, 1 
G,. KF, Hawley, Eastern Lumber ¢ o., Tonawanda, N. 

A. H. Hempstead, Mershon-Eddy- Parker Co. " aor aaa Mich. 
ff, I. George, Graves, Manbert, George & Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
Forestry Committee 

J. R. Williams, jr., J. R. Williams & Co., chairman, Philada 
phia, Pa. 

Kh. A. Selfridge, jr., Northwestern Redwood Co., 
. 

. R. Butler, W. R. Butler & Co., Boston, Mass. 

y S. Gillies, Gillies Bros. Co. (Ltd.), Frey Ont, 

Daniel McLachlin, McLachlin Bros. (Ltd.), Arnprior, Ont. 

W. L. Sykes, E mporium Lumber Co., Utica, N.Y. 

oO. W, Babcock, Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

George T, Leach, Eureka Lumber Co., Washington, DC; 
Advisory Committee to American Forestry Association 

_R. L, Sisson, A. Sherman Lumber Co., chairman, Potsaain, 

hf 


chairman, 


Willitts, 
Ce 


“John M. Woods, John M. Woods Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 
W. Clyde Sykes, Emporium Lumber Co., Conifer, N. y. 

Trade Relations Committee 
W. FE. Litchfield, Litchfield Bros., chairman, soston, Mass, 
W. G. Frost, Frost & Davis Lumber Co., New York City. 
L. A. Amsler, United States Spruce Lumber Co., Marion, Va. 
A. J. Brady, jr., ee Bros., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
BK. K. Harroun, J. Harroun & Son, Watertown, N. Y. 
J. W. Coles, Philadelphia Pa. 

Terms of Sale Committee 

F, Upternin, Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, chairman, Phil- 


adelphia 
F, Witherbee, H. M. Bickford Co., Boston, Mass. 
F. Goepel, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 
J. L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala, 
y 7 H. Duniway, California Sugar & White Pine Co., New 
or 
iC... eihiew. Stone & Hershey (Inc.), Newark, N. J. 


> 


B. Fk. Jackson, Haines Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
G. L. Hume, Montgomery Lumber Co., Spring Hope, N, ¢ 
C, W. Wilkinson, Union Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Special Committee on Workmen’s Compensation 
I, Barnaby, chairman, Greencastle, Ind. 
& A, Goodman, Sawyer- Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. 
C, H. Prescott, Saginaw Bay Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
K. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Wash. 
A, lL Eastcott, Colonial Lumber Co, (Ltd.), Pembroke, Ont. 
R. G. Brownell, Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 
G. E. Major, Major & Loomis Co., 
- ad Cc, Dutton, “Springfield, 
as 


iif "D. Virdin, Canton Lumber Co,, Baltimore, Md. 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 


atten 7?“ Babcock Lumber Co., National Councillor, 
ittsburgh, Pa, 


Tacoma, 


Hartford, 
Dutton Lumber paras Ral 


Membership Committee 
ONTARIO, QUEBEC AND MARITIME PROVINCES 


“hes McLaren, Union Lumber Co., chairman, Toronto, 
yn 


Ws alter C, Laidlaw, R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Gordon C, Edwards, W. C. Edwards & Co, (Ltd.), Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Ww. = Mason, Mason, Gordon & Co., Montreal, Que. 
‘ W. G. Power, River Ouelle Pulp & Lumber Co,, St. Pacome, 
Jue, 


x Aneus McLean, Bathurst Lumber Co. 
. B 


A. J. Auger, Auger & Son, Quebec, Can. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES—-MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, CONNECTICUT 
“ lL. M. Young, L. M. Young Lumber Co,, chairman, Boston, 
Mass. 
7 - Guernsey, Guernsey-Westbrook Co., Hartford, Conn, 
. Jones, Jones Hardwood Co. (Ine.), Boston, Mass. 


Walter hr, Rice, Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 


(Ltd.), 





HASTERN NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE 
George M. Stevens, jr., Stevens-Haton Co., chairman, New 
York City. 
J. P. Comegys, Barker-Bond Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
B.C. ¢ urrie, Currie & Campbell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5 homas EK. Coale, Coale Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
W. Manning, New York City. 
it B. Homer, R. B. Homer Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md. 
vrepe S. Davis, Vrost & Davis Lumber Co., New York ( ‘ity. 
M. Nelson, jr., Pottsville, Pa. 
WESTERN NEW YORK, WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 
VIRGINIA 
Pa ~ Il, Stoner, West Penn Lumber Co., chairman, Pittsburgh, 
. R. Splane, Goring & Splane, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
is A. Wilson, W. A. Wilson & Sons, W 5s A W. Va. 
Nelson ‘lay lor, Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, Me 
William P, Betts, Charles M. Betts & Co. , Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. Morton Jones, R. T. Jones Lumber "Co., North Tona 
wanda, N. Y. 
mr, A, Hofheins, ,» North 
‘Tonawanda, Ms a 


VIRGINIA, NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, FLORIDA 
. A. BL. Clark, J. S. Clark Lumber Co., 


L. H. Swan, 
mond, Va. 
G. L, Hume, Montgomery Lumber Co., Suffolk, Va. 
BK. L. Hunter, Tilghman Cypress Co., Lukens, Ila. 
I. C. Fowler, Case-Fowler Lumber Co., Macon, Ga. 
he, Ee. Bacon, A. S. Bacon & Sons, Savannah, 
OH10, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, TENNESSER, MISSOURI, IOWA 
T. M. Brown, W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., chairman, 

Lae Ky. 

A S. Milton, Churcbill-Milton Lumber Co, 
W. eat McLean, Wood-Mosaic Co. (Ine.), Ne »w Albany, Ind. 
C. B. Dudley, Dudley Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn, 

A. B. Ranson, John B. Ranson & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

‘ T. A. Washington, Hunt, Washington & Smith, Nashville, 
enn, 
W. H. Hopkins, New River Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C, H. Kramer, C. & W. Kramer Co., Richmond, Ind. 

( laude Maley, Maley & Wertz, Evansville, Ind. 
Cc. A. Mauk, C. A Mank Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Van P. Perrine, Perrine, Armstrong "& Co. , Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
G. M. Morgan, ‘Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. % ‘incinnati, Ohio. 
ALABAMA, MISSISSIPPI, LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS 
Thomas Whitmarsh, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., 
man, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hf. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
W. S. He arlan, Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart, Ala. 


Rt. M. Carrier, Carrier Lumber & Manufac turing Co., Sardis, 
Miss. 

lerd, Brenner, Ferd. 

H. B. Weiss, George C. Brown & Co., 
MICHIGAN, ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, 

George I, Kerns, George I. 
Chicago, Ill. 

W. M. Dwight, Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

C, A, Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. 

K, F, Sayre, California Sugar & White Pine Co,, San Iran 
cisco, Cal, 
“ = A, Selfridge, jr., Willitts, 
a 


cy. F. Drescher, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, New York 


Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co, 


chairman, Wadesboro, 


Hamilton Ridge Lumber Corporation, Rich- 


Ga. 


Louisville, Ky. 


chair 


srenner Lumber Co,, Alexandria, La. 
Proctor, Ark 
MINNESOTA AND THE WEST 


Kerns Lumber Co., chairman, 


Northwestern Redwood Co., 


A 1). Mershon, J. D. Mershon Lumber Co,, Saginaw, Mich. 
B. C. Bingham, Mershon-Eddy-Parker Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


METAL LATH DRAWS LIGHTNING 


Ciovis, N. M., May 7.—There is one man in this city 
who, it is safe to say, is not going around boosting metal 
lath, despite the fact that several years ago when he built 
a handsome residence metal lath was used in the construe- 
tion. This man is Cash Ramey, and the reason that he is 
not boosting metal lath is that he does not care to have the 
sides of his house made a play ground for lightning. 
Lightning recently struck the chimney of Mr. Ramey’s 
residence and jumped from the chimney to the metal cor- 
nice and then ground thru the metal lath supporting the 
pebble dashed exterior of the house. The fire department 
after hard work managed to get the flames under control, 
but this was extremely difficult because the lightning in 
grounding thru the metal lath heated it to such an extent 
thé entire building was threatened with destruction at once. 
As it was, damage of between $1,000 and $1,500 was 
caused. This is said to be the third time within recent 
years that lightning has struck this house, thus proving 
the fallacy of the statement that ‘‘lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place. ’? It still further shows that 
metal lath construction is a real menace in sections of the 
country subject to electrical storms. 








Bathurst, 


VERMONT, 






































For Every 
Reason 


Now 15 the time to 
buy timber. Market val- 
ues are already on the up 
grade. ‘They would be due 
for a rise even if times 
were normal, 


Under present cir- 
cumstances the upward 
pressure 1s doubly strong. 


Buy Timber 
Now! 


The war, when we 
were out of it, promised 
a great market for lumber 
in the near future. Now 
that we are in the war 
the demand is heavy, 
immediate and pressing, 
with promise of after-war 
demands no less than be- 
fore. Everything points 
with unmistakable direct- 
ness toward investments 
in timber now—today. 


We have or can get what 
you want. 





CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Building 
SEATTLE 
626 Henry Building 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Building 
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 F ort Dearborn National Bek | 


Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 42,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


FE. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 
WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash, 





WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N, LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 

HENRY BR. KENT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. WM, L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash, 
H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F, LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mgr. Safe Deposit Vaults 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 2 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bidg., St. Louis. 








a Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 





Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexpericnce. 
Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER (6. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 





LH 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- : 
ums pays the bill. = 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 





INTENT 





ty 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg,, CHICAGO © 


HNN 
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GREATER PRODUCTION OF FOODS NATIONAL AIM 





Vacant Lots, and Sometimes Unused Streets, Play Big Role in Solution of the Country’s 
Economic Problem 





Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed a number 
of letters received from mayors of cities and towns of 
the middle West replying to questions about the efforts 
that were being made to increase food production, Below 
are a number of others. These indicate that the deter- 
mination to produce more foodstuffs is uniform over the 
country and that it is being backed by practical efforts. 


JACKSON, MICH. 
We have appointed a committee to be known as the war 
committee for agricultural purposes. The city commission 
has made arrangements to plow all vacant lots without cost. 
WILLIAM SPARKS, Mayor. 


CHEROKER, IOWA. 
Our public schools and our Community Club have taken 
up the question of gardening. There is a prospect that a 
large amount of work will be done and this will assist ma- 
terially in relieving the food situation. 
A. R. MOLYNEUX. 


RUINELANDER, WIS. 
So far as is practicable, vacant lots, undeveloped park 
grounds and blind streets are being prepared for planting. 
Cut-over land near the city is being offered free of charge to 
laboring men. ‘The Oneida County Council of Defense has 
arranged for the purchase of seeds for poor people. 
Grant V. CLARK. 
HASTINGS, NEB. 
Two weeks ago I called a mass meeting, at which we asked 
for volunteers who would give vacant lots free of charge to 
poor people. I don’t think there is a vacant lot in our city 
that is not being used for some kind of agricultural purposes. 
WILLIAM Mapcert, Mayor. 


Decatur, IND. 
The citizens’ committee is looking after the planting of all 
the vacant lots in the city. We will have over 100 acres of 
ground planted. We have established an employment bureau 
and are listing all the extra labor we can find. We are also 
supplying seeds, potatoes and corn to all who are unable 
to buy for themselves. 
CrarnLes N. CHRISTIAN, Mayor. 


Storm LAKb, Iowa 
Practically all of our high school boys not intending to 
work on farms, have made arrangements to lease plots of 
ground for gardening purposes. Our county agent and a 
teacher in the high school have been engaged in seeing that 
this program is carried out, 
W. C. Epson, Mayor. 
WINCHESTER, ILL, 
Our plan is to establish an employment agency where we 
will keep a list of boys and men who are not employed. 
W. 5S. Roora, Mayor, 
YORKVILLE, ILL. 
The matter of employing high school boys has been taken 
up with the superintendent of schools, and any necessity that 
may arise will be taken care of promptly. 
Grorce D, AMENT, Mayor. 


NEVADA, Iowa. 
The ladies’ organizations of the community are assisting 
by getting every family to take some action. High school 
boys are to be released from further studies to go to the 
farms. ‘The teacher of manual training has been employed 
to superintend the garden work of the city. 
CHARLES H, HALL, Mayor. 


Beprorp, IND. 
Our committee on vacant lot cultivation is accomplishing 
great results, The Chamber of Commerce lists all vacant lots 
as well as names of persons desiring lots to cultivate. We 
have established an employment agency listing names of all 
persons who will accept employment, All the farm boys at- 
tending high school have been excused from further attend- 

ance and will receive full credit for the school year. 
ALBERT I, Fintps, Mayor. 


HARTINGTON, NEB. 
Our town of 1,600 people is well organized and I believe 
every vacant town lot will be planted. Our small town sent 
as many men to the army as did Omaha. 
MARTIN NELSON, Mayor. 


Bay Ciry, MIicu. 
The Civic League of this city has undertaken to utilize all 
available vacant property for the growing of foodstuffs. Seeds 
are being furnished by the league and the city stands the ex- 
pense of preparing the ground for cultivation wherever this 
is necessary. The school authorities are organizing the 
school boys in companies of about thirty-five, each company 
to be under the charge of a competent man to assist farmers 
in the vicinity who may be in need of help. 
R. V. Munpy, Mayor. 
Dixon, ILL. 
very vacant lot in our city will be under cultivation this 
summer, and many of our boys will be working on farms. 
The boys sent out from the Chicago high schools under the 
care of Circuit Court Judge R. 8S. Farrand are making good 
at farming. 


Henry SCHMIDT, Mayor. 


ATCHISON, KAN. 
We have a committee working along the lines of food pro- 
duction and the employment of high school boys on the farm. 
LOUIS WEINMAN, Mayor. 


BeLVIDERE, ILL. 
We have started an organization to look after vacant lots. 
The school authorities have taken up the matter of employing 
school boys on the farms. 
WILLIAM W. Ray, Mayor. 


BRAZIL, IND. 
We are plowing and planting every available vacant lot in 
this city. Mvery young man in the high schools who desires 
to work on the farm at once is permitted to do so. We are 
permitting and encouraging the raising of pigs within the city 
limits, under proper restrictions. 
JOHN J. JONES, Mayor. 


CrysTAL FALLs, MIcH. 
This city is,doing all it can to foster the idea of utilizing 
all vacant lots and idle lands for planting purposes. 
JAMES J. GAFFNEY, Mayor. 


Bear LAKE, MIcH. 
We are doing what we can in the way of codperating for 
the securing of farm labor. At the present time I am taking 
the matter up with the Grand Rapids Association of Com- 
merce, which has a list of a number of young men and boys 
who are willing to work on the farm. 
ARCH. MARSHAL. 


ALGonaA, Iowa. 
bg are supplying our farmer friends with any help they 
ed. 





ne 
JosprpH W. WADSwortH, Mayor. 





EXScANABA, MICH. 
The local committee is handling the question of labor and 
also the question of increased food production for this season. 
THOMAS J. REILLY. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
Kansas has always had the reputation of producing the 
best fighters and we expect during this war to gain the repu- 
tation of producing more foodstuffs for the war than any 
other State in the Union. We are well organized for food 
production and the banks are overrun with money. 
JAMES C. Davis, Mayor. 
RIPON, WIS. 
With the assistance of the Board of Education, between 
five and ten acres of land will be cultivated by the students 
of the public schools. Thirty-six of our high school boys 
have been allowed full credit by these schools and are 
working on the farms in the vicinity. 
A. F. Coox, Superintendent of Schools. 


Govp, KAN. 
The farmland of this county will be pretty well planted. 
There are plenty of horses and tractors and we feel quite 
sure there will be little idle ground. 
GrorGp D. Royer. 
CHAPPELL, NEB, 
We are having no trouble in finding for our boys such work 
as they may be able to do on the farm. We have been short 
of farm help several seasons. 
H. G. WIEGAND. 
MASON, MICH. 
School Commissioner F. E. Searl has issued a war measure 
excuse which will allow boys to give their services to their 
parents on the farm. Boys receiving these excuses will be 
given full credit for the work done. 
J. J. KeL_iocc, Mayor. 
CHARLESTON, ILL. 
We have a fine lot of high school boys who have given up 
their studies and gone to the farm, They will get full credit 
for their work. I have given the people privilege to cultivate 
all streets that are not used, and the merchants’ association 
has furnished $100 worth of seeds. The Boy Scouts have 
volunteered to see that the gardens are properly cared for. 
G. B. CHRISPIN, Mayor. 
MONTELLO, WIS. 
We have had no difficulty in finding plenty of employment 
for all of our people. We are planting much ground that 
formerly was vacant. 


W. F. Currin. 
ROCHESTER, IND. 
The principal of the schools appointed a committee to list 
all vacant lots. Pupils not otherwise employed are assigned 
to work these lots under supervision. 


J. W. BRINKEN. 
ALLEGAN, MICH. 
The bankers, the county agent and an instructor in agri- 
culture are codperating in furnishing labor for the farms. 
Swan N. Sequist, Mayor. 


Great Bend, KAN. 
We have a State organization in Kansas, also an organiza- 
tion in each county for the purpose of promoting an increased 
production of foodstuffs. In this county we have a com- 
mittee of about thirty farmers and business men working to 
this end, 
O. W. Dawson, Mayor. 
Mount CLEMENS, MICH. 
Our city council is encouraging citizens to cultivate any 
vacant ground they may have. ‘The city is doing the plowing 
and harrowing gratis and has promised to furnish seeds to 
the needy. 
A. A. PArisoT, Mayor. 





OSAGR, IOWA. 
; i have the matter of raising more foodstuffs well organ- 
ized. 
W. KEIGLER. 
NOBLESVILLE, IND. 
The people of this city are doing their duty in the raising 
of gardens. We will do all we can to increase food produc- 
tion. 


I. C. Lopur, Mayor. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
We are trying to do our part in this agricultural cam- 
paign. Everyone here who can is turning his hand to farm- 
ing or gardening. 
L. N. Hines, Superintendent of Schools. 





KNOXVILLE, IOWA. 
The county superintendent of schools is allowing the school 
children to help in producing larger crops. In this city the 
relief corps, with the assistance of the community associa- 
tion, is looking after the garden campaign. 
Ki. H. GAMBLH, Mayor. 


LAK® City, MICH. 
The schools of Lake City and, in fact, the whole county 
have favored potato, bean and corn clubs with the object of 
having each student raise an acre of produce. 
J. S. DoupNa. 
HIAWATHA, KAN. 
Every vacant lot in the town except one has a garden on 
it. We have a community commercial club with 600 mem- 
bers, including farmers, professional men and business men, 
all of whom are pushing the “more production movement.” 
Grorer C. MCKNIGHT, Mayor. 





FOREIGN LETTERS INSUFFICIENTLY STAMPED 
CAUSE TROUBLE 


The numerous complaints received by the Federal Post 
Office from outside sources over the insuflicient. postage 
attached to correspondence forwarded from the United 
States have led to decisive steps for concerted action by 
all the postoffices of the country to prevent further similar 
mistakes. The postmaster at Chicago has issued a notice 
urging all users of the mail to post themselves fully on 
the prevailing postal rates to foreign countries. The 
rate of postage upon letters to foreign countries is five 
cents for the first ounce or fraction of an ounce and three 
cents for each additional ounce or fraction of an ounce. 
This is the universal rate of postage applicable to all 
countries except the following: 

Bahamas, Barbaros, British Guiana, British, Honduras, 
Canada, Canal Zone, City of Shanghai, China; Cuba, Dutch 
West Indies, England, Germany (by direct steamers only), 
Ireland, Leeward Islands, ee A Newfoundland, New Zea- 
land, Republic of Panama, Scotland, Wales. 

To these exceptions, letters may be sent at the rate of 
two cents an ounce or fraction of an ounce. The Chicago 
postmaster stresses the fact that shortpaid letters to for- 
eign countries are subject to a charge upon delivery of 
double the deficiency in postage and it is necessary to col- 
lect the equivalent from addressees before they can re- 
ceive the mail. The delay ete. can all be obviated by 
observance of the few requirements involved in sending a 
letter abroad, 


oa 
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THE TRUMP CARD 
Two billion feet of yellow pine 
For barracks for the boys 
(And hemlock also will be fine 
If such the land employs), 
Good oak for ships, good fir for masts, 
Good spruce aeroplanes*— 
They ’re buying now the stuff that lasts, 
Old Oregon’s and Maine’s. 


From north to south from east to west, 
They ’re buying 10x10 

And inch and 2-inch, rough and dressed, 
To help the fighting men. 

From Arkansaw and Alabam’, 
Wisconsin, Washington, 

The Carolinas, Uncle Sam 
Is buying on the run. 


They’ve quite forgotten substitutes— 
It’s lumber that they want, 
From No. 1 to common scoots, 
From Utah to Vermont. 
This war will teach us many things, 
And all the human race 
That, when it comes to beating kings, 
Good lumber is the ace! 
*Please proaounce correctly ; otherwise the meter will skid, 


The Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association will have 
its annual dinner May 29, we observe. The G. R. L. A. 
has an annual dinner every year, affording a large num- 
ber of lumbermen an opportunity to give their evening 
clothes a work-out. The ladies are always present, which 
makes the audience twice as large and at least that much 
better behaved. 





When he went out in evening clothes 
He wore a diamond stud; 

But nearly everyone has those— 
So now he wears a spud. 


But the real plutocrat of this country, of course, is 
Tom Taggart. 


We are not running this war, but, if we were, but we 
are not, we would hand the ha-ha to the submarines by 
sending a lot of troops and garden truck to Kurope via 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Pacific steamers, and the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. This might seem to be a round- 
about way, but it wouldn’t be any worse than getting to 
Ludington on the Pere Marquette. 


And, anyway, as a matter of fact, the best people don’t 
wear diamond studs with evening clothes. Indeed, we are 
heginning to suspect that the best people are the people 
who don’t wear evening clothes at all. 


Do not be discouraged because a congressman with a 
small e, or a mayor with a small m, or an assemblyman 
with the accent on the first syllable, seizes the oppor- 
tunity to make a fool of himself. The community may 
blush for him, and his constituents lay for him; and we 
may hate to think of our children reading about him in 
history. But if you will read the story of our every war 
you will find that there was a small proportion of this 
kind; but the country at large was all right. There were 
just as many of these then as now, and there are just as 
many patriots now as then. 


RANDOM 

Have you a little liberty bond in your home? 

The man who likes sporty fishing might ship on an 
Nnglish trawler. 

Among America’s other inexhaustible resources is Jane 
Addams’ advice. 

The summer resort press agent will soon begin to 
sight the submarines. 

Ask the man who wants you to join something if he has 
joined the Red Cross yet. 

The $40-a-month school teacher is expected to fit your 
hoy for a $100-a-week job. 

It will be observed that those Canadian Hoo-Hoo have 
captured 9 villages since April 9. 

Most of us always had a notion who would pay that 
Adamson advance in the long run, 

A Texas jeweler has invented a self-winding watch, but 
what the world is waiting for is a self-buttoning shirt. 

That spaghetti strike in Chicago is likely to throw 
a lot of our maving picture comedians out of employ- 
ment, 

Many a man will holler about the new fifteen-cent loaf 
of bread who was never heard to murmur about the fifteen- 
cent cigar. 

Lending $100,000,000 a week to the allies doesn’t 
seem so much to the office man who has been accustomed to 
the weekly touch. 

Wouldn’t it be great if the New York young man 
were as eager to get into the first trench as he is to get 
into the end seat? 

_ A total of 2,500,000,000 cigarets were smoked in the 
United States in March, largely by men who complain of 
Wwoman’s extravagance. 

_Patrick Henry requested that they give him liberty or 
give him death, but the Russian pacifists seem to want 
to have their country get both. 

_ Here’s hoping that the autonomy Great Britain is think- 
ing of granting Ireland in the old country is not the 
government by auto that we have in this. 


SOME USELESS USES OF WOOD 


Persons with natural resources concealed about them 
have been asked by the Government to stop wasting them; 
and to this appeal no doubt the lumber industry will 
patriotically respond. We shall need a lot of lumber 
with which to build wooden ships; and this department 
has thought of a number of wood products that might 
well be diverted to that purpose, with great help to the 
merchant marine and very little loss to the country. 

For example, there is the toothpick. Offhand we do 
not know what a toothpick will scale b. m., but it is safe 
to say that several hundred thousand feet of good lumber 
is consumed each year in this manner that might better 
be made into freighters. 

Of course it will work some hardship. The American 
toothpick is a great institution, that deserves to rank right 
along with the cuspidor, the heifer’s cud, and chewing 
gum. They are our American first aids to thought. The 
American brain-cell appears to be geared to the lower jaw. 

So, perhaps we shall be unable to think without the 
toothpick. But, as a great many people get along very 
nicely without thinking at all, the damage done might 
not be so great. We get along without thinking on elee- 
tion day; why not dispense with it all the year? 

And then there are the wooden buttons that the laun- 
dry puts in our shirts. Who has not wearied of extracting 
them from a starchy neckband, either by hand or with the 
help of a stump-puller? And who has not wearied of 
walking on them afterward with bare feet in the dark? 
Surely we could dispense with the wooden shirt button. 

And think of the thousands of fibre needles that are 
consumed each year in playing ragtime and jagtime tunes 
on the graphaphone. Surely they might be better em- 
ployed in the making of musie, or wooden ships, or some 
thing useful. 

And then there is the skewer that the cook sticks thru 
the middle of the roast, and that has made carving a lost 
art. Many a man has a reputation all over the neigh- 
borhood for being a man of beastly temper and perfectly 
awful language because the cook insists in inserting a 
sawlog thru the place where he wants to carve. 

We could get along without various other things. If 

the furniture manufacturers would stop the manufacture 
of the chair that your wife leaves in the middle of the 
room for you to fall over in the dark, this one patriotic 
act alone would save hundreds of thousands of feet, and 
fully as many shins. 
The great American sliver ought to be prohibited by 
law. If all the slivers that are run into our hands in one 
way and another in a year could be made into ships, there 
would be no more submarines, because there wouldn’t be 
any room for them in the Atlantie. 

elhe stopping of the waste of good spruce to make paper 
to print magazines that publish free verse, the leaving 
off of the top and bottom step that we so often do not 
know are there—why, the chances for economy are so 
many that the Government should take the matter up 
immediately and at once. 


THE NEW ALLIES 
Once France and England were at grips 
(’T was not so very long ago), 
And Unele Sam sank British ships, 
Japan fought Russia, as you know— 
Now arm-in-arm to war they go. 


We soon forgive, forget again, 
The enmities of other days. 

Not long ago the Jumbermen 
Cussed railroads fifty-seven ways— 
And now we want their rates to raise. 


AT VIMY RIDGE 
They wore the Great Black Cat at Vimy Ridge: 
They who had walked the nine great circuits thru 
Came now as calmly up to hell’s hot edge 
And did the work that they had come to do, 
And fragments of the oldtime ritual 
Sang half-unconsciously across the sense, 
Words still remembered and all-musical: 
“*Widelity,’’ and, yea, ‘‘obedience.’’ 


‘¢Fidelity’’? Now up the flaming crag, 
Faithful to death, they kept their dauntless way. 
‘¢Qbedience’’? They followed but a flag, 
But France beheld it on the heights that day. 
Lightly, perhaps, they took the Hoo-Hoo vow, 
Lightly, perhaps, of brotherhood the pledge, 
But how magnificently kept it now— 
They wore the Great Black Cat at Vimy Ridge! 


TENTING TONIGHT 


‘*We are tenting tonight on the old camp ground,’’ 
Sweetly they used to sing; 
But a better tent than a tent we’ve found, 
For a shanty is now the thing, 
With a hemlock wall and a floor of pine 
And a roof of cedars prime, 
I'l] take just the little wood shack for mine, 
Not the tent of the olden time. 


We are tenting tonight, but we’re high and dry, 
However it rain and pour; 

We are tenting tonight, but we need not die 
With the typhoid any more. 

Oh, a beautiful song is that tenting song, 
But to live in a tent was—well, 

I guess that the army will get along 
With a shanty just as well. 


Many a young man turns in his collar but doesn’t 
turn in a day’s work. 











ae er : 
Fix Your Credit Loss | 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creditloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 


If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it, A 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 








The American Credit - Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
80 Maiden Lane, 
NewYork,N.Y. 5 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
to secure a 


Your Chance 1.eiiiissea 


going business. 








415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 














Owing to additional space required on account of 
contemplated additional Government munition work, 
we are going to discontinue our saw mill machinery 


manufacturing business, which line has been estab- 
lished for over sixty years and is still a going, 


profitable business. 

The line is complete, including mills, edger, trim- 
mer, conveyors, live roll equipment and the like, 
from the smallest mills up to 40,000 feet capacity. 

We will dispose of patterns, drawings, jigs and 
templates, live inquiries, records, advertising matter, 
catalogs and good will, at a_ sacrifice for quick 
action, 

Do not reply unless you are capable of handling the 
transaction, as we are too busy to deal with curiosity 
seekers. 


Curtis Saw & Saw Mill Machy. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Do Your Own 
Printing 






Print your price 
lists, circulars, an- 
nouncements, mill 
and office forms and all similar pieces 
quickly at low cost on a 


Multicolor Press 


“Print It Yourself at Half the Cost” 


Here’s a complete printing plant 
simplified for office use, Prints 
from printer’s type, linotype, mono- 
type, flat electrotypes, zine etchings 
or halftones. Flat bed—no curved Roberts Sash & Door Co. say: 
plates to buy. Get one, two or three “We have used this press every day 
colors with one operation. For ex- this year. We have run all our 
ample, letter head in one color, bill heads, order blanks, postal 
letter in second color and facsimile cards, in fact, nearly all office forms 
signature in third color—at a speed Also for regular enclosures, folders 
of 3,009 to 4,000 per hour. and price list folders; and it has 

Reproduces halftones as clean as saved us a great deal of time and 
from any printer’s press. Just what expense.’’ Also used by Chas. T. 
lumbermen need. Cut your printing White & Sons, Parke Falls Lumber 
costs—get out important circulars, Co., Vredenburgh Saw Mill, Central 
price changes, etc., in few minutes’ Warehouse & Lumber Co., Consoli- 
time. Easy to operate—inexperi- dated Saw Mills Co., and hundreds 
enced help can handle it and do of others, 


Write for Booklet. 


Lisenby Manufacturing Co. 


Factory in FRESNO, CALIF. 


Address all Communications 
to General Offices, 
298 Broadway, New York 


high quality work. Reproduces print~ 
ing as easily as a phonograph repro- 
duces music. Press saves its cost 
and more the first year. 


Agents 
in all 
Principal Cities. 





CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
* timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St. , Chicago 
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PITTSBURGH 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and California White Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 













IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 














Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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TALL AL A VI uO 


West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 

WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 

HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Piso BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 347.Cliver Bide. 

















PHILADELPHIA 





William Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 











e 7 
Evening North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA: PA. 
@ 




















Maraschino I. } 
Idaho White Pine 


‘*car came in on time, 31 days from far-a-way Idaho, 
and was in good shape. The working is very smooth, 
looks and feels as if it had been polished.”’ 


shal M. BRUNER COMPANY 
x 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “s.on the con of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an 1 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








NOTES FROM 


(Concluded from Page 39.) 
named are Messrs, Culbertson and Costigan for the for- 
eign expedition and Commissioner Taussig, chairman, and 
the remaining members of the commission for the investi- 
gation to be conducted in this country. 





WORKING ON PLANS FOR FLEET OF STEEL 
STEAMERS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—While Maj. Gen. George 
W. Goethals is speeding up the work of organizing a great 
army of skilled and unskilled workmen and mobilizing 
material for the construction of a vast number of wooden 
ships to bridge the Atlantic, the possibilities bound up in 
standardized steel vessels have not been overlooked. Gen- 
eral Goethals, accordingly, is also hard at work on plans 
for a large fleet of relatively small steel steamers with 
maximum carrying capacity for their size. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield is credited with having 
originated the plan for a fleet of cargo-carrying steel 
‘‘flivvers’’ that can be assembled more or less like Henry 
Ford puts his automobiles together. Mr. Redfield is said 
to have hit upon the idea long before the submarine cam- 
paign became an international menace, He had drawings 
made of steel ships that could be put together from stan- 
dard steel parts, which can be turned out in large num- 
bers. 

Such ships, it is said, can be put together at any point 
where there is sufficient water for launching and room for 
ways. The building problem would be one of assembling 
marked and stamped parts. Steel mills can turn out these 
parts by the thousand and rush them to adewater, 

Heretofore steel ship building in this country, as in 
other countries, has been on an individual basis. Under 
the new design every piece, down to the last bolt and bar 
would be standardized. Mr. Redfield’s original plan called 
for oil burners of great carrying capacity, with auxiliary 
sails. It is not known whether the Federal Shipping 
Board will stick to the motor and sail provisions, 

England is now turning out standardized steel cargo 
carriers of 10,000 tons dead weight capacity. 





CORRECTION IN NAME MADE 

WasHinaton, D. C., May 7.—In announcing the per- 
sonnel and the connections of the members of the lumber 
and forest products committee of the Council of National 
Defense in its issue of May 5 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
gave the name of George B. Lewis, treasurer of the Ely 
Lumber Co., Holyoke, Mass. The name should have been 
given as George S. Lewis and in addition to being treas- 
urer of the Kly Lumber Co., Mr, Lewis is now and has 
been for twenty-five years treasurer of the Connecticut 
Valley Lumber Co., is treasurer also of the Deerfield Lum- 
ber Co., the Deerfield Pulp Co., of Wilmington, Vt., the 
Howland Pulp and Paper Co., Howland, Me., Aroostoock 
Pulp & Paper Co., Van Buren, Me., and is a director and 
on the executive board of the Savannah River Lumber 
Co. and the Port Wentworth Lumber Co., of Savannah, 
Ga., of the Atlantic Pulp & Paper Corporation, of Savan- 
nah, and a director in the Hampden Lumber Co., of 
Springfield, Mass. He is officially connected with other 
interests not afliliated with the lumber trade. 





RUSHING REPAIRS ON INTERNED VESSELS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—A survey of the warbound 
vessels in American harbors by the Federal Shipping 
Board has disclosed the fact that the three large Ham- 
burg-American liners, the President Lincoln, the Presi- 
dent Grant and the Pennsylvania are the most extensively 
damaged, and that necessary repairs on these vessels will 
cost approximately $250,000. This was publicly made 
known by John A. Donald, member of the board, under 
whose supervision the survey was made. Altho small in 
comparison with the above, the nine vessels interned in 
Hawaiian ports are more seriously damaged. The cylin- 
ders of the three vessels named above have been smashed 
beyond repair, and new castings, piston valves and stop 
valves will be required. The furnaces of the boilers in 
the Hawaiian ports have been burned out. 

The provisions made for the required repairs will make 
it possible to have the most seriously damaged vessel ready 
for commission within 120 days. In addition to the Por- 
tonia and the Clara Menning, which have already been 
commissioned, repair work has been completed on the 
Maia, a vessel of 2,555 gross tons, and within ten days the 
Armenia, 5,464 gross tons, Arcadia, 5,454 tons and the 
Nassovia, 3,902 tons, will be prepared for commission. 

In discussing the repair program, Mr. Donald said that 
repair work has been distributed among all the yards in 
the vicinity of New York Harbor. Three of the vessels 
are being repaired at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, altho the 
Navy Yard is swamped with work. The passenger accom- 
modations in these vessels are all to be done away with to 
make more room .for cargoes. The following tells just 
what the Government is doing to expedite repairs on all 
interned vessels and to get them ready for cargo carrying: 

Two ships are being repaired at the Philadelphia Cramp 
yards. We have six at Boston, of which number five will be 
repaired ; three in private yards and possibly two in the navy 
yard. In addition there are four at Baltimore; two at Nor- 
folk, Va.; two at Wilmington, N. C.; one at Savannah, Ga.; 
one at Charleston, S. C.; one at Jacksonville, Fla.; four at 
Pensacola, Fla.; and three at New Orleans. All the ships 
down the coast from Wilmington will be repaired at the 
navy yards at Charleston and New Orleans. The Austrian 
ships have all been surveyed and have all been found to be 
damaged in similar manner to the German ships. We have 
not undertaken the repair of the Austrian ships because this 
country is not formally at war with Austria. To rush the 
ships in Hawaii into the service the board has purchased a 
steamship with towing gear that will bring an 8,000-ton 
vessel to San Francisco. Other steamship companies are to 
tow the other vessels either to San Francisco or Seattle. 

Of the twenty-three ships in the Philippines, at least two 
will leave this month for ports of the United States. Next 
month, after repairs, four more will follow, to be followed, in 
turn, by from ten to fifteen steamers. The Panama Canal 
Zone will furnish four ships, and the Survey Board at New 
York is arranging to repair four that are at Porto Rico. 


WASHINGTON 


The Federal Shipping Board has had charge of preparing for 
sea the vessels on the coast here, but all of the Government 
departments have codrdinated and coéperated to secure 
prompt action, The Bureau of Insular Affairs, the Panama 
Canal Commission and the War and Navy Departments have 
materially assisted. 





INFESTED NEW ENGLAND TERRITORY MAY BE 
QUARANTINED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—A public hearing will be 
conducted in Room 410 Bieber Building, this city, at 
10 o’clock in the morning of May 18, in order that any 
person interested in the proposed quarantine of parts of 
New England affected by the gipsy moth and the brown- 
tail moth may appear and be heard, either in person or by 
attorney. The insect infestation, according to the sec- 
retary of agriculture, is new and not heretofore widely 
prevalent or distributed thruout the country. It exists 
in the following towns, in addition to territory prescribed 
by the Notice of Quarantine No, 25: Chatham, Bartlett, 
Waterville, Woodstock, N. H., and Hartford, Vt. 





PREPARES ITINERARY FOR TRADE COMMIS. 
SIONERS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, has 
prepared the following itinerary for the four lumber 
trade commissioners who are to tour the big lumber dis- 
tricts of the United States during the next five weeks, 
preparatory to departing for Europe to make a careful 
study of lumber market conditions and resources. 

The commissioners will confer with lumbermen gener- 
ally and are anxious to get in the closest possible touch 
with lumber conditions in various sections of the country. 
As shown by the following schedule, their first stop will be 
Norfolk, Va., May 16 and 17: 
May 16 and 17, Norfolk 
May 18, Savannah 
May 19, Jacksonville 
May 20 (Sunday) 

May 21, Pensacola 

May 22, Mobile 

May 23 and 24, New Orleans 
May 25, Bogalusa 


May 31, Little Rock 

June 1 and 2, Memphis 
June 4, Minneapolis 

June 5, Cloquet 

June 6, Chicago or Oshkosh 
June 7, Cincinnatl 

June &, Buffalo 

June 20-23, San Francisco 


May 26, Houston June 25 - July 4 — Portland, 

May 27 (Sunday), Galveston Seattle, Tacoma, Willaps 

May 28 and 29, Beaumont and Bay, Grays Harbor, Spo 
Lake Charles kane 


May 30, Shreveport 


EMBARGO AGAINST PINE AND BUSH 
SHIPMENTS 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—By order of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, timbermen, nursery stock 
dealers and others are being notified thruout the New 
Kngland States that after June 1 an absolute embargo 
will be enforced against shipments to outside points of 
five-leaved pines, gooseberry and currant bushes. Secre- 
tary Houston states in advertisements he is publishing in 
the daily newspapers of New England that this is abso- 
lutely necessary to combat efficiently further spread of 
the white pine blister rust. 


FINDS CARRIERS HAVE JUSTIFIED INCREASED RATES 


[Special telegram to AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN J 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today handed down a decision in I, & S. Docket 
No. 932—lumber to Iowa points—in which it finds in part 
for the railroads which seek increased rates and in part for 
the protestants. The Commission holds that the carriers 
have justified their proposed increased rates on lumber and 
articles taking the same rates from St. Louis and grouped 
points to territory in Missouri and Iowa intermediate to 
Kansas City and Council Bluffs. 

At the same time the Commission finds that the carriers 
have not justified their proposal to increase rates on lumber 
and forest products taking same rates from Cairo, St. Louis 
and grouped points to destination in southeastern Iowa. 

The carriers sought to increase the present rates of 12.5 
and 14 cents per 100 pounds from Cairo to southeastern 
Iowa to a blanket rate of 15 cents with the exception of 
eleven points, to which it was proposed to increase the 
present rate of 12.5 cents to 14 cents, and also to increase 
present rates from St. Louis to the same points. 

The rates which the Commission authorizes the carriers to 
increase are the St. Louis rates of 11.5 cents to 110 towns 
in northwestern Missouri and southeastern Iowa, lying be- 
tween and north of Kansas City and Cameron and south of 
Malvern and Council Bluffs, to which an increase of 1 cent 
per 100 pounds is granted. To a few other points the in- 
crease granted is from 12 to 12.5 cents, while to Griswold 
and Carson, Iowa, the carriers are permitted to increase the 
rate from 13 to 14.5 cents. These increases place the points 
involved on the Missouri River basis. 


TRAINING RECRUITS FOR THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


Several years ago the knowledge burst upon the lumber 
industry that the methods of salesmanship had to be 
changed to meet modern industrial requirements. The 
salesmen, among other things, needed a better knowledge 
than was generally prevalent regarding the processes of 
lumber manufacture and preparation for shipment. Then, 
too, a knowledge of costs was needed as well as more than 
a casual understanding of the sales methods of competi- 
tors of wood. In other words the salesman that got the 
business and kept it was recognized as the one with a 
broad -understanding of the entire lumber industry and 
the related industries. He had to be more than an order 
taker. The same thing is true of the other important em- 
ployees of lumber companies, both retail and manufactur- 
ing. 

At best such men are not any too plentiful and even 
the best of them make greater progress when they have 
some real help. It is the aim of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Harvard University, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to develop just such men as the lumber in- 
dustry needs and it is doing it. The graduates of this 
school are by no means entirely technically trained, but 
they do have enough technical training greatly to assist 
in the practical teachings that they receive. The gradu- 
ate school offers a two-year training course for lumber- 
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men open to graduates of approved colleges, engineering 
and forestry schools and to other properly qualified per- 
sons. In the course every effort is made to demonstrate 
theory with actual practice. For a month before the 
opening of college a field course—or ‘‘splinter course’’ 
as it is sometimes calléd—is offered at a large sawmill 
in northern New York and the student is expected to 
put in the summer vacation period at work for a lumber 
company. 

The lumbermen of the Kast are finding it worth while 
to encourage this school as is shown by the fact that those 
in the vicinity of Boston have codperated actively with 
the school in seeing that the students get practical ex- 
perience and in offering opportunities where actual work- 
ing problems can be studied. The university also owns 
what is known as the Harvard forest, where forestry and 


lumbering are being profitably carried on under the di- 
rection of the staff of the school. The students get much 
practical information and experience at these operations. 

The training is not one sided, for besides work in the 
principles and practices of forestry and lumbering it in- 
cludes work in marketing, contracts, accounting and a 
choice of such subjects as transportation and _ scientific 
management. The aim of the graduate school is to turn 
out young men who have had the kind of training that 
will allow them to develop into valuable men for the 
lumber industry. Theory is not carried to an extreme, nor 
is too much weight laid upon actual practice. The grad- 
uates are young men that have had the fundamental 
training that is needed to give a lumberman the broad 
vision and general understanding of the problems of the 
industry that are essential to success today. 





BUSINESS IS BOOMING THRUOUT THE COUNTRY 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 7.—War preparations are 
generally discussed in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
April. In some Federal reserve districts corporate fin- 
aneing is being withheld pending the flotation of the big 
Government loans for war purposes. The effect of the 
agitation for increased crop production is seen in some 
districts in the growing demand for agricultural imple- 
ments, and particularly corn tools. All is optimism and 
buzz about the shipyards of the country. The steel 
plants are working to capacity, with prices hardening 
and orders on hand for a year in most instances, and in 
some departments for more than a year. In some dis- 
tricts labor shortage has become acute, while other dis- 
tricts are experiencing no particular difficulty in obtain- 
ing workers. Building generally is active. The Dallas 
district reports that ‘‘lumber and other building mate- 
rials are active.’’ 

Discussing lumber specifically, the report for the Chi- 
cago district last month says: 

A good demand has developed for lumber at entirely satis- 
factory prices, and with sufficient shipping facilities in this 
line lumber dealers look forward to an active trade. Lumber 
values are advancing, collections are satisfactory, and the 
general outlook is favorable. There appears to be a shortage 
in mahogany and walnut. 

The Minneapolis district report discusses lumber and 
construction as follows: 


Order files are reported heavy and stocks on hand are very 
low, with the market going higher every day. Car shortage 
and the broken condition of mill stocks continue to be deter- 
rent features. Manufacturers are much more concerned in 
the filling of orders already booked than in the addition of 
new business. Building and engineering operations continue 
active, with much work in prospect. Eleven important cities 
in the district show an average increase in value of building 
permits issued for March over the same month last year of 
74.5 percent, the highest gain being 324 percent and the high- 
est loss 10 percent. 

The Atlanta report says: 


The Government’s proposed plan for wooden shipbuilding 
has caused considerable optimism among the wooden ship- 
builders. This district is rich in all wood suitable to ship- 
building, and gulf ports are turning toward ways and means 
to take advantage of the situation. 

The San Francisco report, among other things, says: 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports that 127 
mills have a balance of orders unshipped amounting to 17,475 
cars. Because of car shortage 33 percent of the mills are not 
soliciting orders in transcontinental markets. 

An 8,800-ton ship built for the Cunard Line was recently 
launched at Portland, the first steel ship ever built there. 
The yards there are said to have a capacity of forty ships, 
both steel and wood. Seattle reports shipbuilding contracts 
now exceeding $76,000,000. One shipbuilding concern in San 
Francisco is now launching big steel steamers at the rate of 
one every three weeks. 


A tabulated summary of business conditions on April 
23 follows: 

































































| District No. 1 | District N ict N y istri i 
‘ No.1— | istrict No. 2— District No. 3— District No. 4— District No. 5— District No. 6— 
Boston. Be New York. Philadelphia. Cleveland. Richmond. ptm 4 
General business....... ROR oscc cos ccsese Active; rising | Very good......... Active and pros- | Some irregularit Extremely 1 
| prices creatin perous. , but holding up aa 
increased _ vol- well. 
ume. 
Crops: 
ORO go's scesectoscoswsccsesonesacne Backward......... 1 Ore Much improved...| Rather backward.| Work ind. 
OROOKs oss0ccccee Larger areas being | Hopeful........... PO opsiviasn secicecns Promising........ Full planting: tanked pave. 
planted. fruit reported 
: damaged. 
Industries of the dis- | Busy.............. Active; com- | Very busy........ Running to capa- | Active; labor in | Working full; labor 
trict. plaints of scar- city, with aber demand. shortage. 
city and | shortage. 
cost of labor and | 
. materials. 1 
Construction, build-| Slight decrease | Smaller than last | Decrease.......... Satisfactory; in- | Good volume..... Limited. 
ing and engineering. from last year. year. creases in home 
. ; | construction. 
Foreigti trade.......... Increased over | Imports active; 50 | Heavy decrease in }.................... Congestionat | Small. 
last year. r cent over exports com- ports; but ex- 
ebruary pared to pre- ports in good 
: : vious month. volume. 
Bank clearings. ....... Increase over last | Increase........... Increasing......... Substantial in- | Continue ‘to show | Increasing, 
ear. Decrease crease. slight increase. 
rom last month. 
Money rateS.......s006 Strengthening..... RRCHAY seincccreras | Firmer; commer-| Firm and _ tend- | Continued de- | Normal. 
| ¢ial paper rate ency to increase. mand for crop 
| increasing. purposes. 
Railroad, post office, | Decreased......... P. O. receipts, | Net earnings of | Slight increase....| Normal; railroad | Good. 
and other receipts. slight increase; || railroads de- expenses show 
R. RK. eater | ¢reasing; P. O. increase, with 
marked n- | receipts increas- tendency to re- 
crease. | _ ing. duction of net. 
Labor conditions...... Fully employed Labor s . a ce; | = in many | Generally good....) Fully employed...| Scarcity of labor. 
wages r q nes. 
OUTIGO KE vcocccicccetcess For more normal | Continuation of | Good.............. Satisfactory ....... On the whole, cotton 
conditions. present condi- favorable. acreage; in- 
tions, with ris- ood- 
. ing prices. stuffs. 
BGINOING. ccc scseciscs PIM IOSE VOIGT ots \nccnex es usicacecaeteoae sige diccdeceseiede No impediments | Some irregularity 
more definite in- except lack of owing to specific 
formation re- adequate labor conditions, gen- 
garding war and and car short- erally satisfac- 
Government age. tory. 
needs. 
———— —<———— — —-— ee ed — —~ 
District No. 7— District No. 8— District No. District No. 10— | District No.11— | District No. 12~ 
Chicago. St. Louis. Minneapolis. Kansas City. Dallas. San Francisco. 
General business....... ACO... ccncecee Very active....... NOMIO 56. 02000000 Continues active..| Good............. Active 
Crops: 
Condition......... SUV ARISOR Wi IOR EOIN nis ois < 5's 0 oinc's's'aosiee aleicepsinsseeissinesieeoes | Improved......... Generally good....| Bac E 
Outlook. .......++- Other crops have | Fair............... GOOD s.-.s2ccce0ere) OMSY Mbescscvnrselecscvesees : . oo senes ee 
a favorable pros- | | 
pect. | 
Industries of the dis- | Volume of busi- | Busy.............. Active............| Active and pros- | Active and run- | Active. 
trict. a 4, ell main- perous. ning on full time. 
Construction, build- | Retarded, due to | Decrease in some | Active............ Increased volume.| Building active | Slight dec >, 
ing and engineering. | cost of construc- lines. | and normal for ’ see 
tion. | | the season. 
tre SEE Cho CSRS FG) Gc BB ANTE OGnAnC] -SScrACROO TORRE Pc ial lat ere eee BoC UE eee | Increase over a | Exports increase; 
year ago. imports decrease. 
Bank clearings..,-..-.. Increase over last | Increase........... Increased......... | Substantial In- | Showa 29 percent Increase over last 
ear. | _ crease. | increase. year. 
Money rates.......---- PUP: «205.0: Rees Commercial paper | Steady......... .. | Steady, with indi- | No change over 30 | Steady, 
higher. Bank } |} cations of! days ago; easy. 
Tates s Strengthening. | 
Railroad, post office, | Increase over last | Increase........... Increased:......... Increased volume .! Railroad good in- Increasing. 
and other receipts. vear; decrease crease over 1916; 
from last month. { post office, 15 
} percentin- 
y crease, 
Labor conditions...... Shortage of labor. .| Fairly settled..... Fair to good....... Shortage apparent.| Labor well em- | Fairly settled; sup- 
eres: expor- ply deficient. 
tion of un- 
skilled men to 
— a seri- 
ously felt here 
OBO 6 sicsssescaenne Favorable but un- | Favorable......... Very good......... Satisfactory, ex- | Bright............ 
certain. pow if a aes eee. 
TROMAING sc << 005000008 BONN OID MEI Ts oo. ican sacescsasecloss cceesscascovesces Rains are becor- | Campaign for in- | Prospects fo: 
fect sales in ing general and creased food Gaiieets oe 
some lines, but crop prospects crops sure to be duction of {oa 
general business are much im- effective, and ts stuffs this year 
reports satisfac- proved. meeting an un- ; 
tory condition. selfish 
on part of farm- 
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Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 
(Finished in Birch throughout, Bliss & Faville, Architects) 


Birch 


Is Moderate In Cost 


Many retail lumber dealers have 
gained the erroneous impression 
that. Birch is purely a rich man’s 
wood. This is far from being the 
truth. Just because Birch has gained 
the distinction of being ‘“‘principal 
imitator’’ of mahogany and is term- 
ed by many as Mahogany Birch, 
many dealers have accepted the idea 
that it is an expensive wood. 


It makes no difference what kind 
of finish your customer may desire, 
he will find Birch is unequalled. In 
white it excels all other woods and 
coming as it does in doors, casing, 
base, flooring, trim and mouldings, 
a most harmonious effect is secured 
through its use. 


Stock It Now 


It Sells on Its Merits 


There’s no better line offered the retail 
dealer today than Birch. If you want to 
share in the profits resulting from the gen- 
eral publicity being given Birch and the in- 
crease in sales it is creating, you’ve got to 
have a stock in your yards. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below ask- 
ing for Birch Book‘‘A"’, will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 





SAWYER GOODMAN CO., FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
Marinette, Wis. LUMBER CO., 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Chicage, Ill. 
Goodman, Wis. 1. STEPHENSON CO., 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Wells, Mich. 
— ESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., — Chassell, Mich. ” 
Hayward, Wis. . 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
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Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


OUR MIXED you ee fe pa f owe 
hi i ve i i 
Mae Cana. 
All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, 


Norway, Maple, - 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 




















The Quality and Service of 


| Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama- Pacific GRAND aaa 4 
ae 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Daily ta 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 








Building projects of an extensive character did not figure 
largely in the permits issued last week, and it is likely that 
in the next month or so there will be comparatively little 
construction work on anything but residences, and these 
only where houses are essential to the comfort of the com- 
munity or for the purpose of offsetting the overcrowding 
of cities, a condition that inevitably occurs in war periods 
such as the present. But decidedly encouraging reports 
emanate from those cities where the “Buy a Home” cam- 
paign is in full swing or else has just been inaugurated. 
These include Oakland, Cal., Kansas City, Mo., Birmingham, 
Ala., Louisville, Ky., Evansville, South Bend and Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Atlanta, Ga., Portland, Ore., Madison, Wis., 


* Buffalo, N. Y., Hattiesburg, Miss., Springfield, Ohio, Dan- 


ville, Ill., Fremont, Neb., Seattle, Wash., Denver, Colo., 
Memphis, Tenn., Lansing, Mich., Sioux City and Des Moines, 
lowa. 

Oakland (Cal.) builders are endeavoring to surpass the 
achievements of other cities; they now claim that 54 percent 
of the homes is owned by their respective occupants and 
thru the present “Buy a Home” campaign they hope to 
bring the percentage up to at least 75. The construction of 
bungalows and other small residence buildings in the North- 
west has been continued since the first of the year with very 
little interruption, Vive hundred inquiries in Tacoma, 
Wash., alone were made during the last fortnight. Con- 
tractors and builders are publicly emphasizing the fact that 
due to the increasing prices on building material, it will 
cost something like 25 percent more to put up an average 
building now than it could have cost six months or a year 
ago. This means that every habitable house in ‘Tacoma is 
worth from 15 to 30 percent more than a year ago. IJlouse 
building thruout Washington is expected to progress on a 
scale larger than any heretofore known, in the course of the 
next twelve months. 

A number of large permits were issued at Portland, Ore., 
last week, the greater part of the building activity centering 
us usual on the erecting of residence groups. Suburban 
developments continue apace, group buildings in Laurelhurst 
being highly favored. ‘The cost of each structure of such 
groups averages from $6,500 to $7,500. 

Building operations farther south, in California, con- 
tinued in good volume. Permits issued since the first of 
last month at Los Angeles now amount to $1,712,376 as 
compared with $1,290,919, the April 28, 1916, record. Per- 
mits granted since the first of this year amount to $8,985,- 
oso, <A year ago at this time the total was $5,376,044. 

Much lumber is being purchased in different parts of 
Texas for farm, residence and school purposes. Nor are 
the cities and highly developed communities inactive in this 
respect. At Brownwood $200,000 is being expended for the 
erection of public buildings and there has also been a marked 


increase in the erecting of residences within the last year. 
Heavy realty investments by private land promoting con- 
cerns have been advertised in the leading Texas newspapers 
and the indications point firmly to unceasing building ac- 
tivities thruout the South. ‘This condition may also be 
said to apply to the middle West. The nation-wide campaign 
for intensified agriculture has brought about a great demand 
for more and more wooden auxiliary buildings in all farming 
districts, and highly developed communities and the cities 
thruout the middle West sections of the country have all 
enjoyed a marked building growth. In Chicago last week 
115 permits were granted at a cost aggregating $1,646,200. 

Contracts during the year for public works are expected 
to be more numerous and industrial interests in the Hast 
seem to be forestalling an era of still greater prosperity by 
encouraging the growth of industrial residence villages. 
Delaware County (Pa.) promises to become one of the 
greatest industrial home centers in the world. ‘Building 
work,” writes a Media (Pa.) correspondent, “is going for- 
ward steadily in all parts of the county, especially at Eddy- 
stone and Marcus Hook. The greatest difficulty at present 
is to obtain suflicient numbers of suitable sites for the 
erection of buildings. Farmlands are being cut into building 
lots and only the extension of the trolley lines is required 
to build up a wide expanse of settled territory. At Chester 
permits were issued for forty-one dwellings during the 
week,” 

Greater New York’s permits for projected buildings were 
206, at a cost aggregating $1,524,104, and the permits for 
alterations totalled $149,498. Not much progress can be 
reported for the suburbs in Westchester, Long Island and 
Staten Island. There is little likelihood of a marked im- 
provement in new construction in this territory until the 
war has assumed more definite aspects. Building activity 
in the IXmpire State was 15 percent greater in March than 
in the previous month and 20 percent less than in March of 
last year. The value of the permits issued in New York 
City in March was 87 percent of the total issued in the 
entire State. As compared with February only two of the 
cities—Albany and Schenectady—-failed to report gains. 
New York City reported a gain despite a loss in Manhattan 
borough. As compared with March of last year, four cities 
—Albany, Buffalo, New York City and Yonkers—reported 
losses. 

A. significant feature of the progress made in the build- 
ing and real estate fields in the New England States is 
the interest that co6perative banks are manifesting in house 
building. In several communities in Massachusetts, notably 
Newton and Quincy, building operations are not given much 
opportunity to decrease. Single and 2-family houses are the 
rule, the prices of these structures varying from as low as 
$3,000 to as much as $7,500 and even $10,000. 





“MOTOR DELIVERY IS SUITABLE FOR SMALL YARDS 





How One Firm Secured Good Results From a Rebuilt Pleasure Car — The Great Use 
of Trucks in War 





WAR DEMONSTRATES TRUCKS’ DELIVERY 
SPEED 


Motor trucks are among the most necessary parts of a 
modern army, a much more necessary part in fact than 
the average person realizes. Not only is the truck used to 
haul bedding and tents, but provisions of all sorts, ammuni- 
tion and artillery supplies. Certain makes of trucks haul 
wonderfully heavy loads and great strings of trailers, as the 
accompanying illustration shows. This Duplex truck pulled 
two trailers and sixteen artillery caissons—a total of over 
twenty tons—with ease over the streets of Detroit.  Inci- 
dentally a good look at the artillery caissons shows where 
there will be a big market for lumber from the manufac- 
turers of this class of equipment. Regarding the use of 
the motor truck in war time H. M. Lee, president of the 
Duplex Truck Co., of Lansing, Mich., recently said: 

“The motor truck was found to be almost indispensable 
on the Mexican border last summer where by this means 
capacity loads were hauled quickly from one camp to an- 
other. Equipment was transferred from one place to an- 
other in one-fifth the time that would have been required 
with mule teams, 

“From reports I have received, a Duplex truck went places 
where mule or horse teams could not have ventured—and 
it carried capacity loads thruout the nine months it was 
on the border. It hauled hundreds of tons of provisions, 
baggage and equipment for the soldiers and often was on 
the job day and night. 

“Again the importance of the motor truck was empha- 
sized when the two Lansing batteries of field artillery 
returned from the border. ‘Thirty trucks transferred the 
tons of baggage and equipment from the railroad to the 
artillery armory—and the trucks reached the armory with 
the national guardsmen. It was not necessary to wait for 
baggage or equipment. Everything arrived on schedule time 
with the soldiers, 

“Few realize the great amount of baggage and equipment 
required by our soldiers, but it was shown that there was a 
truck load for every eight or nine returning artillerymen. 
It is important that when such equipment is to be trans- 
ferred from point to point that it should go with the sol- 
diers—that there should be no delay. ‘The motor truck 
seems to have solved this problem.” 


MOTOR DELIVERY FOR SMALL YARDS 

We are contemplating replacing our team delivery with 
a small truck. Our yard is in a small country town and one 
two-horse team handles our deliveries very nicely. Do you 
think it would be economical to replace this team with a 
converted Tord 14%-ton truck? 

[The above inquiry comes from a prosperous town in the 
lead and zine mining region of Missouri and detailed infor- 
mation has been furnished the inquirer. On the face of the 
matter it is easy to see that if motor delivery is to take 
the place of horse delivery in this instance a very low 
initial investment is necessary, especially as in this district 
the cost of horse feed is exceptionally cheap. Probably the 
best way to answer the inquiry is to cite an example in 
which a company similarly located has solved the same 
problem, 

The C. P. Chase & Co. (Inc.), of Springfield, Mass., while 
its deliveries are not confined to any one team or truck by 
any means, found it very desirable to have some means of 
making motor deliveries rapidly. As the deliveries fre- 
quently are small lots it was desirable to have as small an 
initial investment as possible. Consequently the following 
plan was used. The company owned a 1915 Dodge touring 
car and had it transformed into a tractor by having the 
tonneau removed, a cab placed on the frame for a driver 
and coupled with a Martin rocking fifth wheel to a lumber 
wagon converted into a trailer. Reference to the accompany- 
ing illustration will show how this was accomplished. Inci- 
dentally the load of lumber in the illustration weighed about 
5,500 pounds. 

The conversion of used pleasure cars into tractors is espe- 
cially worthy of attention now. Conservation of resources 
is a subject taking precedence over all others in the minds 
of thinking Americans today. ‘There are scattered over this 
country hundreds of thousands of old touring cars fit to be 
transformed into tractors to draw heavy wagons now being 
drawn by horses. These horses put to work on the acres of 
idle farming land thruout the country would greatly in- 
crease our food producing power. Incidentally the horses 
could be earning some of their ‘board and keep’ by produc- 
ing more food instead of consuming it. Most horses have 
to be fed thsee times a day and with oats at $2 a bag and 
hay at $25 a ton, with very good prospects of the feeding 
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DUPLEX TRUCK HAULING TRAILERS WEIGHING OVER TWENTY TONS OVER THE STREETS OF DETROIT 
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costs going up, horses are mighty expensive luxuries for city 
hauling. It takes an average of five acres of ground to pro- 
duce food for a horse kept in a city. This same ground 
planted to food for men would produce enough to sustain 
ten men a year. 

Statistics as to the number of horses that could be released 
from city service by the adoption of this method of hauling 
are not available, but it does not take a very vivid imagina- 
tion to comprehend that the saving in food by putting the 
second hand cars to work in this manner and releasing the 
horses for work on the farms would go a long ways toward 
helping win the war. 

The light runabouts can easily handle a ton, about one- 
third resting over the rear axle and the other two-thirds ofr 


“Motor trucks have broadened the selling scope of many 
businesses. Garden truck farmers, for example, have found 
that motor trucks lave paid them in their ability to get 
their product to market in better condition. In fact, in 
each industry there are very definite and distinctive reasons 
justifying the use of motor trucks in addition to the economy 
feature, 

“The essential point in buying motor trucks, however, 
is to determine upon the type of truck best fitted for the par- 
ticular hauling problems involved. 

“Tt is prohibitive to attempt to build a special truck for 
each industry or each business, but it is possible in manu- 
facturing a line of trucks from 1- to 5-ton capacity to accom- 
plish the same general result. It is possible to lengthen the 

wheelbase or shorten it with- 
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in engineering requirements. 
Bodies are designed espe- 
cially to the type of load. 
“Service motor trucks are 
in successful operation today 
in over 253 distinct lines of 
business. Hach service truck, 
irrespective of the line of 
business in which it is em- 
ployed, is watched over with 
special care, not with an eye 
to whether it will perform— 
that was proved years ago— 
but rather with the idea in 
mind of getting the benefit of 
each buyer’s experience. In 
this connection we have come 
in contact with some inter- 
esting ideas, originated by 
shipping clerks and drivers, 








A SMALL YARD MOTOR 
the load being drawn behind as shown in the illustration. 
The heavier cars can easily be converted into tractors to 
draw two or three tons. Any blacksmith shop or garage 
can, in a few hours, change the automobile and wagon into 
a tractor and semitrailer. This can be accomplished easily 
by removing the tonneau part of the body of the automobile 
and the front axle, wheels and springs of the wagon and then 
joining the two together by a rocking fifth wheel such as 
that manufactured by the Martin Rocking Fifth Wheel Co., 
of Springfield, Mass. ‘This combination can be backed, turned 
and handled with as much ease as a horse and wagon. ‘The 
Martin company is heartily in favor of this movement to 
enable horses to be released for farm work and, in fact, 
originated the idea.—Epiror.] 





WHY MOTOR BEATS HORSE DELIVERY 


A great deal has been written and said pro and con regard- 
ing the merits of horse and motor delivery of lumber and 
building materials. Generally speaking, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN believes that motor delivery is superior in almost 
every case to horse delivery, if for the reason of the im- 
proved service alone. However, F. U. Rosebery, general 
sales manager of the Service Motor Truck Co., of Wabash, 
Ind., goes even further and makes the flat footed state- 
ment that “the only basis 
upon which horses should be 
displaced in favor of motor 
trucks is upon evidence of 
the economy of the latter.” 
He continued : 

“Tt is true that motor 
trucks justify themselves for 
other reasons than the fact 
that they perform a certain 
function more economically 
and more efficiently than any 
other means of transporta- 
tion. 

“Merchants have bought 
trucks in order to provide a 
more reliable and quicker 
service to their customers, 
thus gaining a commercial 
advantage. 


DELIVERY OUTFIT er 





making for easier and quick- 
loading and handling of 
loads, 

“In this way we have accumulated valuable data as to the 
operation of Service motor trucks in the lumber business, 
the coal and iron trades, building materials, contractors, 
textile manufacturers, retailers and in many other lines of 
business. 

“All information which we receive from our field represen- 
tatives, distributers, dealers and direct from owners, passes 
thru a special department where the data is digested and 
reconveyed to truck owners, prospective truck users and our 
own organization, 

“In this way the developments in motor truck hauling, 
routing and cost is given to Service motor truck owners 
and in many cases it has resulted in benefits making for 
lower cost of operation, greater hauling radius, better loads, 
better drivers ete. 

“The Service Motor Truck Co, is one of the oldest manu 
facturers in the field. Many years ago it adopted the worm 
drive, which principle has in recent years become so gener- 
ally used. 

“There are in the United States today over 260 motor truck 
manufacturers. Of these only ten have achieved so definite 
a position in the industry that, to use a commercial phrase, 
they are thoroly intrenched, 

“The Service Motor Truck Co, is numbered as one of these 
dominant ten,” 


ABBOTT CO NSTRUC 
GENERA 


COON 


A SERVICE MOTOR TRUCK THAT HAS GIVEN THE OWNER PERFECT SATISFACTION 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Substantially the sash, door and millwork demand is not 
causing any worry, altho the restrictions here and there 
have been pronounced. Building work in Chicago has been 
limited, and the sash and door trade has suffered to a degree. 
But the lake shore city’s calls from the country dealers 
have been frequent. Minneapolis and St. Paul factories 
are shipping out some good consignments of stock to country 
yards. The Kansas City (Mo.) sash and door trade is con- 
siderably ahead of the business of a year ago at this time. 
St. Louis manufacturers report that they are getting all 
the orders they can handle. The distribution of all kinds 
of mill products in Cincinnati is being affected by the cur- 
tailment of building activities. Buffalo (N. Y.) door fac- 
tories find that the demand is improving, tho builders are 
not going ahead with quite the confidence that marked their 
activities of a year ago, this time. The output of the Balti- 
more sash and door factories is restricted by the lack of 
labor and sufficient transportation facilities. Tacoma 
(Wash.) door and millwork plants are running steadily, being 
well supplied with orders. San Francisco factories are 
operating at a normal rate. The window glass market was 
rather quiet during the last week, altho no definite hardships 
can be said to exist. 

Altho the decrease in building activity in 
affected the sash and door trade locally, there is a con- 
stantly growing seasonal demand from country dealers. 
Last week and this showed a pronounced betterment in that 
respect. Local dealers are even hopeful about the local 
demand and believe that just as soon as the weather becomes 
warmer there will be a_ better demard. Prices are 
satisfactory. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are shipping out some 
g00d consignments of stock to country yards and some of 
them have been able to reduce their stock of regular sizes 
considerably. City trade continues to be light, and plants 
are not running as strong as they did a year ago. Prices 
are being advanced to match the increased cost of raw 
material. 

The Kansas City sash and door trade is considerably 
ahead of the business of a year ago at this time. However, 
there has been no evidence of the improvement that gener ally 
is expected about May and June, but the volume is so much 
better than it has been in several years that the general 
confidence is well founded. Prices are unchanged, but pros- 
pects are for an early advance in glazed sash, because of 
the scarcity and very firm prices. 


Chicago has 





St. Louis manufacturers report that they 
the orders they can handle, altho the transportation re- 
strictions that affect them are the same that retard 
other lines. Planing mills still find trade very slack. Esti- 
mates on work are not asked for to the same extent of a 
few weeks ago, an indication that most building enterprises 
have been seriously checked by the war. 

The distribution of all kinds of mill products in Cincinnati 
is being affected by the curtailment of building activities. 
The weather has been bad now for almost two weeks and 
the uncertain future of the money market has been holding 
back speculative builders from starting new projects, altho 
some extensive ones await a favorable time to begin work. 
The mills are given opportunity to restock, but are having 
trouble in this direction because of the growing scarcity of 
skilled labor. Prices of finished products are being marked 
up in line with the higher price of lumber and other pro 
duction costs. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories find that the demand is 
improving, tho builders are not going ahead with quite the 
confidence of a year ago, It is difficult to get the material 
wanted and all quotations are on a higher basis, so much 
work is being delayed. 

The output of the Baltimore sash and door factories is 
restricted by the lack of labor and shipping is attended 
with so many delays that the users of sash and doors are 
at times greatly put out. ‘The sellers are devoting much 
attention to the transportation problem, hoping to get 
better service. Practically all of the sash men have as much 
business as they can handle, and in a way are able to con- 
trol the market. Builders’ requirements have been larger, 
the Government having become an active competitor, Ex- 
cellent prices are paid for Federal supplies, the chief stipu- 
lation being that no delay in delivery shall occur. 

Tacoma (Wash.) fir door and millwork factories are 
running steadily, being well supplied with orders. Rail 
facilities have been a little better and more stock has been 
moved out. The cost of production is increasing, for both 
raw material and labor. Prospects appear to be bright and 
higher prices are expected to be the rule. 

San Francisco factories are operating at a normal rate of 
production. The door departments of the large pine saw- 
mills in the mountains are operating at the rate of a fair 
output, and there is a big eastern demand at advanced prices, 
Shipments of white pine door stock and open sash to the 


are getting all 











PACIFIC COAST 


Two Mills 


cutting 90,000,000 feet 
yearly warrant you sending 
us your yard stock orders for 















Dimension, Timbers, 
Finish, Flooring, 
Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Etc. 


od Hemlock 


Shiplap, Boards and 
Drop Siding. 


Address correspondence to 


E. K. Woo 


Straight or 
Mixed Cars. 


South Bellingham, 


Washington. 
600 Lumber Exchange, in charge of F. H. MEYER. Mills at 
Hoquiam 
and South 
Bellingham, Wash. 
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A Door That Brings New 
Faces Into Your Office. 


That’s what you retail dealers need to stimulate business, 
They make permanent customers for other kinds of lumber, 


“WOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 


are unexcelled for their vertical grain stiles and rails and beauti- 
fully figured pane!s, A comparison with other doors will prove it, 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, Casing 
in straight or mixed cars with Doors. Window and 
oor Frames a specialty. Send for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY > FULLER, «+ 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
ennsvivania and New Jersey Representative, 
w. C. ASHE —_— a Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ddle West R@presentative, 
M7 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘hicago Representative, 


w.S. NURENBURG. - « Lumber Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Builders 


OF TRADE FOR 
LUMBER DEALERS 


H. S. OSGOOD, 















are those products plainly stamped 
with the manufacturer’s trade mark 


as are Our uppers. 


EOrr 
Bpeeetrs 


FERKY-BAKER LUMBER Co. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Let ‘‘ Electric Brand ’’ help 
you build business in 


FIR FLOORING 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Vertical 
Grain 


Straight or Mixed Cars on short notice. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. = PW ERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


LIN FOREST LAND delighted thousands. It isin its 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, 
Amsrices Lumbermas, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago | 





Has a hundred poems that have 
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East are made as rapidly as the railroad conditions warrant 
and the outlook is favorable for the new season. 

The window glass market was rather quiet during the 
last week, but no alarm is felt by manufacturers and jobbers. 
In fact, the belief is strong that after the war has been 
waged for a time and conditions thruout the country have 
been adjusted to its exigencies, building operations will be 
conducted on a large and generally profitable scale, and 
window glass stock now on hand, especially the small sizes 
manufactured during the winter blast, will be entirely con 
sumed, The present lull is even fortunate, In some respects, 
especially for the hand factories, many of which have been 
handicapped by the shortage of skilled labor. Kastern 
jobbers are as one man in refusing to order Shipments of 
glass, and western jobbers report that their stocks are suf 
ficient at present to meet the requirements, 


SM LLLP 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From April 23 to 30, inclusive, six vessels brought in 
1.751,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo 400,000 feet——-was carried by the 
steamer Louis Pahlow from Manistique, Mich. The next 
largest cargo was carried by the steamer /. W. Stephenson, 
from Wells, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows 

April 25-—-Steamer Sidney O, Neff, Manistee, Mich,, 236,000 
feet, 

April 26--Steamer /, W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 335,000; 
steamer Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich,, 400,000 feet ; barge 
Delta, Manistique, Mich., $25,000 feet. 

April 28- Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Manistique, Mich., 248, 
OOO feet. 

April 30--Steamer W, J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 207,000 
feet, 





— 

BALSA wood, found in Central America, is said to be the 
lightest known wood, It is lighter than cork and has an 
average specific gravity of only .104, 
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White Pine 
Doors— 


the kind that take paint and 
holds it offer door customers 
the acme of satisfaction. 
Such doors are still obtain- 
able—ask us. 


Try us on a mixed car of doors 
White Pine K. D. window and 


door frames. 
© S 
Western Pine wari. 
F. W. KIENZLE, Representative, Mgf C 
441 Lbr. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. g. oO. 


SPOKANE, WASH, 











We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts a Round Posts 
Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


E. T. Chapin Co., 


Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 




















The Poll eys —- ae 


Lumber Co. bre 
Missoula, Mont. hite Pine 


N.P. & Milwaukee Shipments. Larch 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 














Idaho White 
Pine 

Pattern and Special Stocks 

GEORGE E-LAMMERS Factory and Yard Stocks 


1128 Old National Bank Bidg., 











SPOKANE, WASH. 








NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


March 31.—Australia is no sooner thru with one crisis 
than another is upon it, and until the latest is disposed of 
the commercial life of the country must suffer. Forced by 
influences that look sinister, and even revolutionary, the 
Federal Government has had to make an appeal to the coun- 
try for an endorsement or otherwise of its policy. After 
the failure of the conscription referendum, Prime Minister 
Hughes and the majority of his ministers found themselves 
bitterly attacked by their own class and ultimately rejected 
from the party they had been instrumental in nurturing 
and making popular with the majority of the electorates of 
Australia. They, therefore, turned to their political oppo 
nents, the Liberals, and succeeded in forming a coalition 
Government, styled a Win-The-War Government, with all 
party questions sunk while the war lasted, and thus ob- 
tained a substantial majority in the House of Representa 
tives, but found themselves in a minority of two in the 
Senate. Their most pressing business was the appointment 
of delegates to the Imperial conference in London, and this 
the Senate succeeded in blocking, so Prime Minister Hughes 
had nothing else to do but dissolve Parliament and go to 
the country. The elections take place on May 5, and the 
fight promises to be exceedingly bitter, and a vast number 
of side issues will play upon the emotions of the electors. 
When it is mentioned that one senator has taken the position 
so seriously as to warn Britain of the Boston tea incident, 
which had something to do with the American revolution, 
it will be readily understood how people here are being 
stirred over these crises in Australian political life. 

There are many things to the credit of Prime Minister 
IIughes, and none more beneficial to the country than his 
arrangement with Britain to take all the corn, wool and meat 
produced here for the next two years at prices which will 
encourage all the growers to push ahead with their produc 
tion. Soon or late this will have its effect upon business, 
and, given seasonable weather, traders with Australia can 
look forward to substantial returns. There is, of course, 
the shipping difficulty, which seems to become more acute 
and disheartening every day, but these important purchases 
have been made and if the products can not be sent away they 
will be held here until they can be, the growers in the mean 
time receiving up to two-thirds of the agreed amount of pur 
chase money. 

Despite the unsettled political situation, strikes and 
threats of strikes are just as common as ever, and there 
looms on the horizon a formidable strike of railroad workers 
emanating from the State of Victoria. All the railroads of 
Australia are owned by the people of Australia, there being 
only one or two isolated systems privately owned, but. this 
does wot prevent workers from striking, as is fondly believed 
would be the case in other countries where railroads are all 
privately owned. In Victoria, and in some other States, 
railroad employees can not approach the arbitration courts 
but have their rates of pay settled by the commissioners of 
railways, and they are supposed not to have the right to 
strike; but it is like the boy forbidden to touch the jam 
what is forbidden them they seize with zest. If a general 
railroad strike occurs in Australia during the next few weeks, 
it will be far more serious in its effects than the late coal 
strike, and the dire effects of that will yet be felt for months. 

Trade reports from lumber yards in the various capital 
cities are not anything to be enthusiastic about, tho the turn. 
over is better than one might expect in these critical days. 
There is a great shortage of hardwoods in Melbourne and 
New Zealand yards on account of the lack of tonnage from 
West Australia and there is little prospect of improvement 
for a long time ahead. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 

May 7.—VFourteen vessels tleared from this port during 
April carrying 10,370,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine lumber 
and timber, Last week the British steamship Quito cleared 
with a little less than 700,000 feet of longleaf pine for Beau- 
mont, Tex., where a full oversea cargo will be loaded. The 
Swedish steamship Hnden cleared last Thursday with more 
than 1,000,000 feet of longleaf pine for a foreign point. The 
American steamship Siskiyou sailed yesterday with 900,000 
feet of longleaf pine lumber and timber, for a New York 
shipyard. The American steamship lush, which was built 
in the Slidell shipyard, where three similar vessels are now 
being constructed, will start today for New York on its 
maiden trip. The lush carries 24,000 hewn pine ties for the 
New York Central Railroad, 

The American schooner Hlizabeth Dantzler will clear about 
the middle of the week for Havana with a full cargo of long- 
leaf pine and the American schooner Mabel Gale will sail to- 
morrow or the day after for Port Natal with something like 
800,000 feet. The Russian ship Parchim will be the only 
vessel left in the harbor by the middle of the week. It is re- 
ported that another cargo of oak ties will be shipped oversea 
thru this port in the near future. Several additional cargoes 
of hewn pine ties will be loaded here for New York. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


May 9.—Another viewpoint of the soaring ocean freights 
that have driven many lumber shippers almost to distraction 
was expressed here by Capt. M. Thorburn of the British 
schooner Htta Vaughn, This schooner was carrying lumber 
from the Maritime Provinces of Canada to Boston not long 
ago for $3 a thousand feet—and making a fair profit at that 
figure. Now the rate is $7 for the same voyage, but Captain 
Thorburn pointed out to a representative of the AMBPRICAN 
LUMBERMAN that his margin of profit is smaller than at the 
old figure of $3 because of greatly increased cost of supplies 
and advanced wages. 

Conditions for ship owners are even worse in the trans- 
atlantic trade, especially in the case of sailing vessels carry- 
ing unwieldy lumber cargoes. Crews are demanding heavy 
bonuses in addition to the high wages they now receive. 
The bonus varies according to the presumed danger of the 
voyage from submarine attack, 100 percent prevailing on the 
north Atlantic. In addition to this bonus the sailors gen- 
erally demand and receive a clause protecting their wages for 
dependants on both the outbound and the return voyage 
and also insuring them for clothing and other effects which 
may be lost in case of attack. 

Some relief from the shortage of tonnage in the overseas 
trade is expected to result from the conference of representa- 
tives of the coastwise steamship lines with the Federal 
Shipping Board, when decision is to be made regarding what 
vessels are to be commandeered at prices to be determined by 
the board. On the other hand, however, this will make 
conditions even worse than at present in the coastwise trade. 

Arrangements are being made for the first direct steamship 
service with Newfoundland Boston ever has had. The Robin- 
son Export Co. is backing the enterprise. It is expected that 
quantities of pulpwood and woodpulp can then be brought 
here to relieve the shortage in New England. 

Chartering continues light, principally because the demand 
far exceeds the supply. The great inquiry comes for vessels 


to carry cargoes to Scandinavian countries, England, France, 
Spain and Italy, and tempting rates are offered. These in- 
quiries are not confined to steam tonnage, but include sailing 
vessels as well. Demand for vessels to South America and 
the West Indies continues strong, but few offerings are made. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

May 7.—The offshore freight market continues very firm, 
with a few new charters reported here. There is no increase 
in the supply of tonnage available for shipments of lumber 
and offshore lumber freight rates continue to be extremely 
high. The market for the west coast of South America has 
strengthened considerably, freight quotations having ad- 
vanced $5 during the last fortnight. 

Offshore quotations are about as follows: From Puget 
Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, 125s to 130s; to Mel- 
bourne, 145s; to Port Pirie, 145s; to Callao, $35 to $37.50; 
to Valparaiso f. 0., $387.50; to South Africa, 250s; to 
United Kingdom, direct port (nominal), 275s to 300s. Puget 
Sound and Columbia River to Hawaiian Islands, $17 to $18. 

Coasting lumber freights are very firm with not enough 
steam schooners to handle the normal domestic trade, altho 
several new coasters have been completed recently.  Coast- 
wise freight quotations continue to be $6 from Puget Sound 
or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $7 to southern 
California ports. 

The following lumber charters have been announced : 
Schooner Ludlow, from Hastings Mills, B. C., to South 
Africa, 250s, by Comyn, Mackall & Co.; schooner Forest 
HHome, from north Pacific to Sydney (June-July, 1918 load- 
ing), 120s; schooner R. R. Hind, from north Pacific to West 
Coast (end of 1917), $32, option of Australia, 125s. 





UNITED STATES CANADA’S PRINCIPAL 
CUSTOMER 


OTTAWA, OnT., May 7.—For the twelve months ended 
in February Canada imported $11,351,147 worth of wood 
and wood manufactures, compared with $8,477,118 in the 
corresponding twelve months a year ago. The bulk of this, 
$10,754,280 worth, came from the United States, while 
$372,282 came from the United Kingdom. 

The exports of wood and wood manufactures during this 
period were valued at $75,673,164. The United States re- 
ceived $52,630,104 worth and the United Kingdom $17,- 
998,804. The export of logs was valued at $870,149 of which 
$802,372 went to the U. S. and $67,264 to Great Britain. 
Pine deals valued at $1,515,650 were exported. The United 
States received $53,474 and the United Kingdom $1,447,834. 
The export of lath, palings and pickets was valued at 
$2,167,264, of which $14,909 went to Great Britain and the 
rest to the United States. Planks and boards worth $26,097,- 
565 were exported; $21,785,748 to the United States and 
$2,264,363 to the United Kingdom. Shingles valued at 
$3,910,949 were exported to the United States. The exports 
of square timber were valued at $327,618; the exports of 
wood blocks for pulp, $6,500,747, and the ‘exports of wood 
pulp, $19,157,227. 


BABB BL FI IOI IIL 


MAKES LARGE FACTORY ADDITIONS 


The company that prospers and grows today is the one that 
manufactures quality products and backs up this quality with 
dependable service. Therefore it will not be surprising to the 
many lumber firms that have used Lunkenheimer “Quality” 
products for so long to learn that the rapidly expanding busi- 
ness of the Lunkenheimer Co, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has made it 
necessary for the firm to erect a new ferrous foundry build- 
ing and a pattern storage building, the latter being four 
stories in height. The new foundry occupies an area of 36, 
000 square feet and the pattern storage building an area of 
18,000 square feet. Both buildings are so built that a maxi- 
mum amount of light is obtainable and every care is taken 
to see that the workmen are as comfortable as possible, Ven- 
tilation is excellent and a complete sprinkler system is in- 
stalled to guard against fire. Realizing the necessity for a 
floor that will last and at the same time be smooth and noise- 
less as well as easily repaired wood blocks were used. 

Some idea of the size of the ferrous foundry may be obtained 
from the fact that supplies are used in such great quantities 
that a railroad is used to transport them from the storage 
shed to the foundry. Then, too, the cupola for melting iron 
has a capacity of ten tons an hour and the molten metal from 
the cupola is poured into large crucibles mounted on wheels 
so that they may easily be transported to any required part 
of the factory. Compositions of other ferrous materials 
are melted in revolving furnaces of Lunkenheimer design, 
these furnaces being particularly adapted for the necessary 
special treatment of the various ferrous compositions used in 
Lunkenheimer products. 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURER DOES BIG BUSINESS 


Generally speaking, when a lumber manufacturer purchases 
a band mill and the band mill operates just as the machinery 
manufacturer says it will operate everybody is satisfied, but 
when a band mill will do more work and produces more lum- 
ber in a day than the manufacturer said it will the sawmill 
operator is indeed in a pleasant frame of mind. Therefore, 
it is not at all surprising to learn that the Boone Fork 
Lumber Co., of Shulls Mills, N. C., is boosting the band 
mills and other sawmill machines manufactured by the 
Clark Bros, Co., of Olean, N. Y. The Boone Fork company 
recently installed in its mill a 7-foot Clark band and hori 
zontal resaw and the sawmill as a result is producing 20,000 
feet a day more than it was required that the saws should 
cut when the equipment was sold. Right now the company 
that is in position to turn out a lot of lumber is reaping the 
benefit and so it is not surprising that President W. S. Whit 
ing, of the Boone Fork Lumber Co., is a booster for Clark 
products. 

The Clark Bros. Co. has enjoyed a phenomenal amount of 
business from lumber manufacturers this year. Indeed Sales 
Manager C, F. Swartz recently said “the sawmill business 
for this year has been the best in the history of our com 
pany,” and in support of the statement pulled out an order 
file that was certainly plump looking. Among the recent 
orders received is one from the Green River Lumber Co., 
of Memphis, Tenn., for an 8-foot band mill to take the 
place of one destroyed by fire several months ago. An- 
other recent purchase is that of two double cutting 8-foot 
Clark band mills for the sawmill of the Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La. This purchase was made 
thru the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., of Lufkin, Tex. 
The Clark company also has an excellent business in the 
eastern part of the country and not long ago closed a con- 
tract with the Woodstock Lumber Co., of Boston, Mass., 
for a complete double 8-foot band mill and horizontal re- 
saw to be installed in the mill to be built at Campton, 
N. H., this spring. 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 8.—Reports covering last week’s operations indicate 
a slightly easier car supply, but today several offices report 
another slump. The car supply is apparently very “spotty” 
and erratic. An improvement in one locality or along one 
line can not be taken as a reliable index of general con- 
ditions, while the routing instructions of some of the lines, 
when cars are placed for loading, cause more or less com- 
plaint. Notwithstanding recent and current price advances 
and the offer of premiums for prompt delivery of new busi- 
ness, the mills are endeavoring whenever possible to ship 
in the order of their bookings. This is not always possible, 
since cars must be loaded back, under the ‘general order, 
to destinations on the owning lines and the requirement is 
more or less rigidly enforced. So it comes about occasionally 
that a mill is virtually forced to ship on a comparatively 
recent order because none of the older business on its file 
can be shipped in the cars routed for return to “home lines.” 
But these exceptional cases are due to the carriers’ rules. 
Traffic officials still predict improved car supply. 

Frank G. Wisner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss., has been appointed a member of the Mississippi State 
Council of Defense and placed in charge of the “mobiliza- 
tion” of Mississippi's lumber industry. Mr, Wisner has 
addressed letters to lumbermen thruout southern Mississippi, 
urging them to cultivate their cut-over lands, either on 
their own account or by encouraging their employees to take 
up the work. Laurel’s four big lumber companies, which 
own thousands of acres of cut-over land in Jones, Smith, 
Jasper and Wayne counties, are reported to be coéperating 
heartily in the campaign to increase the production of food 
crops. 

Former Governor Florian Davidi of Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 
arrived in New Orleans last week and is said to be arranging 
for the development of a vast timber concession in that 
country. The tract is said to be timbered with mahogany 
and other tropical woods of value, and it is understood that 
Mr. Davidi is seeking capital for its development. 

I. W. Reimers, general manager of the Natalbany Lum- 
ber Co, (Ltd.), Hammond, La., recently placed an order 
with the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., for 
five kilns for the new plant now under construction at Ora, 
Miss., known as the Tallahala Lumber Co, Part of the 
equipment is of other make, but the new kilns will be of the 
Moore moist air type. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


May 7.—Altho the number of mills withdrawing 
the market and those that have closed their plants has in- 
creased in the last week, the amount of new business booked 
by mills in this section is much heavier than in the previous 
week. From all reports received the car supply shows but 
little improvement, if any. 

The Federal inquiry for 2,900,000,000 feet of southern yel- 
low pine looks very encouraging, and it is hoped that the 
order will materially help the car situation. Another large 
inquiry for the French Government calls for several hundred 
million feet, all sizes being specified, the majority calling for 
Nos. 1 and 2 rough and dressed. There is also a report that 
the British Government is about ready to place large sched- 
ules for a large quantity of yellow pine. 

The railroads continue to place orders for all sizes and 
grades, especially larger timbers, such as stringers, caps and 
sills, with 12x12 inches and larger being called for frequently. 
Rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound sell faster than 
other grades. Stringers in shorter lengths such as 14- and 
16-foot move in large volume, and prices are increasing. 
Twenty-eight-foot lengths lead, with both No. 1 square edge 
and sound and rough heart being called for daily. Thirty- 
foot lengths also move in larger volume than for some time 
previous. Caps in 12x14 inches, 12-foot, and 14x14 inches, 
14-foot, rough heart sell well and prices show a satisfactory 
increase, The call for other sizes is very good, but nothing 
like that for the two above-mentioned sizes. 

Sills are being disposed of freely, with 36- and 40-foot 
lengths leading in demand, other lengths being called for oc- 
casionally. Heart S4S and No. 1 rough lead in volume. 
Prices on all lengths show a very encouraging advance. 

Ties such as 8x8-, 8x10-, 8x12-, and 8x14 inches in lengths 
from 8- to 12-foot heart, surfaced one edge—-inch scant, 
move in splendid volume and prices increase steadily ; 6x8- 
inches, 8-foot, both in rough heart and No. 1 square edge 
and sound are also in heavy demand, and prices show a 
noticeable increase. Orders for ties booked last week more 
than doubled those booked in any one week for the last sev- 
eral months. Oil rig timbers are moving in great quantity, 
and prices are increasing, Oklahoma and Kansas leading in 
the consumption, with Louisiana showing a good increase. 
Prices have advanced about $1 and, from the present de- 
mand, are expected to advance even more in the next week. 

Smaller timbers in both rough heart and No. 1 square edge 
and sound still lead in volume, with the other grades and 
workings showing a very good increase both in price and de- 
mand, all sizes and grades having advanced about $1 in the 
last week. Heavy construction timbers also sell well, and 
prices are improving. The majority of this class of stock is 
going to western States, with occasional orders being booked 
for eastern ports. 

Export trade shows a good demand, most of it going coast- 
wise for eastern States ; 12x12 inches in 24-, 27- and 38-foot 
lineal average (1905 merchantable), is called for frequently, 
and prices are increasing steadily, being expected to advance 
even more in the next ten days. Smaller timbers such as 
3x12, 6x12 and 8x12 inches 27-foot lineal average are in 
fair demand, and prices are increasing. 

Barge schedules continue in splendid demand, and prices 
show up better each week, the grade used in this class of 
orders being mostly rough heart and No. 1 square edge and 
sound, with lengths from 10- to 44-foot. Submarine chaser 
schedules are also becoming frequent, and the price obtained 
is very satisfactory. During the last week several mills in 
this section have booked orders calling for this class of stock 
and report that the bills are fairly easy to fill. 

Paving block stock is in splendid demand, and prices have 
advanced about $3 in the last three weeks, 4x6- and 8-inch, 
10 to 20-foot, No. 1 square edge and sound leading in volume, 
with an occasional order calling for 4x6- to 10-inch. A large 
schedule calling for several million feet is reported ready to 
be submitted. 

Movement of dimension in all grades is limited only by the 
supply of cars. Many mills report stocks on hand badly 
broken, while others report being oversold on many items. 
Surplus items in dimension is a thing of the past. Number 
3 is still in good demand, and prices increase steadily. Prices 
on Nos. 1 and 2 advance daily, $2 above list being very fre- 
quent, and prices still going up. Sixteen-foot still continues 
in heavy demand. 

Car material, especially 1x4- and 6-inch B&Better siding 
in all lengths, such as 8-, 9- or 18-foot, and 10- or 20-foot, all 
move in heavy volume, and prices are increasing weekly. De- 
mand for 2-inch decking is also heavy in both 9- or 18-foot 


from 





and 10- or 20-foot lengths. Lining, roofing and Nos. 1 and 2 
siding sell well, with prices showing up better each week. 

Plaster lath in both Nos. 1 and 2 grades are not moving 
so well as at last report, but prices show a very noticeable 
increase. Byrkit lath in all lengths also show quite a falling 
off in volume, and prices are but little improved. 

Prices on casing and base have advanced about $2 in the 
last week, and the present demand is very good. Jambs also 
move better than for several months, and prices show a good 
advance, 14%4-, 14%- and 2-inch leading in volume. 

Boards, No. 1 in all widths, move in heavy volume, and 


‘ prices are increasing steadily ; 1x12 continues to lead in vol- 


ume, with the other widths being called for frequently, %- 
ine h and }-inch both being in splendid demand. Boards, No. 
2, also are in greater sale than for some time, with all widths 
being called for frequently, 1x8-inch and 1x12-inch leading in 
volume and 1x10 inch being called for frequently. Prices on 
all widths are increasing steadily. Boards, No. 38, could 
hardly be in better demand, and prices on all widths show a 
very encouraging advance. If the present demand continues 
the volume shipped in May will far exceed that shipped in 
any one month for several months. 

Grooved roofing in both Nos. 1 and 2 sells well, and prices 
show a gratifying advance, 1x10-inch leading in volume, with 
only an occasional order calling for No. 2 grade. 

Shiplap in all grades continues to hold its former place as 
to demand and prices are advancing daily, 1x8- and 1x10- 
inch leading in volume, with the call for 1x12 showing but 
little improvement. Prices have advanced about $2 in the 
last week, 

Fencing in all grades could hardly 


be in better demand, 


and prices on all widths show improvement each day, 1x4 
inch and 1x6 inch continuing to lead in volume, with 1x4 


and 1x6 center matched being called for frequently. 

B&Better surfaced in all widths moves in large volume, and 
prices on all widths are advancing, an increase of about $2 
having been made in the last week; 144x4- to 12-inch still 
continues to lead in volume and other widths are increasing 
in demand steadily. 

C surfaced and rough finish show a satisfactory increase 
in prices and demand is very good, especially for 14 x4- to 12 
inches, which leads in volume. Other widths, while in good 
demand, do not show up in as large volume as 14,x4- to 12- 
inch in both grades. 

Drop siding in all grades shows an excellent advance both 
in prices and demand, B&Better and No. 1 leading in volume, 
with No. 2 showing an increase in volume over last week. 

Bevel siding and partition are both moving in larger volume 
than for several weeks, with B&Better in both items leading 
in demand ; other grades are not called for so frequently. 

Ceiling, %-inch, in all grades moves steadily, and prices 
are increasing; B&Better continues to lead, with inquiries 
for Nos. 1 and 2 showing up better each week ; half inch and 
%-inch both move in fair volume only, but prices show a 
noticeable increase, with B&better leading in demand. 

Flooring, 1x3-inch, is not moving in such large volume as 
last reported, but prices show up better each week ; B&Better 
flat grain and edge grain and No. 1 flat grain lead in demand, 
with other grades showing but little increase. Flooring, 1x4- 
inch, continues to hold its former place as to demand, and 
prices are increasing steadily ; B&Better flat grain and edge 
grain and Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain lead in volume, with the 
other grades being called for frequently. 

All orders being booked in this section are taken with the 
understanding that if the rate is increased, it will be addea 
to the cost of the orders. Most of the cars being booked in 
this section are for straight carload lots of one item only. 
The local trade continues to be good, and farmers are busy 
placing orders for repair purposes. The general consensus 
is that the present demand will continue and that prices will 
be governed accordingly. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 7.—The continued stiffening of prices, the continued 
heavy demand and the failure of the car shortage to loosen 
up are the prominent features of the yellow pine situation in 
this territory. The Government’s heavy orders have not yet 
been distributed among mills in this territory, but the mill 
men expect this to be done almost any day now. These 
orders naturally will receive first consideration, in response 
to the Government’s call for coéperation. 

The advance on low grades, especially box and crate mate- 
rials, has been unusually sharp. The railroads are buying 
about normal, The car situation is unimproved, except in 
scattered sections, only about half the requirements being 
furnished the mills. 

The Bradford-Kennedy Co., of Omaha, Neb., large dis 
tributor, has established an interior lumber finishing plant 
in Texarkana, renting a part of the yardage plant of the 
Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co. S. E. Lingard, of Texarkana, is 
the local manager. 

Building operations in Shreveport during April fell below 
the normal. The estimated cost was only $48,709, which was 
$28,367 less than that of March. The decline was during the 
first part of the month. Improvement was shown later, and 
May is expected to make a good showing. Since Jan, 1 this 
year the total has amounted to $542,197, which is nearly 
twice that of the same four months of 1916. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


May 8.—Since it became known that the Government will 
need millions of feet of yellow pine for the construction of 
vessels, lumbermen here predict that hundreds of yellow pine 
mills of the Gulf States which have lately closed down or 
have been running on part time because of inability to get 
lumber to the market because of the shortage of cars or 
ocean vessels will soon be running to capacity to meet the 
demands of the ship building plants along the Gulf coast. 
Full time operations are again looked for in the immediate 
future, and in many cases mills may operate day and night. 

A cooperage plant for the Pekin Cooperage Co., of Pekin, 
Ill., is to be erected immediately on Three-Mile Creek, in the 
suburbs of this city, the contract for excavations, buildings 
ete, having already been let. The completed plant will turn 
out about 1,000 completed packages a day, and from this 
point the company expects to take care of the West Indian 
and South American trade. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


May 8.—Lumber continues to soar. Mill men are busier 
than ever before, and many already are sold up to capacity 
and refuse any more orders. Western buyers take consider- 
able quantities of the output. The retail market here of 
course is higher than the wholesale, and as a result sales are 
reported somewhat slow, but nevertheless of a substantial 
character. The car situation continues bad, T. P. Kirby, of 
Tuscaloosa, secretary of the West Alabama Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, says that plants along the Mobile & Ohio 
and the A., T. and N. railroads could expect some relief 
soon. 
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Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 
“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 


than anything we have ever had in our 
yard,” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 
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New England Representatives. 
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SEATTLE 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


CEDAR SIDING,. SHINGLES 


FI FACTORY LUMBER 


SPRUC 


LUMBER OF 
ALL GRADES 
Daily Output— 100 M Lumber--300 M Shingles 

Saw and Planing Mill —Kapowsin, Wash. Shingle Mill Anacortes, Wash. 


Charles W. Johnson 


General Office, Stuart Building, 


SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. 











¥ Revive Mill Construction by Using ¥ 


Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 


Spruce, 
Hemlock 


We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders, 





) Tell us your needs today. 
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Ceiling, Dimension Shiplap. “RITE-GRADE” 
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A trial order will prove the quality of our products. 


Write or wire for prices. 
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White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 
1531 Lumber Exchange, 
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MERIDIAN, MISS. 


May 8.—Price lists have been withdrawn in the face of 
the general strength shown by the yellow pine market in this 
section and the unprecedented demand. Advances of all 
kinds are reported, but local lumbermen are unable to take 
advantage of the situation because they can not get cars. 
In fact, only about 25 percent of the cars needed are being 
furnished. ‘The traffic situation daily is growing more and 
more acute and has resulted in the lumber interests here 
securing the services of C. H. Rodehaver, of St. Louis, Mo., 
a rate expert, who has been sent to Washington to go over 
the car situation, it being claimed that this section is sub- 
ject to rank discrimination in the distribution of cars. 

High premiums were reported during the week for im- 
mediate shipment, these tending to upset the market by 
creating figures before unheard of in the lumber trade. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


May 7.—The lumber market is running wild. Price ap- 
pears to be the most unimportant factor in the business, 
lumber being in such great demand that prices evidently 
are of no consideration, Prevailing prices are said to be 
higher than ever before, even throwing the banner year of 
1906 far into the shade. Urgency is the one dominating 
factor in the market and to this urgency all lumbermen are 
keyed, 

Last week has seen some improvement in the car shortage 
and the embargo situation. The carriers apparently are 
working tooth end nail with the lumbermen to better the 
transportation situation. All last week ‘Traffic Manager 
Gardner, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, was 
in Norfolk in conference with the shipping committee of the 
railroads. Orders are still pouring in upon the mills. 
Practically all Jumber at the mills is sold and 
much of it is twice sold. Despite the encouraging prices 
offered, only a small part of the proffered business has found 
placement. No shipper is guaranteeing delivery but is ac 
cepting only such business as may be shipped subject to de 
lay. The demand for ship stock overtops everything else, 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 7.-—The report that the Federal Shipping Board was 
about to close a contract with the Southern Pine Associa 
tion for 2,000,000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber for build 
ing wooden ships for the Government reached here Friday, 
May 4, and caused quite a stir in lumber circles. The order, 
if placed, will be the largest ever recorded in the pine belt. 

With the present flourishing condition of the market, thy 
placing of this huge order will doubtless boost prices mate 
rially. Already the mills are getting almost any price they 
ask, if they can guarantee shipment. One manufacturer 
said today he had secured prices as high as $3 above the 
September list. 

Demand for all classes of lumber is strong from every 
quarter, Shipyards, retailers, railroad and industrial pur- 
chasing agents are all in the market clamoring for lumber, 
Several purchasing agents have left standing orders with 
local mills, with instructions to ship whenever possible, the 
matter of price being left for future consideration. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


May 7.—With prices ruling higher every day and a de 
mand that shows no indication of let-up, mills are in 
position to choose business at virtually their own prices. 
There is little change in the car situation from the local 
viewpoint. 

The mayor and commissioners of Orange last Friday tele 
graphed Major General Goethals tendering to the United 
States Government a 10-acre tract of land, owned by the 
city of Orange, fronting on Sabine River and the municipal 
slip, to be used for shipbuilding or other purposes for an 
indefinite length of time. ‘The site offered is one of the 
best on the entire Gulf coast. 


MALVERN, ARK. 


May 8.—The Arkansas Land & Lumber Co. sawmill was 
idle last week to permit overhauling the machinery and 
getting into shape generally for a busy summer run. In the 
meantime extensive changes of woods operations have taken 
place, transferring activities to another part of the com- 
pany’s lands. The shutdown also serves to reduce mill out- 
put at a time when shipments are necessarily less than cut 
because of the car shortage. 

The Moline Lumber Co. reports that it will recommence 
logging on its holdings within a few days. 

New planing mill equipment consisting of a 12-inch molder 
and a 15-inch matcher, both of American Woodworking 
Machinery Co, make, have been installed in the Wisconsin & 
Arkansas Lumber Co. plant. This will materially increase the 
output of Arkansas soft pine finish and moldings. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 8.—There still is apparent a slight lull in the buying 
of lumber in this market, and dealers blame the war situa- 
tion in part. They do not feel, however; that there will be 
more than a slight hesitation as business in all lines is re- 
ported fundamentally good. <A lull in the lumber demand 
just now is not causing great concern as orders are coming 
in much faster than they can be filled, and with the heavy 
Government buying in prospect there is little chance that 
the mills can be in need of business for a long time. Rumors 
are frequent of Government orders for 600,000,000 feet of 
lumber, but they lack confirmation. There has, however, been 
a very heavy demand for lumber for the building of barracks 
at training camps. At Fort Riley, Kas., for instance, the con- 
struction of many new buildings had to be rushed to prepare 
for the training of applicants for the officers’ reserve corps 
and it was necessary to take virtually every stick of lum- 
ber from the yards in Junction City and surrounding towns 
on hurry orders. 

Cold and wet weather last week was somewhat discourag- 
ing to the farmers and tended toward a lightening in the de- 
mand at the country yards. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, was made chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Knife and Fork Club, a prominent “dinner” 
organization in Kansas City. J. A. Bowman, of the Burgner- 
Bowman Lumber Co., was chosen chairman of the reception 
committee and Frank N. Daniels, of the Dascombs-Daniels 
Lumber Co., a member of the executive committee. 

A. L. Houghton, wholesaler of hardwoods, is back from a 
trip to the hardwood mills. He says he found the mills 
generally unwilling to quote on large orders. Sales managers 
all inquire what the buyer is able to pay. The weather con- 
dition in the hardwood section, he reports, is getting better, 
and the mills are cutting more lumber. 

George R. Hicks, vice president of the Bowman-Hicks 
Lumber Co., is in Washington and the Bast on a combined 
business and pleasure trip. M. B. Rounds of Rounds & Por- 
ter, Wichita, Kan., lineyard operators, was in Kansas City 


last week. F. A. Stickel, jr., second vice-president of the 
M. R. Smith Shingle Co., left last Friday for Toledo, Ohio, 
where he will take charge of the offices of the company. 
R. L. Smith, secretary of the company, who has had charge 
of the Toledo office since it was organized three years ago, 
is coming to Kansas City to take Mr. Stickel’s place. 

L. V. Graham, vice president and general manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. of Washington, is back from a 
three weeks’ business trip to San Francisco, Seattle and the 
west Coast lumber cities. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


May 7.—Despite the unsettling effects of war conditions 
in some lines of business, the financial situation in San 
I‘rancisco has indicated increasing strength, since war was 
declared with Germany. 

The wholesale lumber market is strong, altho there is no 
improvement in the local trade, with construction activities 
very light, as far as buildings requiring considerable quan- 
tities of lumber are concerned. Domestic cargo fir is un- 
changed at $16 delivered San Francisco, and $17 south. But 
there is a probability that prices will have to be advanced 
before long to offset the increased cost of production, due 
to the scarcity of labor, which is already forcing some of 
the northern mills to increase wages, and the upward tend- 
ency of log prices. According to advices from the Northwest 
an advance of $1 has been announced on eastern rail ship- 
ments of fir. Many of the fir mills are warning their San 
Francisco agents not to accept too many contracts under 
present conditions. 

Redwood mills are holding firm and increasing their cut to 
some extent, with prospects that the present healthy Coast 
demand for lumber on special orders, and the big eastern de- 
mand for dry stuff, will keep them busy this season, even if 
the local retail and the export trade should continue to lag. 
Demand for tank stock exceeds the supply. 

While late snowstorms in April interfered with the plans 
of a number of. the white and sugar pine mills, which were 
planning to start up in good time for the new season, the 
situation has improved and several mills have started dur- 
ing the last week and others will be running full blast by 
May 15. Every effort will be made to increase the output 
of the mills, and, unless there is a serious shortage of labor, 
a record cut should be made this summer. 

At last week’s Tuesday luncheon, held at the Commercial 
Club, the Douglas Fir Club of San Francisco elected L. H. 
Pierson as president to succeed Robert Dollar, whose busi- 
ness keeps him out of the city a great deal of the time. A. H. 
Cole was added to the board of directors. No business of 
public interest was transacted at the last meeting. 

M. A. Burns says that the M. A. Burns Lumber Co. has 
been delayed in starting up its white and sugar pine saw- 
mill at Castella by the snow in the woods, which is still four 
feet deep, and the plant will, probably, not be in full opera- 
tion before June 1. The box factory, however, is cutting 
at the rate of about 50,000 feet a day, with a month’s supply 
of box lumber on hand. 

The Feather River Lumber Co.’s two sawmills in the 
Portola district have started up altho the early logging 
work was done with three feet of snow in the woods. The 
mill at Clio began operations late in April. This company’s 
annual cut is about 20,000,000 feet. 

The Sierra Nevada Lumber Co. recently started its sea- 
son’s operations, in the expectation of making a total cut of 
about 30,000,000 feet of white and sugar pine. 

After an annoying delay, on account of late snowstorms, 
the California Door Co.’s sawmill at Caldor has resumed 
operation for the season. Operations will be carried on 
more extensively than ever at Diamond Springs and Caldor, 
and the railroad facilities will be improved. 

The R. E. Danaher Pine Co., which has a large force of 
loggers at work, is starting up its mills and expects to em- 
ploy more than 400 men during the season at its plants 
at Pino Grande and Camino. 

According to advices from Sanger, the Hume-Bennett Lum- 
ber Co. is ready to start up its sawmills, the snow having 
disappeared near Hume. Large quantities of sugar pine and 
some sequoia timber are handled by this company. 

The California State Railroad Commission has dismissed, 
at the request of the KE. K. Wood Lumber Co., the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co., the Hooper Lumber Co. and gSwift & 
Co., all lumber dealers, their complaint against the Southern 
Pacific Co.’s rates from San Francisco, Oakland and West 
Berkeley to Atascadero, San Luis Obispo County. 

MacArthur & Kauffman, prominent wholesale lumbermen 
of this city, have removed from the eighth floor of the 
Sheldon Building to No. 522 in the same building, where they 
occupy a suite of three well-lighted rooms. Robert Mac- 
Arthur is inclined to be optimistic as to the white and 
sugar pine lumber operations in California this year. Altho 
many of the mills are getting a rather late start, the car 
situation is better than it is in Oregon. Stocks of the shop 
grades are very scarce, there being hardly any dry stuff 
left. Box shook are scarce, owing to the shortage of box 
lumber at this time of year. 

R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City ; 
L. V. Graham, general manager of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co. of Washington, Kansas City; J. I. Carr, secretary- 
treasurer of the Carr-Ryder Adams Co., Dubuque, Iowa, are 
visitors, 

Leonard C. Hammond, a son of A. B. Hammond, of the 
Hammond Lumber Co., this city, has joined the officers’ re- 
serve corps and is in training at the Presidio. 

Burton W. Adams, well known as a buyer in tie California 
pine lumber market for years, and who last year built up 
a retail line yard business, is now located in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building, having moved over from Oakland re- 
cently. Mr. Adams is president of the Adams-Johnson 
Lumber Co., having yards at Chico, Oroville, Roseville. 
Palermo, Auburn, Oakley, Morgan Hill, San Martin, and 
Saratoga, all in California. 

The two mills of the Weed Lumber Co., at Weed, Cal., 
which began sawing March 1, are operating steadily, the 
door factory days only and the sawmills night and day as 
usual, Eventually the Weed Lumber Co. plans to construct 
a new four-band sawmill, a little east of the present mills 
and to take their place. 

The possibility of a sailors’ strike on the coastwise steam 
ers recently developed when it became known that members 
of the Sailors’ union, the Marine Firemen, Water-tenders 
and Oilers and Marine Cooks’ union had sent notice to the 
Ship Owners’ association asking for a conference. It was 
declared that the men will ask for $65 a montn and 60 cents 
an hour overtime when this conference is held. It is thought 
probable that an advance will be granted. 

The shipowners have called a meeting for May 9 to discuss 
the issues, The sailors, it is said, contend that their pay is 
insufficient and the war emergency and risk of loss of life 
make their positions worth more money. 

The W. A. Hammond Co. of San Francisco, wholesaler of 
California and north Coast lumber, now has a buying office 
in the Concord Building, Portland, Ore., in charge of B. C. 
Lewis, who was formerly with the Henry D. Davis Lum- 
ber Co., of Portland. 

The BE. K. Wood Lumber Co., this city, has closed a con- 
tract for the construction of a twin-screw motor vessel of 
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special design and light draft, for the coastwise lumber 
carrying trade. The new ship, which will be built at Ho- 
quiam, Wash., will be named Lassen. It will be 170 feet in 
length, with a beam of 40 feet. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


May 7.—There is still considerable uncertainty regarding 
the foreign situation in the minds of consumers in this terrt- 
tory, and as a result the retail yards, not only in Los Angeles 
but also in the surrounding country, are experiencing rather 
quiet times. A peculiar angle to the situation is that there 
has been an increase in the construction of large buildings, 
such as office puildings, warehouses, factories etc., but the 
building of residences is practically at a standstill. 

Redwood prices are well maintained and the new list No. 6 
has been universally adopted. An increase in price on dried 
redwood shingles for all rail shipments is reported. The 
market for Oregon pine is rather ‘jumpy.’ Nobody knows 
what will happen to the market when the Government places 
orders for the enormous quantities of lumber it will require 
for the wooden ship building plants and for the construction 
of the cantonments for the new army. After this is the 
uncertainty as to what will be done about taking over lum 
ber schooners employed on this coast by the Government. 
The market is no doubt considerably stronger. 

B. Bookstaver, well known to the trade here as a repre- 
sentative of the McCullough Lumber Co, of San Francisco, 
has opened an office here as agent of the McCullough com 
pany and the S. E. Slade Co. 

The Southern California Box Co. recently removed to its 
new plant on Santa Fe Avenue. This plant is among the 
best of its kind in the State, and the yard 1s exceedingly 
well laid out. 

On the sixth floor of the Metropolitan Building is an ex- 
hibit of articles manufactured in this section in whieh the 
California Redwood Association is prominently represented 
at a booth constructed in a very artistic manner of Califor- 
nia redwood. It is in charge of Ray Zug. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


May 8.-——Nebraskan wholesalers are running short of ma- 
terial for immediate shipment, having had an unusually 
heavy trade. Some of the salesmen have been in off the road 
for two or three weeks because they would not know what 
to do with orders if they got them. The rainy condition in 
the southern mill districts, the shortage of the supply on 
hands of the mills, and the car situation are blamed for this 
inability to get stocks quickly. Building activities in the 
State, however, are unusually heavy. In Omaha there has 
never been a greater building boom than at present, and con-- 
tracts for big structures are being let every day just as tho 
war was farthest from the minds of everyone. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 9.—The most emphatic advance scored by northern 
pine lumber in the series of upward movements beginning 
last fall was recorded Saturday, when local companies sent 
out new lists marked up from $1 to $5 a thousand, The bulk 
of the list is advanced $2 a thousand. Exceptions are siding 
and battens, which go up $1; D select and Nos. 1, 2 and 8 
shop common, 14-inch and thicker, $3; C & better, 14-inch 
and thicker, $5. Lath is advanced 25 cents. The advanced 
prices became effective May 5. Light stocks and relatively 
strong demand made the advance logical, sales managers say. 

J. G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from an extended business visit to the Pacific coast 
and Inland Empire lumber regions. He reports the price 
situation to be growing stronger, but transportation troubles 
to be undiminished. 

Payson Smith, of the Payson Smith Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from a business trip to the South, where he was look 
ing over the hardwood situation, and A. S. Bliss, sales man 
ager of the company, left Monday on a similar tour. 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser, grandson of the famous lumber 
man of the same name, has entered the United States avia 
tion service at New Haven, Conn. 


SOPERTON, WIS. 


May 8.—The Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co., of. this 
City, and the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of Wabeno, set their 
time ahead one hour May 7 and will operate indefinitely on 
the new schedule as a means of coéperating with the war- 
time gardening compaign promoted by the Government. All 
the clocks in the two villages have been uniformly set ahead 
one hour, schools, churches and stores falling in line with 
the plan adopted at a recent citizens’ meeting. 

All the vacant plots about the lumber yards and cut-over 
lands adjacent to the villages will be plowed up and planted 
in potatoes and garden truck. ‘The extra hour of sunlight at 
the end of the day will afford employees ample opportunity 
for intensive cultivation of these hitherto waste areas. 

The Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co. in a patriotic state- 
ment to its employees has directed their attention to the grave 
crisis confronting the nation. Notices have been posted in 
conspicuous places in its sawmill, planing mill and lumber 
yard calling attention to the seriousness of the situation and 
appealing to the men not to lose an hour from their labors 
unnecessarily. Appended to the notice is a list of all the 
employees showing the number of hours lost by each during 
the first three months of the year and pointing out that a 
great part of this lost time might have been used for pro- 
ductive labor. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 7.—lir lumber prices along the North coast have 
advanced on an average of $2 and cars that were a bit 
easier last week afe again scarce. 3uyers are up against 
it and mills refuse to load up on further orders. Quota- 
tions made now will be subjected to freight rate changes 
and Government taxes on bills of lading. Manufacturers 
fear the threatened 15 percent freight advance, which would 
mean that it would cost from $1.25 to $1.50 a thousand 
more to deliver’ fir lumber in the middle West than pine 
from the South. The freight rate committee of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, which is fighting the 
proposition made by the carriers, consists of A. ©, Dixon, 
chairman, of Eugene, Ore.; A. L. Paine, of Hoquiam; J. H. 
Bloedel, of Seattle; Ralph Burnside, Raymond; L. J. Went- 
worth, of Portland, Ore.; F. C. Hubbard, Centralia; FE. G. 
Griggs, Tacoma; and W. H. Boner, of Everett. Messrs. 
Hubbard and Paine are now on their way home rrom Wash- 
ington, in the interest of the wooden ship building pro- 
gram, and Messrs. Burnside and Griggs are in California. 
The remainder of the committee held a meeting last Friday 
at which it was decided to employ counsel and to present 
the case of the Coast manufacturers to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. An effort will be made to have the 
advance, if any, on lumber equitable so that the additional 
cost of delivery from the South and the Coast will be equal. 

One of the important factors affecting the price situation 


is the scarcify of labor and the high wages that are being 
paid, There was a strike last week at the mills of the 
Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., Port Angeles, Wash., for 
an advance of $3 a day. Some mills now offer as much as 
$2.75 a day for common labor with a bonus of $25 if the 
men remain three months. Wages are expected to go 
higher, just as lumber is expected to become more and more 
expensive. 

Secretary H. P. Wyckoff and his assistant, J. S. Williams, 
of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation, have been making comparative fire tests of the slow 
burning qualities of cedar shingles as compared with patent 
roofing in connection with the department of forestry of the 
University of Washington. These tests were very favorable 
to shingles and as soon as the data is completed it will be 
given to the public. 

George G. Rupley, eastern salesmanager of the Oregon 
Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., headquarters in 
Chicago, has been spending a week at the home office here, 
and he will be accompanied on his way home by RB. H,. 
Schafer, president of the company, as far as Bend, Ore., 
where both will look over the western pine mill stocks. 
W. I. McKee, president of the W. I. MeKee Lumber Co., 
Quincy, Ill, pioneer wholesalers in Pacific coast forest 
products, was in Seattle this week for a few days’ stay. 
He will depart from here for Tacoma, Grays Harbor and 
Portland, and then go east by way of California. 

The Pearson Lumber Co. is a new wholesale lumber com 
pany that has entered the business here, its offices being 
844 Henry Building. Veteran lumbermen comprise the per 
sonnel, P. Pearson being president and treasurer; D. <A. 
MeMartin, vice president, and R. BE. Forbes, secretary and 
manager. 

John Olson, manager of the southern California, Arizona 
and Mexico business of Charles R. McCormick & Co., of 
San Francisco, with headquarters in Los Angeles, was a 
visitor in Seattle last Saturday. He had been spending a 
few days in Portland. 

Hf. M. Meeker, manager of the Nicola Valley Pine Lumber 
Co., Canford, B. C., was in Seattle this week in conference 
with EK. KE. Brooks, who represents the company in Manitoba, 
with offices in Winnipeg. Mr. Meeker, reports the lumber in 
dustry in British Columbia as being in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, with a good demand, and he says that his company ex 
pects to manufacture about 80,000,000 feet of lumber this 
year, nearly all of which will be western white pine. Mr. 
Brooks expects to go to his Winnipeg sales office within the 
next week to remain there until late in the fall. 

Recent visitors in Seattle were Fred T. Peitch, of the Fred 
T. Peitch Lumber Co., and George Barner, of the Barner- 
Mead Lumber Co. and the Reserve Lumber Co., both of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. They have spent some time in California,. and 
are returning to the Hast. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


May 7.—-There has been a general advance this week in 
labor cost in all lines of industry. Among the sawmills here 
wages have been voluntarily advanced 25 to 35 cents, com- 
mon labor now being at $2.50 a day, and scarce. In the 
building trades carpenters have been advanced $1. The tre- 
mendously rapid growth of the shipbuilding industry has 
furnished additional demand for men, and among the ship 
yards skilled men are getting up to $7 a day. 

Announcement was made Wednesday by C. A. McMasters, 
of Seattle, head of the Washington Shipbuilding Co., that the 
company’s New York representative last week signed con- 
tracts with representatives of the Allies for construction of 
seven 8,800 steel cargo steamships to be built at the com- 
pany’s Tacoma yards. Each of the ships will cost around 
$1,500,000, 

The State Industrial Insurance Commission this week an 
nounced that money due the new State first aid department 
from the lumbering and other industries of the State, under 
the provisions of the new act passed by the last legislature, 
will be payable on or before June 15. 

George S. Long, secretary and manager of the Weyer 
haeuser Timber Co., and J. T’. Gregory, president of the Fir 
Tree Lumber Co., named as Pacific Northwest members of 
the lumber committee of the Council for National Defense, 
left this week for Washington, D. C., in response to tele 
graphic summons. 

The A. C. Young Lumber Co., California Building, now has 
three shingle mills operating, one at Kapowsin, one at Elbe 
and another at Mountain View, all three on the Tacoma Hast- 
ern railroad and with a daily output of 600,000 to 700,000 
shingles. The shingle market has been a little easier the 
last ten days, according to A. C. Young, of this company, 
prices quoted to the trade being $2.75 for stars and $3.60 for 
clears. 

Representing ‘Tacoma interest that will next week formally 
organize and incorporate a company to operate the plant, At- 
torney M. A. Langhorne, of Tacoma, at receiver’s sale at 
Chehalis last Monday bid in the plant of the Chester Snow 
Log & Shingle Co., at Littell, Wash., for $50,000, The plant is 
said to be worth around $125,000. Attorney Langhorne said 
yesterday that he was not at liberty at this time to say whom 
he represented, but that a company would be incorporated 
next week to operate the plant. 

Coéperating with the Washington Forest Fire Association, 
a survey of State timberlands is being made by State For- 
ester Fred EK. Pape, listing all private timberlands that they 
may be properly patroled during the forest fire season which 
opens June 1. Under the new State law timber owners are 
required to provide their own patrol, or pay per acre for 
State patrol. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 7.—The snow in the heavy timber in the upper Willa- 
mette Valley has now disappeared so that it is possible to 
operate the logging camps, and as a result practically all 
of the sawmills have resumed operations. The car shortage, 
however, is still a serious problem for the lumber manufac- 
turers to contend with. 

J. B. Knapp, of the Knapp-Cheney Co., which handles the 
box output of the Hicks-Shevlin Lumber Co., at Bend, Ore., 
visited Bend this week. The Bend mills have all the busi- 
ness they can handle, but are handicapped by lack of cars. 
sox values are climbing as a result of the general increase 
in lumber values, 

The Union Pacific has placed an embargo on open cars 
for ten days excepting for Union Pacifie railroad ties, coal 
and Government business. The Government, it is said, has 
requisitioned 125 box cars daily for wheat from eastern Ore- 
gon. This makes it difficult for lumbermen to ship over this 
system at present. 

Word has been received here from Washington, D. ©.; 
that to facilitate the development of the great lumber re- 
sources of the Siletz Valley in western Oregon, Brigadier 
General W. M. Black, chief of engineers, bas recommended 
to Congress the improvement of Yaquina Bay and harbor 
at an estimated cost of $836,000, half of which sum to be 
paid by local interests and half by the Government. 

DeWitt von Ostrand, president of the Neenah-Oregon Land 
Co., visited Roseburg, Ore., recently and urged the promotion 
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of a railroad from Roseburg to Coos Bay which would tap 
enormous bodies of timber. Included in the plan are branch 
lines that would give outlet for timber on the South Umpqua 
River. A committee representing Roseburg, Sutherlin, Myr- 
tle Creek and Riddle, will be appointed to encourage the 
building of these suggested railroads. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


May 7.-—-There is an enormous domestic demand for lumber 
and Inland Empire mills can sell all they can cut without 
any war demand, according to Judge A. L. Flewelling, vice 
president of the Milwaukee Land Co., who returned last 
week from the East, where he spent six weeks, mostly at 
Washington, D. C. He was called east to confer with the 
Federal Shipping Board, which plans the construction of a 
fleet of 1,000 wooden vessels to carry munitions to the allies. 
“These vessels will be constructed of Douglas fir, an exclu- 
sively Pacific coast product,” said Judge Flewelling, ‘and 
Inland Empire mills can not supply it and do not want it. 
The big domestic demand is sufficient to take everything our 
mills can get out and only car shortage is hampering their 
operations. That will be relieved as soon as snow is out of 
the mountains.” 

Secretary A. W. Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, left for Washington, D. C., last week to 
confer with Government departmental officials on specifica- 
tions for materials which may be called for and to give in- 
formation as to what the Inland Empire can supply in the 
way of lumber for military purposes. While in Washington 
Secretary Cooper will also attend the hearings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the proposed general advance 
of 15 percent in freight rates. The carriers will represent 
their case starting next week in justification of the advance. 
On May 2% the shippers in the Northwest will be heard and 
Mr. Cooper will remain in Washington to that date. 

Inland Empire lumbermen were informed today that no 
hearings on the proposed 15 percent advance in freight rates 
would be granted in the West by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, At a recent meeting at Portland the public 
service commissioners of four northwestern States and the 
Spokane Merchant's Association of Spokane and other freight 
rate organizations, requested that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission arrange fer a hearing in the West on the pro- 
posed advance. Today the commission notified those in 
interest that owing to the shortness of time no hearing could 
be held on the Coast. 

Operations in the logging camps of T. L. Gardner and 
Hlenry Good in the upper Stilwater country of Idaho have 
been hampered by a strike of seventy-five river drivers who are 
members of the I. W. W. The men are demanding an eight- 
hour day with $5 and board. The companies have been 
paying 385 cents an hour for a guaranteed twelve-hour day, 

The second strike of log drivers occurred May 2 at St. 
Maries, Ida., when men working for O, A. Branson struck 
for an eight-hour day, $5 wages and four meals a day. The 
demand was denied and 100 men walked out. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 7.—The steam schooner Multnomah is due at the 
Bloedel Donovan mill next week to load 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber for San Pedro. Vossibly the steamship Niel Nielsen 
will berth there next week also, unless it should be determined 
to load a part of its Hast India cargo at the FE. K. Wood 
mill first. Its total cargo will amount to 4,500,000 feet. 

The B. K. Wood Lumber Co. announces that it has let a 
contract to the Matthews Shipbuilding Co., of Hoquiam, for 
a twin screw motorship for the Pacific coast lumber trade. 
The new craft will be named the Lassen, after the California 
voleano. It will be 170 feet long, 40 feet beam and 12 feet 
6 inches in depth. The draft will be only 15 feet, enabling it 
to -navigate shallow harbors. The cargo capacity will be 
650,000 feet. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills have begun the con- 
struction of a logging spur from its shingle mill at Bow to 
its Alger logging camp. ‘The new road will tap a large tract 
of fir and cedar. 

It is reported in Seattle that the Stone & Webster interests, 
provided they get contracts for Government vessels, will es 
tablish a shipyard in Bellingham. Local officers admit the 
possibility, but have no definite advices. 

The Samish Bay Logging Co., which has been closed for a 
fortnight, may resume operation about June 1. Practically 
all the other camps in this part of the State are now running. 


SANDPOINT, IDA. 


May 7.—Expecting difficulty in holding their help thru- 
out the season, especially in harvest time, some of the large 
mills are considering the plan of offering a bonus to men who 
stay to the end of the season’s run. The labor question is 
greatly handicapping the lumber industry, and several com- 
panies have voluntarily raised the wages of their workmen. 

John THumbird, son of T. J. Iumbird, of the Humbird 
Lumber Co., left here last week for the Northwestern Mili 
tary academy at Highland Park, Ill, in response to the call 
of the principal of the school for the mobilization of all offi- 
cer graduates. Following two weeks of intensive military 
training each officer will report at the nearest officers’ re 
serve training camp. 

The Northern Navigation Co. has three tug boats engaged 
in towing logs on Lake Pend d’Oreille. The company has a 
contract with the Dover Lumber Co. to deliver 15,000,000 feet 
of logs from the mouth of the Clarks Fork River to the lumber 
companies mill at Dover and a contract with the Humbird 
Lumber Co. to deliver 5,000,000 feet from the mouth of Pack 
River to its mills at Sandpoint and Kootenai. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


May 7.-—-Altho still handicapped by inability to secure a 
full force of men, the mills here are getting the season's 
operations under way in good shape. The lack of help is 
noticed particularly in the lumber camps. A local adver 
tisement for 300 men in the Pelican Bay Lumber Co.’s camps 
appears daily in the press. The Klamath Manufacturing 
Co, is running its box factory ten hours a day and the mill 
both night and day. The Ewauna Box Co. is operating a 
day shift but hesitates to start a night shift on account of 
the labor situation. The Pelican Bay Company has been 
operating night and day forces for two weeks. 

One new sawmill was assured for the county this week 
when H. J, Tierney, of Seattle, arrived with mill machinery 
ready to install a mill on the timber owned by the Higgins 
Machinery Co., of Seattle. This tract lies about ten miles 
east of this city. Mr. Tierney announces that the output 
of the new mill, 35,000 feet daily, has already been disposed 
of. 

The Strahorn railroad will be started probably within the 
next thre> weeks according to Robert EF. Strahorn, who 
writes from ‘Spokane to the effect that he expects to arrive 
about May 15 and will come prepared to start construction 
immediately. . 
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NEW YORK 


May 8.—The troubles of the average wholesale lumber- 
man center around the transportation situation. Since 
April 20, the embargo committee at Norfolk has been unable 
to issue any modification and with the embargoes placed 
during the last couple of weeks, especially the one from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, it has been practically impossible to 
get any shipments thru satisfactorily. Many orders at good 
prices are offered but with so much business on books still 
unshipped, it is not wise to commit oneserr for any period 
ahead. Buyers view the situation in the same way, that it is 
useless to place orders for new business until some of the 
older orders are shipped. With all of the complaints regard- 
ing deliveries, little is heard about high prices. Retailers 
and consumers seem perfectly satisfied to pay the advance 
asked for. 

While the lumber trade will benefit considerably from the 
large amount of orders for lumber to be placed for sub- 
marine chasers and wooden ships, there is no doubt that 
there will be a decidedly deterring attitude so far as the 
building trade is concerned. The necessary Government work 
for training and defense has taken great quantities of labor 
and material that otherwise would have been available for 
structural work, and activities in greater New York have 
slowed down considerably during the last week, as a result. 
The continued advance in the prices of structural materials 
and the difficulty of obtaining deliveries in reasonable time 
has practically stopped speculative and investment building. 

Government contracts for the construction of submarine 
chasers have been announced as awarded to the following 
concerns in this district: 'The Eleo Co., Bayonne, N. J., six- 
teen boats; the Eastern Shipyard Co., Greenport, N. Y., five; 
Robert Jacob, City Island, N. Y., five; Kyle & Purdy, City 
Island, five; Mathis Yacht Building Co., Camden, N. J., 
fifteen; Alex. McDonald, Mariners, L. I., N. Y., four; New 
York Yacht & Engine Co., Morris Heights, New York City, 
twenty ; Howard EK. Wheeler, Brooklyn, N. Y., nine. In ad- 
dition to these contracts, the International Ship Building & 
Marine Engine Co., formerly of Flint, Mich., has purchased a 
shipyard at Nyack, N. Y., which will employ 500 men for 
building ten submarine chasers. These boats vary in price 
from $43,000 to $50,000 apiece and in many instances, before 
actual work can be started, it has been necessary for the 
shipyard to purchase considerable lumber to put their yards 
in shape for handling the contracts themselves. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


May %.-—Inability of the railroads to take care of the 
heavy freight business resulting from the general industrial 
activity here is hampering the lumber trade considerably and 
even restraining manufacturing and constructing activities. 
business organizations here are urging the immediate con- 
struction of 100,000 to 200,000 freight cars at once, repre- 
senting to the Government that the Federal expenditure of 
$100,000,000 to $200,000,000 for this purpose would be one 
of the wisest and most profitable “preparedness” steps that 
could be taken at this time. It will not do to sidetrack gen- 
eral business while Government requirements are being 
handled, and it is doubtful if the present administration 
would consent to such a course, but even in this little cor- 
ner of the country the volume of Government freight is 
enormous and some adequate and speedy remedy must be 
found quickly to meet the transportation shortcomings. 

Building operations thruout New England continue with- 
out abatement, altho money is not quite so plentiful as it 
was and rates are strengthening. New England contracts 
for building construction this year to May 2 are valued at 
$60,774,000. During April Boston building permits aggre- 
gated 438 and were valued at $2,662,389, against 465 per- 
mits involving the expenditure of $2,288,823 in March. 
Brokers report a big demand for manufacturing space and 
this is stimulating industrial construction despite the greatly 
inflated costs of labor and materials. Real estate agents 
say that residential construction also is surprisingly active. 

At a mass meeting of shippers and consignees at the rooms 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce general and strong op- 
position to the proposed 15 percent increase of freight rates 
by the railroads was expressed. Several speakers stated that 
because of the long haul into New England so large an in- 
crease would place an unbearable burden on the people in 
this section of the country. It was pointed out that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should give due considera- 
tion to the very material advances already made in freight 
rates by the New England railroads without corresponding 
increases in other and competing territory. The lumber 
trade was represented at the meeting and it is arranged that 
delegates shall appear at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearings. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 7.—The last week has seen a further decrease in the 
lumber supply here, for transportation has almost come to a 
standstill again as far as the railroads are concerned, The 
consensus on the permit system is rapidly swinging toward 
the unfavorable, especially during the last few days, when 
no permits have been granted. Almost no lumber is coming 
forward on the lines issuing permits, and the last open line 
from the South put an embargo on during the last few days, 
so that lumber can not be gotten here by rail, even in a 
roundabout way. Fortunately a few barges are coming in 
and steamers from the South have been finding room for a 
little lumber. Steamer shipments threaten to stop soon 
again, however, as the demand for tonnage in preferred 
freight is getting to a point that is beyond the capacity of 
the lines. 

In the meantime, demand for lumber here is very strong 
and several builders have refused to bid on big factories of 
slow burning construction because there is a time limit on 
the work and they have no assurance of shipments. The 
yards here have been combed for the material in vain. Tim 
bers in stock are very scarce, and unless some barges get in 
soon with longleaf there will be a serious delay of building 
work. The ship building demand is enormous, and the yards 
are now getting into such swing that many vessels have re- 
cently been put into service. It is estimated that within a 
few months there will be almost a launching a day on the 
Delaware River, and many of the vessels wiil be good sized 
ships. ‘The railroads are also heavy buyers, and many claim 
that their orders are getting preference in shipment to the 
detriment of the yard stocks. Box makers are working to 
capacity, or at least as near that as their supply of lumber 
will permit. Trim and furniture men are heavily booked up 
with orders that would be profitable if they could fill them. 

Building business, while it has fallen off in comparison with 
last year, is greater in proportion to the available lumber 
than it has been for a long time. During April 776 permits 
were issued for 1,337 operations, the estimated cost of which 
will be $5,009,740. This is a little over a million dollars less 
than in April of last year, and the total for the first four 
months of the year shows a decrease of over 1,400 operations, 
and almost half a million dollars. 

The hardwoods are all in good demand and prices are what- 
ever is asked if delivery can be made. Oak, maple, ash and 
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basswood are especially in demand, as are all kinds of hard- 
wood flooring. White pine is still scarce and high, altho 
some dealers who have been hoarding are now letting go for 
fear the lake transportation will ease the market. While 
there is a spruce list, nothing is sold at list, as there is but 
half enough to supply the demand. Hemlock price has moved 
to the record of $27.50 base, but even at that everything is 
sold above base. Cypress demand is strong and prices are 
high. Cypress and cedar shingles are far behind and prices 
are as high as ever. Lath of all kinds and sizes bring record 
prices, 4-foot spruce selling at $6.50. Longleaf yellow pine is 
scarce in all items and prices are high. Bill timbers are 
especially scarce. North Carolina pine box and roofers bring 
record prices, but there is not half enough to go around. 
Sizes and flooring are not in much better shape. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 8.—Railroads and industries directly connected 
with the upkeep and construction of railroads and railroad 
equipment have appeared in the market to such an extent 
as to make a tremendous impression on the trade, swelling 
the figures enormously. ‘There is little change in the retail 
yard business. It is estimated that from 15,000,000 to 
18,000,000 feet of yellow pine has been placed during the 
last fortnight. 

The big demand is apparently along the seaboard, the 
unusual activity being in new construction work and in the 
increased freight capacity of the railroads. The urgency 
of the demand is shown by the readiness with which co- 
operation has been secured by Government officials in secur- 
ing quick shipping service. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. is operating its new mill at 
Cheat Haven on a large scale. The West Penn Lumber 
Co. reports a steady demand. ‘The Donges Lumber Co. 
also reports substantially good business. The Germain Co, 
has been handling a large volume of business, particularly 
in yellow pine. President Louis Germain was away last 
week on a trip thru the middle West, but is now back at 
the headquarters of the company in this city. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 8.—April registered a gain of 17 percent in the 
local building trade. The number of permits was 550, with 
total costs of $939,000, as compared with 453 permits and 
$803,000 in the same month last year. Tor the first four 
months of the year the number of permits was 1,193, with 
costs of $2,317,000, as compared with 1,207 permits and 
$2,896,000 in the corresponding period of 1916. This is a 
decline in costs of 20 percent. During the last week eighty- 
one permits were granted, including twenty-three wooden 


dwellings, and costs were $235,600, or about up to the 
weekly average for April. 
The hemlock bark peeling season has begun in north- 


western Pennsylvania and thousands of cords will be cut 
this summer. The laborers will receive the highest wages 
in history and the advance is expected to attract a good 
many who have not worked at the trade for years. The 
price paid this summer will be $3 a cord, enabling men to 
make as much as $9 a day. Last year the price paid was 
$2.60 a cord. It is estimated that the value of the hemlock 
bark and chemical wood cut this year will be $1,000,000. 
Hemlock bark, which a few years ago was worth $5 to $6 
a cord, is now $10.50 to $12. Chemical wood used to be 
$2 to $2.50 a cord, but is now double those prices. 

A Jamestown table manufacturer recently offered to close 
his plant one day a week, in order to permit his men to go 
out on the farms and render help. He found that 61 percent 
of the workmen in his factory had had enough farm experi- 
ence to make them really of value. It is said that the farm 
laborers of Chautauqua county are 500 fewer than at the 
time of the last census. 

A flag-raising at the lumber yard of Hurd Bros., 
Avenue, on May 4, was attended by the children of public 
school No. 7 and a detachment of the Third Artillery. 
While the soldiers raised the flag the children saluted and 
the “Star Spangled Banner” and “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” were sung. Addresses were made by Principal 
Frederick Houghton and officers of the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 

H. Shumway Lee left for California this week on a trip 
of part business and part pleasure’ Tle will call on a num- 
ber of the mills on the Coast in the interest of Mixer & Co. 

A Buffalo shingle jobber has a case involving the weight 
of lath, but -vhich applies to lumber shipments in general. 
He bought a car of lath from a southern mill on a written 
guaranty that the lath should not weigh over 500 pounds 
to the thousand. When some of it did weigh more than that 
he charged the extra freight back to the shipper, maintain- 
ing that this was a maximum guaranty and not an average. 
The shipper row says it was an average guaranty and claims 
credit for such bundles as did not weigh 500 pounds. One 
reason for the wording of such a dispute is that often the 
wording is rather loose and each party reads it to suit him- 
self. Pacific coast guaranties are always based on averages, 
so that credit is obtained for underweight to offset the 
overweight. 

City wholesalers find it more difficult than ever to obtain 
the lumber that they had bought on contract, especially 
from southern points which are open to water service. As 
it appears, the mill owners are ready enough to fill these 
contracts, but the lumber piles up and the cars for moving 
it can not be obtained. So it is easy to load a boat with it 
and send it to some market that will*bring in the money. 
The man at the other end of the contract sees in this an 
evasion of the contract, and says it is all because the price 
of lumber is a little higher than it was. Another millman 
lets his lumber get away from him over a route that is 
easy by rail, and when he comes to fill his northern con- 
tracts he has no stock to fill them with. The point is, who 
is to blame, the man or the situation? Suits are threatened, 
but it appears hardly any will be brought, for difficulties 
seem impossible to overcome. 

Taylor & Crate, who have had their main office in the 
Prudential Building downtown during recent years, have 
moved it to the new hardwood yard on Elmwood Avenue, 
near Hertel. The office building is not completed, but is 
expected to be within two weeks. All the concerns here with 
yards have now given up their downtown offices, which used 
to be a common feature until a few years ago. 

The setting in on May 4 of a stiff east wind released 
many vessels which were fast in the ice just outside this 
harbor and blew the ice westward. People thought that 
the difficulty was over, especially as the wind continued to 
blow moderately after five days. A west wind might close 
the port again. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


May 9.—The Eastern Lumber Co. and the Northern Lum- 
ber Co. are the only shippers that have closed contracts for 
the season for tonnage to get their supplies forward from 
upper lake ports. The boats owned by O. W. Blodgett, of 
Bay City, Mich., will carry stock for these companies. The 
steamers CO. J. Ralph and 0. H. Bradley and five barges of 
the Blodgett fleet, which wintered at the Tonawandas, left 


on Bailey 


this week with coal for upper lake delivery, after the dis- 
charge of which they will load lumber for local delivery. 
The rate to be paid on season charters has not been divulged, 
but carriers say that nothing less than $4.40 will be ac- 
cepted by most of the vessel owners for single trips, while 
a rate of $5 will be charged from the head of the lakes on 
No. 3 and better. 

The first cargo of lumber to arrive at the Tonawandas 
this spring reached the local port aboard the steamer Hettler 
Sunday evening, consisting of 1,000,000 feet of hemlock 
for Ray H. Bennett & Co. The scarcity of the stock in the 
hands of the wholesalers and the demand for it were 
exemplified by a member of the company with the remark 
that the lumber would hardly touch the dock before 1t 1s 
shipped to clamoring customers. 

The Erie canal will open on Tuesday of next week for 
the season. More stock will be shipped over the canal this 
season than usual, according to local shippers. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 7.—So rapid are the changes in the North Carolina 
pine market that price lists issued are not, can not be, up 
to the minute. No doubt the mills could be selling much 
more lumber if they cared to take on more business and if 
transportation facilities were such as to make prompt ship- 
ments possible. Many buyers refrain from placing orders 
because of the embargoes; others are so badly situated in 
the way of stocks as to be obliged to pay fancy prices. Mills 
able to ship by water experience no difficulty in getting 
orders at their own prices. One mill, as a rule adverse to 
taking big orders, has been swamped with an exceptionally 
large volume of business at special prices f.o.b. Norfolk be- 
cause of its ability to make prompt shipments by water. 

On the whole, sales during the last week were lighter than 
in the preceding week, altho prices remained strong, the in- 
dications pointing to still higher figures, if anything. Some 
mills are said to have made such high quotations as to sug- 
gest a disinclination to accept more orders, only to have 
their prices eagerly seized upon. ‘The causes of the prevail- 
ing high prices on North Carolina pine are said to ve the 
needs of the North and the East in this wood for box 
lumber and for building purposes. Besides, stock is very 
hard to get from the Southwest because of the car shortage 
and the embargoes. The labor situation has become enor- 
mously difficult. Mills encounter much difficulty in running 
daily because of the trouble in getting saw logs, many find- 
ing it necessary daily to alternate mill operations with stock 
shipments. No complaint has as yet been made regarding 
the dressed lumber market, altho sales have not been heavy. 
Prices on the little business that is being done show still 
further advances. The demand for lath is still good, but 
buyers find this material hard to get. 


; RALEIGH, N. C. 


May 9.-—Lumber manufacturers here and thruout the long- 
leaf pine district of the State this week report the greatest 
activity in the pine lumber market ever experienced in this 
section. All the sawmills are working on double time, with 
two shifts working day and night, and then production can 
not keep up with the rush of orders, which continue to mul- 
tiply because of a lack of facilities for handling the finished 
product, altho both rail and water facilities are being utilized 
to the limit in an effort to get the material to the purchasers. 
Already there are indications that a number of additional 
plants will be equipped in this section if the demand continues 


as at present. 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 


May 7.—-The governments of the Provinces of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia are both expected to give substan- 
tial aid to promote wooden ship building on a large seale. 
A bill before the Nova Scotia legislature provides for a bond 
issue of $2,000,000 and the creation of a commission which 
would have very large powers in enlisting private enter 
prise with stropg government backing in the construction 
of ships, the purpose being to build as many of them, and 
do it as rapidly, as possible. Last week a delegation from 
all parts of New Brunswick urged that a measure similar 
to the one vefore the Nova Scotia house be introduced in 
the New Brunswick legislature at the session opening next 
Thursday, and that at least a million dollars be placed at 
the disposal of a non-partisan commission with large powers 
to develop the ship building industry on a large scale in 
this province. The government expressed its sympathy with 
the proposal, and asked that a 


to meet with the members and go thoroly into the whole 
question, which will be done. 

Provincial agents of English shipping firms have been 
notified that an embargo will be placed on lumber going 


from Canada into Great Britain after 
that for every individual shipment 
business a special license must be 
the business for a long time has been on Government order, 
the embargo will not be a serious handicap. 

Log driving in New Brunswick is in full swing, 
is some complaint of scarcity of men. It is estimated the 
cut on the Upper St. John and its tributaries last winter 
was about 215,000,000 feet, but of this only about 40,000,000 
feet will come thru the booms at Fredericton. 

There is a very active demand for lumber for the 


May 31. This means 
apart from Government 
obtained, As nearly all 


but there 


American 


market and shipments would be considerably larger than 
they are if more tonnage ‘were available. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
May 7.--Log production in March in British Columbia 
amounted to 80,658,192 feet, making a total for the year 
to date of 204,493,542 feet, as compared with 110,029,730 


for the first three months of last year. 
a record in the way of camp output, the outlook is that 1917 
figures will be far in excess. Demand is strong, prices are 
high and loggers will get out all they can, They will be 
handicapped by lack of labor, but even with this unfavorable 
factor the figures so far this year indicate that logs cut in 
1917 will be many. Prices for fir run $8, $11 and $14, the 
highest since 1907, but not surpassed at that time. Number 
1 cedar is up to $16. Notwithstanding the exceptionally 
large production of logs last year and the greater cut so far 
this year there is not a log in the market. Mills are very 
active, both on the coast and in the interior. 
Local demand for logs is shown by the smaller amount ex 
ported in March. From Vancouver district, 6,214 feet No. 1 
cedar, 340,995 No, 2 and 205,673 feet No. 3 was exported, 
while from the Island district the amount was 47,370 No. 2, 
85,870 feet No. 3 and 11,290 feet fir. Another timber that is 
Four years ago hemlock was 


Altho last year was 


being utilized is cottonwood. 
not taken into consideration in cruising a limit, but demand 
is now strong for hemlock logs at $7.50 a thousand. Cotton 
wood is used exclusively by the Laminated Materials Co., of 
New Westminster, in making different ply veneer. Just now 
the product is largely shipped to Australia. The material 
is used for .nside house panelling and also for offices, the 
natural grain of the wood giving an excellent effect when 
finished with varnish. 





WE WANT TO MOVE 


160 M’ 1” No. 3 Basswood 200 M’ 1” No. 3 Hemlock 
200 M’ 1” No.3 Birch 3 Cars 1” No. 2 Birch 

i 3 Cars 1%" No. 3 Soft Elm 
2 Cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. Birch 
100 M’ 2” No. 3 Hemlock 3 Cars 1” No. 1 Com. Birch 


General Lumber Company, Milwaukee 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
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will be satisfied 


Your be sai 
Trade by buying our 


Virgin Long Leaf Timbers 
Superior Planing Mill Products 
Piling, all lengths up to 110 ft. 


Our entire organization is at your service. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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We only offer the “‘Real Honest to Goodness” 


ED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills, 
Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 


Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’! Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress”’ 
LONG 


rear YRLLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 




















Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., sonce-ita 


Manufacturers of 


Southern 


~ Soft Short lat Yellow Pine 











fi 





Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Clase, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
ceaniet amnenl W. D. LURRY, Secy. 
HvuGH Corry, Jk. Treas, 


HUGH Corry, Pre 
J. EK. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 











An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, iners'7s,<x 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood «4 Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES — LATH 











SEND US YOUR ORDERS NOW FOR 


100 M ft. of 6/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

15 M ft. of 10/4 No, 1 Com, & Btr. Birch 

15 M ft. of 12/4 No, 1 Com. & Btr. Birch 
M of 6/4 Ne. 8 Common Soft Elm 

100 M ft. of 6 ft. Coal Door Lumber 




















\ Perfection 
\\ Brand 
OAK 


and 
é “Velvet Edge” 
Ve PLAIN~ \ Flooring 
SAWED ¥* SAWED Stsins 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING ps. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 





Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








High Grade 


Hardwoods 


are what builders demand today and 
you'll find them ready to pay the 
price when you show them 


‘Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, ete. 


While the quality of our products is unusually high; 
our prices are no higher than many lines much inferior 
—due to our methods of manufacture. Try us next time. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
a Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. w 














The For 
Big Buyers 


Width Length 
Quality Grade 


Here’s a Combination You Can’t Beat 


Width, Length, Quality and Grade. Each of these 
are vital to right buying. Next there are the four prin- 
cipal hardwoods we manufacture—Oak, Ash, Cypress 
and Gum. And last, but not least, prompt shipments 
of mixed cars, insured because of the well assorted 
stocks we carry on hand, guaranteeing satisfaction to 
every customer, 


GET OUR PRICES TODAY. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


























LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








W. W. Scott, of Bridgeport, Ohio, well known association 
worker and a prominent member of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers was a Chicago visitor on Thursday. 

G. M. Hillenbrand, of the Hillenbrand Co., Batesville, Ind., 
and F. E. Stiles, of the Stiles Bros. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
were among the out of town lumbermen in Chicago on 
Wednesday. 


C. G. Powell, vice president and general manager of the 
Fullerton-Powell Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind., was in 
Chicago on Monday to confer with Frederic McMullen, of the 
McMullen-Powell Lumber Co, 


IF. W. Reimers, of the Natalbany Lumber Co. (Ltd.) and 
Butterfield Lumber Co., of Hammond, La., was a local lumber 
trade visitor on Thursday. Another Thursday visitor was 
L. E. Legg, of the Legg Lumber Co., Coldwater, Mich. 


William Clancy, president of the Lumbermen’s Credit As- 
sociation, returned Thursday from a ten days’ visit at Excel- 
sior Springs, Mo. Mrs. Clancy and their daughter, who have 
been at Excelsior Springs for some time, still remain there. 


George A. Dascomb, secretary of the Hilgard Lumber Co., 
of Chicago, returned during the week from a visit to his home 
at Westminster, Vt. He reports the demand for lumber ac- 
tive everywhere, but lack of cars being the complaint gen- 
erally made, 


Edward C. Allen, president of the Edward C. Allen Lumber 
Co., Itta Bena, Miss., while in Chicago Thursday told about 
a new hardwood operation that the company had started at 
Itta Bena, the mill of the company having already started to 
cut lumber. 


W. E. Barwick, son of Seth KE. Barwick, Chicago sales man- 
ager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., who for the last eight 
months has been at the mill of the company, at Longville, 
La., gaining a lumber mill experience, is again back in Chi- 
cago visiting with his parents. 


Among the out of town lumbermen who were in Chicago 
the early part of the week were J. C. Hall, of the Hall 
Lumber Co., Centralia, Ill.; M. B. Hutchinson, of the M. B. 
Hutchinson Lumber Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, and H, G. Hankey, 
of the Hankey Lumber Co., Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Late last week visitors in Chicago included A. B. Garver, 
of the Garver Manufacturing Co., of Tippecanoe City, Ohio ; 
J. 8. Main, of Main Bros. Box & Lumber Co., Karnak, I]. ; 
I’, W. Duttweiler, of the F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, and B, A. Morgan, of the Morgan Co., of 
Ilurley, Wis. 


J. J. Fitzpatrick, of the J. J. Vitzpatrick Lumber Co., of 
Madison, Wis., was in Chicago last Saturday and attended 
the meeting of the National Association Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, held at the Hotel Sherman. Speaking of 
northern lumber conditions, he said that dry lumber was 
rapidly growing scarce and prices were going up. 


Among lumbermen who are undergoing military training in 
citizens’ camps is John Humbird, assistant general manager 
of the Humbird Lumber Co., of Sandpoint, Idaho. Mr. Hum- 
bird, who is a son of T. J. Humbird, president of the com- 
pany, is at the citizens’ camp located at the Northwestern 
Military Academy at Highland Park, Ill., an educational in- 
stitution he at one time attended. 


George S. Hixon, of the Alexander Lumber Co., McCormick 
Building, is a member of the Cook County grand jury for 
May, which was sworn in before Judge Fitch on Monday. 
Mr. Hixon was chosen foreman of the jury. Consequently 
he now has a little yariation in the way of troubles, being 
able to forget those in the lumber business but compelled to 
listen to tribulations as recited before the grand jury during 
the month. 


K. E. Carter, of the United States Forest Service, was in 
Chicago last Yriday en route west on a tour of inspection 
of the Government national forests. Mr. Carter has charge 
of the timber land sales on national forests in the West 
and reported that the sales were showing an_ increase. 
Cc. P. Winslow, director of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., was in Chicago on Monday to confer with 
Mr. Carter before he left for the West. 


Ih). A. Noble, manager of the Chicago oflice of the Weyer 
haeuser Sales Co., returned Monday from a seven weeks’ trip 
in the West. He visited most of the mills of the Weyer- 
haeuser interests and found conditions generally of over- 
loaded order files and a serious lack of cars. The railroads 
in the West are not able to promise much in the way of re- 
lief, according to Mr. Noble, and lumber manufacturers do 
not look for much improvement in transportation. 


J. G. Northup, of the Northup-Williams Co., cooperage 
dealers of New York city, formerly of Chicago, passed thru 
Chicago on Monday en route to St. Louis to attend the 
annual convention of the Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America. While here he spoke wisely of the present 
market conditions when he said that “every sale made today 
is a poor one” because “tomorrow finds a better price pre 
vailing.” He said there was considerable activity in the 
cooperage industry, with prices rising. 


Prof. Wilson Compton, economic adviser of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, was in Chicago this week on 
a special mission. Because of the death of Commissioner W. 
H. Parry and the appointment of three new commissioners 
the report dealing with the investigation of the Federal Trade 
Commission into the lumber industry has not yet been made 
public, but Professor Compton hopes that it soon will be avail- 
able for public distribution. The publication of this report 
is awaited with considerable interest by the lumber trade 
generally. 


George W. Barner, of the Barner-Mead Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, passed thru Chicago Wednesday en route home 
from a six weeks’ visit to the Pacific coast. While away 
Mr. Barner, whose retail concern at Cleveland handles con- 
siderable Pacific coast lumber and millwork, visited many 
mills in Washington, Oregon and California. He made the 
trip to get in touch with mill conditions and to study the 
lumber situation as it exists on the west Coast. While here 
he reported finding western lumbermen well filled up with 
orders but experiencing a woeful lack of cars in which to 
make shipment. 


Harry L. Demuth, well known in Chicago lumber circles 
as a salesman of the Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, 
La., has been appointed assistant sales manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La. He is re- 
celving congratulations from many friends in the trade, 
who wish him success as assistant to G. A. Townsend, sales 
manager of the company. Mr. Demuth, tho still a young 
man, has had valuable experience in the lumber industry, 


having been connected with not only the Industrial Lumber 
Co., but the Walker County Lumber Co. and Vaughn Lumber 
Co., well known Texas concerns. 


J. A. Gorman, sales manager of the Vilas County Lumber 
Co., who has returned from a week's visit at the mill of the 


* company at Winegar, Wis., said that the company was doing 


its “bit”? in aiding the Government, as it was giving assist- 
ance to its employees in growing more crops. The company 
is providing free plowing for all small ground plots at the 
homes occupied by millmen and is plowing up many acres 
about Winegar on which the employees are urged to put 
out small grain or vegetable crops. William S. Winegar, 
president of the company, has also arranged for the purchase 
of many head of cattle, swine and sheep that will be placed 
upon the cut-over lands of the company about Winegar in 
order to increase live stock production. Speaking of the 
lumber conditions in the North, Mr. Gorman reports dry 
mill stocks very low and high prices prevailing. 


Charles A. Wood, secretary and general manager of the 
Kirby-Wood Lumber Co., of Muncie, Ind., stopped off in Chi- 
cago Thursday en route home from St. Louis, his mission here 
being an attempt to get some lumber for special requirements. 
While here he sought ‘to place an order for local shipment 
from Chicago to Muncie on account of the difficulty in get- 
ting lumber from the mills. Mr. Wood reports business as 
being very good at Muncie during the last few months, as 
factories in that thriving Indiana city have been busy and 
the demand for lumber has been active. Another Hoosier 
lumberman who was in Chicago on Thursday on a similar 
mission was Vernon Lowe, of the Lowe Bros. Lumber Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. Many lumbermen whose yards are not lo- 
cated a great distance from Chicago are now looking to the 
local yards here for some of their supplies, due to the in- 
ability to get mill shipments thru promptly. 





WELL KNOWN SOUTHEASTERN LUMBERMAN 
PROMOTED 

The Dare Lumber Co., of Elizabeth City, N. C., makes the 
announcement that J. P. Greenleaf, formerly sales manager 
of the company, has been appointed to the position of assist 
ant general manager. The company also advises that Robert 
R. Sizer & Co., of 15 Williams Street, New York City, is acting 
as exclusive sales agent for the sale of its products and in 
the future all inquiries should be directed to that company. 


Aen mere 


WILL ADDRESS LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO 

On next Thursday evening, May 17, the Lumbermen's 
Association of Chicago will give a dinner that will be ad 
dressed by Rev. Herbert W. Prince, rector of the Church 
of the Epiphany, South Ashland Boulevard and West Adams 
Street. Rev. Prince, who is one of the leading Episcopal 
clergymen of Chicago, will have for his subject, ‘The 
Church’s Message to the Nation in Time of War.” He is a 
forceful speaker, and Secretary KE. BK. Hooper of the asso 
ciation expects there will be a large attendance. On Thurs 
day evening of this week Division G—millmen—-held a 
meeting at the association’s room and discussed conditions 
as they now affect the local millwork people. 





CREDITORS’ COMMITTEE ISSUES STATEMENT 


William Wilms, of the creditors’ committee of the George 
T. Houston Co. and Houston Brothers Co., under whose ad- 
ministration the affairs of the two concerns have been con 
ducted since last August, has just announced a further ex- 
tension of the creditors’ agreement, made Nov. 1, last year. 
The agreement makes an extension for a period of six months. 
Thru the sale of scattered timber holdings and earnings from 
operations Mr. Wilms says the indebtedness of the firms has 
been materially reduced, and from the statement just issued 
to the commercial agencies, showing the financial condition 
prevailing May 1, it is apparent that the current ratio of 
assets to liabilities is almost 1 to 1, a very gratifying result 
to all parties concerned. The stock of logs on hand available 
for sawing at Vicksburg, Miss., is sufficient for at least sixty 
days, and the creditors’ committee will be in a position, it is 
said, to liquidate the remaining outstanding indebtedness 
without sacrificing any of the valuable timber holdings of the 
concerns. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN GOLFERS TO PLAY AT 
FLOSSMOOR 


On account of a disastrous fire a few days ago that prac- 
tically destroyed the club house of the Beverly Country Club 
a change has been made in the place of playing the annual 
tournament of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. Of- 
ficers of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association announce that the 
tournament will be played at the Floosmoor Country Club, 
a few miles south of the city. The Floosmoor course is one 
of the best around Chicago, and local lumbermen golfers who 
belong to the club are pleased over securing Flossmoor for 
the tournament. No change in date has been made and the 
tournament will be héld on Tuesday, June 12, as previously 
announced. The tournament this year will be the eleventh 
annual and is open to lumbermen of any part of the country, 
the only condition being that they shall be members of the 
association. 

SEEK TO REMEDY CAR SITUATION 

President Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. and member of the railroad advisory commission of 
the Council of National Defense, was in Chicago a part of the 
week to confer with railroad executives regarding methods 
by which the car situation can best be handled to the advan- 
tage of the Government. Mr. Willard suggested, among other 
things, that the passenger service on all railroads be cur- 
tailed. The plan is to curtail that service about one-third 
and in this manner relieve locomotives and car crews for 
freight train service, conserve coal and also relieve railroad 
lines of some congestion and give freight trains freer move- 
ment. 

The Commission on Car Service of the American Railway 
Association has issued its first bulletin authorized by the 
Government in which all railroad employees and shippers are 
notified that every previous rule governing car service is now 
void, and that the new rules laid down by the commission 
take effect immediately. 

The new rules require that all hopper and gondola cars 
be returned to the controlling roads as soon as unloaded and 
that every movement of the car must be with a view to its 
prompt return. Special cars other than ordinary box equip- 
ment also must be returned as soon as practicable, but the 
rule is not so strict as in the case of coal cars. Common box 
cars may be used in the best interests of the road on which 
they are unloaded. Disputes are to be submitted to the com- 
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mission, with the understanding that the cars are to be kept 


moving and differences of opinion settled afterward. ‘ 
PLANS FOR WORLD’S SALESMANSHIP CON- 
GRESS 


Cc. J. Ashton, of the C. J. Ashton Co., wholesale lumber 
dealer of Detroit, who is secretary of the Michigan Associa 
tion Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen and _ prominently 
identified with the World’s Salesmanship Congress, while 
in Chicago a few days ago told of the extensive plans being 
made for the next annual of the World’s Salesmanship 
Congress, to be held in Detroit, June 10-14. 

As will be recalled, at the last year’s congress, which was 
the first held, lumber salesmanship was a leading topic 
and this year it will prove no exception. Bach of the 
affiliated associations of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has been invited to furnish a speaker for the 
lumber departmental session, which will be held on Monday 
afternoon, June 11. Many prominent lumber manufacturers 
and salesmen are expected to be present to hear and to 
take part in the discussion. The congress will be opened 
by Charles M. Schwab, the well known Pittsburgh steel 
magnate, and the list of speakers includes Edward N. Hurley, 
formerly chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
Col. H. P. Bope, vice president of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
Among the lumber concerns that are sustaining members 
of the association are the Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, 
’a.; W. F. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La.; Central Coal 
& Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Kdward Hines Lumber 
Co., Chicago; Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho; Louisi- 
ana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, La., and Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn. Among the associations that 
contribute to its support are the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, Southern Pine Association and 
Northern Pine Association. The Simonds Manufacturing 
Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., is also a member. 

The lumber industry is represented on the official board 
of the congress by Edward Hines, of Chicago, as vice presi 
dent. Norval A. Hawkins, general sales manager of the 
Ford Motor Co., of Detroit, is president of the association 
and is giving personal attention to the selection and assign- 
ment of subjects. During the annual a typical salesman- 
ship meeting will be held for the benefit of club members 
who are interested in properly conducting their business, 
according to the rules contained in the salesmanship 
manual. Among the subjects that will be discussed during 
the convention are: “Standardizing Selection of Sales 
men,” ‘Psychology of Selling,’ “Salesmanship Books and 
Courses,” “Selling Schools for Manufacturers,” ‘“Coédpera 
tion,” “The Correct Attitude Toward Advertising,” ‘Quotas 
and ‘Territories,’ ‘Contests,’ “Standard Presentation,” 
“Determining Basis of Pay,’ ‘Salesmanship in Public 
Schools,” “Using Diagrams to Teach Salesmanship,” “Sales 
Bulletins,” “Bonus Plans of Vay,’ ‘“Tlealth in) Salesman- 
ship,’ “The Cost of Making a Salesman,” “Standardizing 
and Modernizing Sales Managers’ Efforts,’ ‘Knowing and 
Cutting Sales Overhead,” “Advertising as a Salesman’s 
Timesaver” and ‘The Actual Ilow of Selling Steps.” 

Those expecting to attend the lumber departmental session 
should notify Mr. Ashton, whose address is 1220 Dime Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


PROMINENT BUSINESS MEN WARN OF PERIL IN 
ECONOMY 

Many prominent Chicago business men are taking part in 

an educational campaign designed to warn the country that 

more harm than good can come from an excessive zeal in 

economy. The opinion of 

many big business men is 





TAKES A NEW POSITION 


In a letter addressed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
directing the change of his subscription address from Lenox, 
Ky., to Louisville, Malcolm Miller, formerly secretary and 
manager of the Lenox Sawmill Co., of Lenox, announces 
that he has now taken charge of the hardwood department 
of the American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., at Pitts 





MALCOLM MILLER, OF LOUISVILLE, KY. ; 
Appointed Hardwood Manager of Large Company 


burgh, and that this company will probably handle the 
products of the Lenox mill. 

Malcolm Miller has shown marked ability as a mill point 
operator and his extended experience will undoubtedly be 
especially serviceable in his new position. Mr. Miller, as 
doubtless will be recalled, was the originator of a very in 
teresting yard inventory system which the AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN described in its issue of April 28, page 30. 


COMPLETE BARRACKS QUICKLY AT FORT 
SHERIDAN, ILL. 

That lumber is one material that can serve the Government 
promptly in its preparation for carrying on its part in the 
war is shown in the swift work at Fort Sheridan, IIL, in 
erecting barracks for soldiers. In last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN 'LUMBERMAN two illustrations were given on page 
69, one showing the loading of lumber in the yards of the 
Hines Lumber Co. for delivery at Fort Sheridan, and the 
other carpenters at the fort erecting barracks on the day 
following the shipment of the lumber from the Hines yard. 
Accompanying is an illustration of the finished barracks 
that were completed within a week after the lumber was 
delivered at Fort Sheridan. 








that in the present crisis 
due to the war the main- 
tenance of prosperity — is 
essential, and that pros- 
perity can be maintained 
only thru a policy of com 
mon sense in the matter of 
living and that people 
should continue to live 
normally and not too sav- 
ingly. Among Chicago busi 
ness men who have declared 
“hysterical economy” a peril 
are DPD. R. Forgan, president 
of the National City Bank ; 
John O'Leary, president of 
the Chicago Association of 
Commerce > James Simpson, 
vice president of Marshall 
Field & Co.; Jobn V. Far 
well, of John V. Farwell & 
Co,; RR. TD. Crave, of fe 2, 
Crane & Co., and J. Harry 
Sells, of Sells, Schwab & 
Ce: 





The concensus of these 
men is contained in the 
words of President O'Leary, 
of the Association of Com 
merce; “We must be care — _—— : 
ful to discontinue being Courtesy of “Chicago Journal’’ 
really economical and hys- 
terical—the extreme meas- 
ures sO many are urging,” said Mr. O'Leary. ‘One essential 
right now is uninterrupted development of our industry. 
There is plenty of chance for economy without interfering 
with that industry. Cut out the waste and extravagance 
and live normally.” 

Trade publications in every line of industry are warning 
their readers that too much economizing threatens the wel- 
fare of the country. 








LUMBER AND MILLWORK BASEBALL LEAGUE 

The Lumber & Millwork League, composed of employees 
of sash and door and lumber concerns in Chicago, was 
organized on May 1 and plans are under way to carry out 
the league schedule. Eight teams have entered the league, 
and the following concerns have teams: Commercial 
Sash & Door Co., Curtis Door & Sash Co., C. E. Peterson Co., 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., George A. Fuller & Co., Morgan 
Sash & Door Co., Roberts Sash & Door Co., and Anderson & 
Lind Manufacturing Co. 

The teams will be permitted to have only players who 
are employees of the sash and door or lumber yards, but 
this, really does not require that the player must be a mem- 
ber of the concerns having teams in the league. Officers 
of the league are: President, C. C. Garner, of the Paine 
Lumber Co.; first vice president, George Stuckel, Morgan 
Sash & Door Co.; second vice president, L. B. Anderson, 
Anderson & Lind Manufacturing Co.; secretary, James 
Raleigh, Curtis Door & Sash Co.; treasurer, Oscar Ruck, 
Curtis Door & Sash Co. 

Players wishing to become members of the teams of the 
league are requested to communicate with Secretary Raleigh. 


rhe Sines season is scheduled to start on Saturday of this 
week, 





FORT SHERIDAN, ILL., BARRACKS COMPLETED WITHIN A WEEK AFTER LUMBER WAS DELIVERED 


The barracks are typical of hundreds that will be erected 
at different forts and training camps thruout the country 
for housing soldiers. These barracks afford a typical in 
stance of just how quickly lumber can be made to play its 
part in war preparation. Hundreds of carpenters have been 
at work for several days at Fort Sheridan, which is located 
a few miles north of Chicago, and several of the barracks 
now already house soldiers. It is the plan of the Govern 
ment to erect houses wherever it is practical and most of 
these are to be built at forts that are permanent Govern 
ment locations. At other camps of a more’ temporary 
nature tents will be retained in use. 








WEST COAST WOODEN BOAT BUILDING 


A. L. Paine, of Hoquiam, Wash., president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and president of the Na- 
tional Lumber & Manufacturing Co., was in Chicago on 
Monday en route home to the Coast from Washington, D. C., 
where he went a few days ago with other western lumber 
men on matters of importance in connection with the use 
of lumber for boat building and other war purposes. The 
other lumbermen who were in the party were A. A. Baxter, 
general manager of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co., of San Francisco, Cal.; A. W. Middleton, of the Ander- 
son Middleton Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., and F. B. Hub 
bard, of the Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., Centralia, 
Wash. What transpired at Washington Mr. Paine declined 
to discuss, in compliance with the request of the Council 
of National Defense and the Federal Shipping Board, but 
no doubt the lumbermen were able to give the Government 
officials some very valuable information. 

Speaking of boat building, Mr. Paine met the claim now 
being made in many circles that it will be impossible to 


construct boats rapidly because boat building requires sea 
soned lumber by saying that for the last twenty-five years 
wooden boats have been constructed on the Pacific coast 
from lumber green from the saw. If it were true that 
boats could be constructed only of seasoned lumber the 
Government would be greatly handicapped in the construc- 
tion of wooden boats in this country to combat the U-boat 
peril, as work could not be rushed, as planned. Mr. Paine 
said that boats have been and were being constructed that 
when finished were every bit as serviceable as those con 
structed of seasoned lumber. He said that 150 
being constructed on the Pacific coast, none of which were 
being built for the Government, but further than saying that 
there would be considerable boat building on the Pacific 
coast as a result of the plans of the Federal Shipping Board 
he declined to further discuss the matter. 

Speaking of lumber conditions in the West, Mr. 
said that there was much improvement of late and altho 
fir and other western lumber did not receive the benefit of 
prosperity as rapidly as woods in other parts of the country 
conditions were looking very favorable, 
situation, which was seemingly not 


boats are 


Paine 


despite the car 
improving. 


es 


MANUFACTURING AIRPLANES IN CHICAGO 

Airplanes are now being manufactured in Chicago in a 
plant located in the old First Presbyterian Church on the 
South Side, formerly one of* Chicago’s most fashionable 
churches. It is said that the entire output of the plant has 
been contracted for by the War Department and that the 
first of the machines will be ready within a few weeks. The 
creation of a war airplane plant in Chicago will require the 
consumption of considerable lumber, especially spruce, 
Some materials have already been furnished by the Pike 
Dial Lumber Co., 2201 Loomis Street, and it is likely a 
large volume will be used. j 








—~ 


WILL ADOPT WAR ORPHAN 


Arch C., Klumph, well known lumberman of Cleveland, 
Ohio, international president of the Rotary Clubs, was in 
Chicago Monday and attended a meeting of the Rotary Club 
of Chicago, held at the Hotel Sherman. Mr. Klumph and 
Alan B. Albert, of Chicago, following a talk made by Miss 
Elinor Fell, of England, who spoke concerning the fatherless 
children of France, each decided to adopt a child left parent- 
less on account of the war. C. O. Frisbie, president of the 
Cornell Wood Products Co., of Chicago and Cornell, Wis., gave 
an illustrated lecture on the manufacture of wood products at 
the Monday meeting. 





SHIP CARPENTERS FOUND IN SURPRISING 
‘ NUMBERS 


The countrywide impression that the Government would 
have difficulty in recruiting experienced ship carpenters for 
work at the plants that will build wooden boats for the 
Federal Shipping Board is refuted by the developments in 
Chicago during the present week. The engineering firm, 
Sanderson & Porter, of Chicago, which is seeking to engage 
4,000 shipbuilders for the two shipyards it is constructing 
at Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor, Wash., found the 
securing of help easier than expected. 

Cc, I’. Chenery, who has charge of the recruiting work for 
the yards that the firm has in process of erection on the 
Pacific coast, said that several hundred men have already 
been obtained, and it was surprising to learn how many of 
these men have had previous experience in shipbuilding, 
They are mostly naturalized citizens of the United States 
and since coming to. this 
country have not followed 
the occupation of ship car 
penters, but had early ex 
perience in that occupation 
in the shipyards of England 
or in Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark, The result of 
the recruiting in Chicago 
has led to the belief that 
there are thousands _ of 
men who during recent 
years have not been given a 
chance to follow this occu 
pation because of the lack 
of boat building in this 
country but nevertheless 
are trained shipbuilders, 
The first trainload of re 
cruits was expected to leave 
Chicago the latter part of 
this week to start work at 
the Pacific coast yards. 

Sanderson & Porter, one 
of the leading engineering 
firms of the United States 
hus never built boats before, 
but nevertheless plans the 
construction of twenty boats 
at a time at the two yards. 
The firm has offices in Chi- 
cago, New York and Tulsa, 
Okla., and during the twenty 
years of its existence has 
contracted some of the 
biggest construction work in the United States. At present 
it is finishing a $10,000,000 oil transmission line in 
Oklahoma. Its specialty has been hydro-electric, railroad 
and dam work, and its engineering force of 300 men will 
now be directed to boat building for the Government... The 
firm is a partnership of KE. M. Sanderson, H. H. Porter, 
Francis Blossom, Richmond Talbut, Wynn Meredith and 
Seton Porter. The Chicago manager is William Wolfolk. 
Part of the plan of the I’ederal Shipping Board is to enlist 
such concerns as Sanderson & Porter and the Foundation 
Co., of New York, in the service of the United States in 
building wooden and steel boats for carrying supplies to 
the Allies in an endeavor to defeat the German U-boats. 








CHICAGOAN NAMED PARK COMMISSIONER 

Announcement is made at Washington, D. C., that Secre 
tary of the Interior Lane has named Stephen T. Mather, of 
Chicago, director of the new National Park Service. Mr. 
Mather has been serving as an assistant to Mr. Lane in 
charge of national parks and his duties will be in conformity 
with the plans of the Interior Department to give greater 
publicity to the national parks in seeking to induce more 
visitors to the national recreation grounds owned by the Gov- 
ernment. 





LUMBERMEN’S GRANDSONS ENTER TRAINING 
CAMPS 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 8.--Three grandsons of the 

late Charles C. Comstock, pioneer lumberman and former 

mayor and congressman, this week will enter training camps 

for students who have made applications as officers in the 

reserve corps. These are Francis T, Russell, son of Mr, and 
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THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN hor methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











Mrs. Huntley Russell; Lucius Comstock Boltwood, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucius Boltwood, and Chester Guild Boltwood, 
younger son of Mr. and Mrs, Boltwood. The first two will 
attend the Fort Sheridan camp and the latter has made 
application to enter training at Plattsburg, N. Y. 





ANOTHER LUMBERMAN IN OUR MIDST 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 7.—Visitors are coming out of the 
office of James R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, sporting large, happy looking cigars 
and “Jim” Moorehead, as he is usually called, seems to be 
just about the most pleased mortal in the world. Then, too, 
it is claimed by reliable parties that he is not passing up any 
opportunities to visit Lexington. The reason for all of this 
disturbance is that James R. Moorehead III arrived at Lex- 
ington May 3 and bids fair to rival both his father and grand- 
father as a lumberman. Everybody is getting along as well 
as could be expected and even Grandfather Moorehead says 
“I am doing as well as could be expected under the circum- 
stances.” 


—~ 


MAKES FOR INCREASED FACILITIES 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 7.—The recent purchase by the 
Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co., this city, of a half interest 
in the Kapowsin Mill Co., at Kapowsin, Wash., gives the 
former concern increased facilities for supplying the trade 
with Coast lumber products, an especially desirable feature 
in these days when mill order books are full of orders. The 
plant of the Kapowsin Mill Co. is about 20 miles southeast of 
Tacoma and has a capacity of 100,000 feet a day of fir, spruce 
and hemlock lumber. It is equipped with a planing mill and 
dry kiln, and has excellent storage facilities; the machinery 
thruout the plant being up to date and modern. A branch 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad is expected soon to reach 
the plant, giving facilities for shipping over two lines. 

The Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co. also handles on con- 
tract the shingle output of J. H. Cavanaugh & Sons, Ana- 
cortes, Wash., amounting to 300,000 shingles daily. The 
Johnson company was organized Jan. 6, 1916, with a paid up 
capital of $30,000, being practically all owned by Charles W. 
Johnson, the president and manager, who prior to the first of 
the year for six years, was secretary and treasurer of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., Seattle. He has been in the lumber busi- 
ness for the last fifteen years, formerly in Chicago, and dur- 
ing the last six years in Seattle, handling Pacific coast lum- 
ber and shingles. 

The company’s offices are at 954 Stuart Building, this city. 
The cedar department is in charge of W. F. Wahlenmaier, 
formerly western purchasing agent for the A. C. Dutton Lum- 
ber Corporation, of Springfield, Mass. A special feature is 
made of high grade cedar siding and shingles. H. P. Ken- 








CHARLES W. JOHNSON, SEATTLE, WASH.; 
President Charles W, Johnson Lumber Co. 


nedy, formerly salesman for the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Co., looks after buying at outside mills and aiding them in 
securing equipment to make possible prompt shipment of 
orders, so customers may get the best possible service at a 
time when it is not an easy matter to get shipments thru 
from the Coast. 

The Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co. has an excellent or- 
ganization and its new manufacturing connection gives it 
superior facilities for securing stock. 





ADOPTS NEW DEMURRAGE AND DELAYAGE 
RULES 

New OnLeans, La., May 7.—The Mississipp! Railroad 
Commission, in session at Jackson last week, adopted new 
freight demurrage and delayage rules on application of the 
Alabama Demurrage & Storage Bureau, representing certain 
of the carriers serving Mississippi. The new rules assess 
demurrage on all cars held over twenty-four hours at the 
rate of $2 a day for the first five days, and $5 for the sixth 
and each succeeding day. It is provided also that carriers 
shall pay at the same rates for failure to furnish cars 
within five days after shippers make verbal or written 
application therefor, but this -latter rule is qualified to 


‘ prevent the penalization of carriers for delayage thru accl- 


dent or “other cause not within the power of the railroad 
company to prevent,” 





RAILROAD EMBARGO ADDS TO TRAFFIC 
DIFFICULTIES 


NorroLK, VA., May 7.—The New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk Railroad has placed an embargo on lumber ship- 
ments to all points north and east of Delmar and the result 
is that the Norfolk Lumber Conference Committee is out of 
a job for the present. Just when this embargo will be lifted 
is not known and the railroad’s officials hold out very little 
hope of an early resumption of partially interrupted trafiic at 
any time in the immediate future. The excitement at this 
point is intense, and what with the war etc., unless some 
steam is allowed to get out the lid is certainly going to be blown 
off and much definite agitation for improvement will be 
started. 


ODP DBD DDD DPD BD 

Breap is 4 cents a pound in Belgium, against 6 cents 
in New York, Chicago wheat being used in both instances, 
says the Wall Street Journal, 


STUMP DENTISTRY FORMS A NEW PROFESSION 


“Quit your fighting, get together, save money, expand the 
business of both of you.” 

This is the prescription which has aided one of America’s 
youngest college professors to invent or discover a new 
profession, that of ‘stump dentistry,” and make himself the 
leader of tLe profession, as well as chief of a department in 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The man is Prof. Carl D. Livingston, now 30 years old. 
If his work is carried out, he will aid the nation to produce 
rich crops on the hundreds of millions of acres of cut-over 
farm land. 

His prescription, which is now being used nationally, 
and successfully especially since his appearance at the South- 
ern Land Clearing Conference at New Orleans as the young- 
est speaker on the program, is simple. It tells the farmer to 
use cheaper, lower grade dynamite and to combine the use 
of dynamite and stump pulling machinery. The prescription 
applied to the dynamite manufacturer and the machinery 
maker tells them to work together, for both together can do 
more and better work than either can do singly. 

His work is devoted specifically to the development for 
agricultural purposes of cut-over timberland. In Wisconsin 
alone there are 10,000,000 acres of such land, of which three- 
quarters is arable, if the stumps are gone, 

Professor Livingston’s new profession is launched at the 





PROF. CARL D. LIVINGSTON, 
Who Has Developed New Lumber Calling 


moment when the world’s need of foodstuffs is greatest, and 
when the new profession will solve the problem most effec- 
tively. ‘The new profession will put into early cultivation 
100,000,000 acres of land in the South, 

Technically, Professor Livingston is head of the new de- 
partment of land clearing at the big Wisconsin University. 
Altho an agricultural engineer, highly trained, and a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the university in high standing, he 
was not satisfied. He decided to be something new and be- 
gan a study of land clearing. His introduction to the world, 
tho his reputation was growing fast near home, came at the 
April land clearing convention in New Orleans, when he, 
the youngest speaker in a three-day program of governors, 
agriculturists and the nation’s notables, stood up and told 
the convention how Wisconsin had discovered how to clear 
land quickly, ‘This northerner told the South how to speed 
up agricultural development of 100,000,000 acres of southern 
agricultural land, thus to help relieve any shortage of food 
that may result from the war with Germany. 

Livingston came to Wisconsin from Washington, where 
he was raised among the Douglas firs of the West—real 
trees and real stumps, he calls them. In Wisconsin he saw 
10,000,000 acres of stump covered lands, and began study- 
ing. Last year the results came. He was in charge of two 
special trains which went thru the North, blowing stumps 
and pulling <hem out with machinery—whence he secured 
his title of the stump dentist—and now has given the nation 
the results of Wisconsin’s experiments. Here is the pre- 
seription which he gave the South in a nutshell: “Use 
dynamite and machinery together. Use cheap, low grade 
dynamite, saving 2 to 5 cents a pound, instead of the higher 
grades. It works better, and you can clear more land with 
the same money.” 

Wisconsin has adopted his prescription, and tens of thou- 
sands of dollars will be saved this year by the purchase of 
the cheaper dynamite, and it is estimated that the result 
will be the tripling during the coming year of the amount of 
former forest land put under cultivation. 


HYMENEAL. 


PARKS-BROOKS.—Thomas I. Parks, assistant sales 
manager of Charles R. McCormick & Co., San Francisco, 
and Miss Marjorie Brooks, of Ross, Cal., were united in 
marriage on April 24, at Santa Rosa, Cal. The young 
couple will reside at Ross for the summer. Mr, Parks 
started near the bottom of the ladder with Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick & Co., eight years ago, and as a result of close 
application to business was advanced to the position of 
assistant sales manager during the year. He has received 
warm congratulations from the many friends whom he 
has made since he became connected with the lumber 


business. 
TIMBERLAND SALES 


H. Banes, of Houston, Miss., purchased a large tract of 
land from 8. S. Neville, in Kemper County, and is erecting a 
hardwood mill. 








The Valley Creek Lumber Co., of Rochester, N. Y., purchased 
timberland and headwaters of Rockhouse Creek and will 
develop. 

One of the finest sections of timberland in Cowlitz County, 
Washington, was purchased last week by the Inman-Poulsen 
Logging Co., operating a large camp on Coal Creek, north- 
west of Kelso, from the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. at a price 
reported to be about $140,000. This section adjoins a tract 
of timber now being logged by the a company, and 
—" close to 60,000,000 feet of highest quality yellow fir 
timber. 


The Crown Willamette Paper Co., of Portland, Ore., has 
purchased a 2,000-acre tract of fir, spruce and hemlock in 
Clatsop County, Washington, from M. J. Kinney, of Port 
land, Ore. The total price was announced as $175,000. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 8.—The lumber trade here still seems to be in a 
state of suspension, wondering what is going to happen 
next. Stocks are badly broken, with little chance of filling 
in. Some tumbermen say that they are not being treated 
right by the mills. They claim the mills place such cars 
as they get in transit and then sell to the highest bidder. 
The facility of sale in such circumstances is such that they 
are in many instances disposed to disregard the claims of 
old customers. ‘These are making threats of retaliation 
when come the days of peace and normality. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 7.—J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, says that shipping condi- 
tions and the car situation have failed to show improvement 
during the last week, box cars having practically become un- 
known. He estimated that lumber interests are getting about 
25 percent of their requirements, and says that they are 
badly handicapped on account of the failure of the roads to 
furnish more equipment. 

Lumber is piled high on all the yards in Memphis because 
of the lack of cars, and shippers are protecting themselves 
against claims due to delay in delivery and other causes by 
inserting in their letters, after the salutation, the following: 
“All quotations made subject to prior sales.” ‘All contracts 
entered into on basis of present freight rates and agreements 
made contingent upon strikes, accidents, floods, delays of car- 
riers, car shortage, war contracts or other causes beyond our 
control.” 

Box manufacturers enjoy a larger demand than ever for 
wooden containers of every sort. Current orders are coming 
in more rapidly than they can be taken care of and there are 
many firms trying to place orders for later detivery. Box in- 
terests generally, however, ‘hesitate to make contracts. They 
still have some old contracts on their books, contracts which 
at one time looked quite profitable but which now afford a 
very small margin of profit, if they do not prove to become 
actual loss. Standard containers of every sort are wanted 
and the demand is coming from every known direction and 


- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 9.—The hardwood market is active, altho not so ac- 
tive as a “ew weeks ago. There has been a substantial fall- 
ing off of building operations during the last few weeks, due 
to the worst weather conditions that have been experienced 
here during this season for many years. Rains and low tem- 
peratures have conspired to discourage the beginning of 
building projects that have been planned. Despite this fact, 
however, the trade has about all of the business that can 
be handled as a result of embargoes and car shortages, 
which cause continued trouble in replenishing stocks. ‘The 
demand from consuming plants continues good, and there 
is an evident desire on the part of many purchasing agents 
to procure a large surplus of stock to meet any emergencies 
that might possibly arise out of the war situation. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 8.—Lumbermen, building supply men and contractors 
are preparing to back the Louisville Real Estate Board in 
the “Buy a Home’ campaign which is to be launched here 
early next month. The nucleus of a $5,000 fund for this 
campaign has been made up. The high cost of building ma- 
terial interferes considerably with the erection of large build- 
ings at present, but small frame building is going on at a 
great rate and the consumption of pine and poplar is very 
large. At the recent meeting of the Spoke Manufacturers’ 
Association it was developed that the manufacturers have 
been experiencing much trouble in getting supplies of oak 
and hickory because of the big stave and lumber demand, the 
high prices and the car shortage. A call has been issued for 
shipbuilders and carpenters for Government work. 

A local box manufacturing concern today announced that 
it has been awarded a large Government contract for suppty 
ing ammunition boxes to be used for packing supplies for the 
use of the American navy. The company would not give out 
information coneerning the size of the contract in dollar or 
cents or in numbers of boxes. However, it is said that the 
contract called for 500,000 boxes, at a consideration of about 
$1,000,000. Boxes such as used in packing shells generally 
are of an expensive design, made to stand considerable han 


dling. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 7.—Business has been fairly good during the last week 
or ten days. Both orders and inquiries are plentiful and 
manufacturers assert that the war has not affected business 
and that, while they do not look for peace within a year or 
more, they believe that business will go ahead just the same. 
Manufacturers find it difficult to get logs enough to keep 
their plants in operation. High water has interfered with 
logging in some sections, while in other places men who gen- 
erally get out logs are now engaged in planting the spring 
crops. Log prices are much higher than they were at this 
time last year. While none of the local sawmills have been 
forced to close down on account of the scarcity of logs they 
have been getting only enough to run them from day to day. 

The uptown sawmills in Evansville continue to run on 
good time. The retail lumber dealers report trade fair. 
Building operations during the last week were seriously in- 
terfered with by the rainy weather. While the hard rains 
of last week will greatly benefit the wheat crop in this sec- 
tion they will retard the planting of corn in southern Indiana 
and western Kentucky for two or three weeks. The largest 
acreage of corn in many years will be planted in this section 
this spring. 

Francis Joseph Reitz, head of John A. Reitz & Sons, hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers here, made a donation of $25,- 
000 a few days ago to the fund of $500,000 that was raised 
to bring a college to Evansville. 

A strike in the sawmill and planing mills of J. M. Blood & 
Bros. at Grayville, Ill., a few days ago, closed the mills for 
several days, but was settled after the scale of wages had 
been fixed at $2 a day for ten hours. 

Box factories in southern Indiana have been operating on 
fair time, but many manufacturers report trouble in get- 
ting the kind of lumber they want. The outlook for future 
business is good. ‘The car shortage has been handicapping 
the box manufacturers to some extent, the same as many 
other manufacturers, and, while the situation is somewhat 
better than it was a few weeks ago, it is still serious. 

Cooperage manufacturers report business only fair. In a 
few instances the slack barrel cooperage shops are having a 
good run on flour barrels, while the demand for beer bottle 
barrels is not so good. The tight barrel cooperage manu- 
facturers say trade has been rather dull for some time and 
their plants are operated on short time. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 8.—Despite the big need of war times and the ap- 
proach of the period which calamity howlers have been pre- 
dicting ever since the least provocation loomed up in the 
horizon of the future, the lumber business of the State is 
better than ever. Instead of simply continuing on the plane 
of success to which it mounted early in the year it has ac- 
tually acquired acceleration. 

The building figures for April, 1917, show a gain of more 
than $1,000,000 over those of April, last year. During the 
last month 536 building permits were issued aggregating 
$2,025,070 in value, as compared with 534 permits issued 
last year in April, totaling only $876,958. According to the 
building inspector, the figures of this year thus far show a 
substantial increase. 

Total receipts of lumber at Milwaukee during 1916 
amounted to 206,108,000 feet; shingles, 27,775,000; lath, 
12,333,000 feet, and cedar poles, 81,000, according to the 
official statistics given in the yearbook or annual report of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, issued today. <Ac- 
cording to comparative figures, receipts during 1915 exceeded 
those of last year in every division. However, shipments 
from Milwaukee showed a good gain over 1915, being 
90,136,000 feet, compared with 80,727,000 in 1915. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


May 9.—-The business of lumber dealers of Cleveland as 
well as all building supply firms has been paralyzed by a 
strike of teamsters which has been in operation for a week. 
Forced into idleness for two months on account of the labor 
lockout the new difficulty makes the lot of the lumbermen 
especially hard at this time when building conditions in 
general are just getting back to normal with the resumption 
of work on $20,000,000 worth of building projects. The 
issue seems to be the open shop, which lumber dealers have 
been able to maintain thru several former strikes. Strikers 
have become violent. An injunction to restrain this violence, 
filed by the Cleveland Macadam Co., is now being heard. 
It is expected that the strike will be settled by a conciliation 
meeting of the Building Trades Council and the Building 
Trades Kmployers’ Association, 

A number of lumber boats from this port have gone north 
for the first cargoes of lumber, but from the latest reports 
were having trouble getting into northern ports on account 
of ice. Lumber is already moving across Lake Erie from 
Sarnia, Ont., however. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 8.—There has been a considerable slowing down in 
the movement of lumber, altho the demand continues strong 
and bookings for future deliveries are heavy. The continued 
car shortage, or, more properly, the diversion of railroad 
facilities to the hauling of other commodities associated more 
closely with the war program, gives the lumber distributers 
great concern. All prices are higher. 

The uncertainty surrounding the money market is having 
a depressing effect on building, and many builders hesitate to 
begin work for fear loan rates may advance and the cost of 
carrying construction to completion be so increased that the 
disposition of the completed houses at a profit may be ren- 
dered difficult. 

Vehicle and furniture manufacturers report continuous de- 
mand, but increasing difficulty in securing the necessary lum- 
ber, as dry stocks of all grades are scarce and deliveries slow 
and uncertain. 

The Grading Commission of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, of which W. E. DeLaney, 
Lexington, Ky., former president of the association, is chair- 
man, meets here Thursday, May 10, for test inspection to be 
conducted at the plant of the Mowbray & Robinson Co. The 
open price plan committee of the same association meets here 
Friday, May 11, to consider’reports, discuss conditions and 
make suggestions, if any are considered necessary. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


May 7.—Building in Columbus shows a decided falling off 
from the cortesponding period in 1916, according to a recent 
report of the city building inspector. During April the de- 
partment issued 324 permits having a valuation of $532,000, 
as compared with 393 permits and a valuation of $1,166,840 
for April, 1916. For the first four months of the year the 
department issued 793 permits having a valuation of $1,463,- 
910, as compared with 1,025 permits and a valuation of $2,- 
573,415 in the corresponding period in 1916. The reason as- 
signed for the decrease is the high price of materials, espe- 
cially structural steel, which has caused many large business 
block projects to be abandoned temporarily. Dwellings and 
apartments are going ahead about as usual. 

Lumber business generally is active, altho there is a scare- 
ity of supplies. Prices continue high and every change is 
toward higher levels. 

J. A. Ford, of the Imperial Lumber Co., is another hard- 
wood jobber to report high prices and a strong demand from 


every section. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


May 7.—Cairo lumbermen at a meeting held In the rooms 
of Association of Commerce decided to instruct the traffic 
manager to submit a formal protest to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the proposed general rate increase 
of 15 percent. 

A minimum wage of $2 a day for common labor has been 
put in effect by a number of lumber concerns and contractors 
because of the loss of many laborers who have been taken 
north. 

Mayor Wood has received word from Congressman Dennison 
that Major General Goethals, who has undertaken the con- 
struction of 1,000 wooden ships to combat the losses by sub- 
marines, declared that the Mound City ways would likely get 
contracts for several of the vessels if they are equipped to 
build the ships according to Government specifications. The 
Mound City yard is equipped to build a boat 350 feet long 
and several can be under construction at one time. 

M. 8. Carter, head of the Vehicle Supply Co. and chairman 
of the traffic committee of the Association of Commerce, is 
much pleased over the decision in the recent 5 percent case 
before the State Public Utilities Commission. While grant- 
ing the increase on coal, iron and steel, live stock and ex- 
plosives, the commission refused to grant advances upon 
lumber and lumber products, grain and other commodities. 
The advance is denied upon about everything in which Cairo 
shippers are interested. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


May 9.—The general lumber situation continues good, with 
the prospect excellent that it will grow even better, while 
prices are advancing—these favorable conditions existing 
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despite the car shortage and the war. Building will prob- 
ably not be as active as normally on account of the high cost 
of materials, and this will affect the retail trade. However, 
manufacturing is as brisk as ever and the demand for lum 
ber from this source is very strong. Navigation is open and 
the first shipments of lumber were received in the Saginaw 
valley by water this week. This will aid materially in re- 
lieving the log shortage due to the difficulty of securing cars. 
Millions of feet of lumber will undoubtedly be brought into 
the valley by boats weekly during the season, and the vessel 
owners have planned for a busy year. 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 













We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 

















Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 























Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











Hickory 


inn South Texas Lumber 


Houston, Company 
Oak Hardwood Mitl, Onalaska, Texas. 











GENUINE TUPELO 


8,038" 5x5 squares 12to 16" | 12,122’ 6x6 squares 12 to 16’ 
4,633° 7x7 squares 12to 16" | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12 to 16’ 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. | Common Bone Dry 
We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of any of the above. 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GA, 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 
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GIDEON, MO. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Hortio—The Beeson Stave Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $40,000. 

ARIZONA. Ajo—The Valley Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the Ajo Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Saratoga—J. E. Hollister has been suc- 
ceeded by the Adams-Johnson Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Oakland. 

COLORADO. Ovid—The Ovid Lumber Co. has_ been 
succeeded by the Ovid Lumber & Coal Co., with head- 
quarters at Chappell, Neb. 

CONNECTICUT. Naugatuck—The Naugatuck Lumber 
& Coal Co, has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$50,000. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—The Interstate Lumber Co. is out 
of business. 

ILLINOIS. Claytonville—Fred Bleuer has been suc- 
ceeded by the Fred A. Smith Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Rockford, III. 

Neoga—The R. A. Watson Lumber Co. has sold out to 
Cc. I. Spencer. - 

Sesser—J. W. Huie & Co. have been succeeded by Win- 
chester Bros. ’ P 

Springfield—John LEielson has discontinued his retail 
yard, but still continues to do a wholesale and commission 
lumber business. . 

Sycamore—The Holcomb-Dutton Lumber Co. has_ in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000. 

INDIANA. Logansport—James Godshalk is out of 
business. 

Muncie—The Glasscock Bros. Manufacturing Co. has 
been succeeded by the Valentine Glasscock Co, 

IOWA. Burlington—The Bernard-Mercer Co. has been 
succeeded by the Bernard-Ellis Lumber Co. 

Harper—White Bros. is now L. H. White. 

KANSAS. Onaga—The Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Farmers Lumber & Grain Co. 

Sedan—The Home Lumber Co. has sold out to E. R. 
Hanson. 

Tipton—The Tipton Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
L. EK. Hohl. 

KENTUCKY. Henderson—The George Delker Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $150,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The "Tuck & Stow Lumber 
Co. is now the Tuck Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. lLyons—-Hawley & Johnson have been suc- 
ceeded by Sylvester & Arnold. 

Kalamazoo—The Corlette-Stone Lumber Co., of Three 
Rivers, has taken over the J. BE. Gill lumber yard here. 

MINNESOTA. Kerrick—Hogan Bros. have sold out to 
the Nelson Lumber Co., of Brook Park. 

NEBRASKA. Powell—Nelson Bros. sold out to A. M. 
Strawbacker & Son. 

Tobias—The Malone Steel Co. has been succeeded by the 
Tobias Lumber & Coal Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Southport—The Cape Fear Lum- 
ber Co, has increased its capital from $5,000 to $25,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Enderlin—The Chamberlain-Wal- 
lace Co. has increased its capital stock to $75,000. 

Turtle Lake—Kounts & Ramsey is now EK. F. Ramsey. 

OHIO. Akron—-The Builders’ Supply Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $30,000 to $90,000. 

Hebron—The Lake Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the P. Smith Sons’ Lumber Co., of Newark. Edwin Smith 
will be manager. 

Toledo—The Schauss Parlor Frame Co. is closing out. 

OKLAHOMA. J. V. Dobbs has been succeeded by the 
Dawson-Rogers Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lock Haven—Charles I. Stevenson 
has moved to Johnson City, Tenn. 

Oil City—The United Lumber & Coal Co. is closing out. 

TEXAS. Keller & Tondre have been succeeded by L. 
M. Tondre & Son. 

UTAH. Ogden—The Overland Lumber Co. has moved 
its general offices to Salt Lake City. 

WASHINGTON. West Sound—West Sound Mill Co.; 
change in ownership. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—The mill, machinery 
and stock of the Montpelier Lumber Co. have been pur- 
chased by the Southern Pine Lumber Co. for approxi- 
mately $10,000. The purchasing company will operate the 
plant in connection with its other plant. 

WISCONSIN. Amherst Junction—A. H. Pidde has been 
succeeded by the John W. Clifford Lumber Co. 

WYOMING. Riverton—The Birmingham-Nesbit Lum- 
ber Co. sold out to the Diamond Lumber & Hardware Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. St. Joseph d’Alma—The pulp mill of the 
D’Alma Peribonka Pulp Co. has been sold to R. W. 
Barclay, of Montreal, and V. H. Theriault, of Nicolet. Im- 
provements in the plant will be made. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Andalusia—MecGowin Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; Georgia F. McGowin, A. P. MeGowin 
and W. H. Albritton. 

Fruitdale—Lang Mills Co., authorized capital $8,000; J. 
Lang Mills. 

ARIZONA. Miami—Norman-Light Lumber Co., in busi- 
ness here, has incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$50,000. . 

CALIFORNIA. severly Hills—Woods-Beekman Lum- 
ber Co. has incorporated. 

Sloat—Sloat Lumber Co. has incorporated. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—Marion Coal & Lumber Co. 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $1,000,000. 


FLORIDA, Fellsmore—Saunders-McCluer Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; Tom W. McCluer, D. H. Saun- 
ders, and D. H. McCluer. 

GEORGIA. Columbia—The Southern Wholesale Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $50,000; J. C. Bruton, C. P. 
Robinson and A. J. Bethea. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—M & C Box Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $2,000. 

INDIANA. Campbellsville —Campbellsville Furniture 
Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

Dunkirk—George W. Fidler Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $3,000; George W. Fidler, Gerald A. Fidler and 
Homer D. Fidler. 

_ KANSAS. Onaga—Farmers Lumber & Grain Co. has 
incorporated. 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—Wilson-Biggs Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; Robert E. L. Wilson, William A. 
Biggs and S. S. Willis. 

LOUISIANA. Selma—Grant Timber & Manufacturing 
Co,, authorized capital $586,000; President Victor M. Ma- 
son; Vice Presidents T. Harry Garrett and J. G. Pope; 
A. H. Whitmarsh, secretary and treasurer. 


MAINE. Old Town—Hunt & Milliken Co. (to deal in 

timberlands etc.), authorized capital $25,000; George H. 

on William F, Milliken, Harriet M. Hunt and Abbie C. 
en. 


Sanford—Ward Shipbuilding Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; Charles Ward, Chester A. Ward, and Almon J. 
Smith. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Bridgewater — F. 8S. Williams 
Manufacturing Co. has incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Robert K. Jardine Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; Robert K. Jardine, Gilbert 
lu. Danne, T. William Hefferan and Dewey Blocksma. 

MINNESOTA. Harris—Harris Hardware & Lumber 
Co., in business here, has incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Biloxi—Biloxi Shipyard & Box Factory 
has incorporated with F. J. Stuard, Francis Brander and 
Mrs. J. C. Brander as incorporators. 

MISSOURI. Jefferson City—J. M. Hays Wood Product 
Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of $30,000. 

Kansas City—Higginsville Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $15,000; C. E. Renfro, M. C. Nelson and George R. N. 
Byrnes. 

Kirksville—Pike County Lumber & Supply’ Co. has in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $15,000. 

MONTANA. Rudyard—Rudyard Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; E. Albrecht, Edna Albrecht and J. F. 
Drews. 

NEBRASKA. Ericson—Union Mercantile Co., in busi- 
Hoy as has incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$20,000. 

Osceola—Craven Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,000; 
G. W. and J. A. Craven. 

NEW JERSEY. flizabeth—Thornton Co. has incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capital of $10,000. 

NEW YORK. Elmira—Haas Bros. has incorporated. 

New York City—Port Aux Quilles Lumber Co. (Inc.), au- 
thorized capital $100,000; Frederick W. Westlake, Eugene 
Fk. Crowe and William H. Eshbaugh. 

North Tonawanda—Danbury-Brewster Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $15,000; George A. Mitchell, L. S. DeGraff 
and Edward H. Letchworth. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Caswell—Caswell Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; J. S. Wooten, Orrin Weeks, H. 
C. Wooten, and W. C. Douglass, Sec. 

OHIO. Lexington—W. J. Jerry Lumber Co, has incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $5,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Lawton—Lawton Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; A. S. Gilkey, J. W. Wolverton and W. 
Ix. Miller. 

Vinita—Miller King Lumber Co. has incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $15,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Western Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; C. H. Gretzmacher, J. K. Kollock and C. 
Gretzmacher. 

Talent—Talent Box & Lumber Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $5,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Capital Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; Robert Moorman and G. E. 
Shand. 

VIRGINIA. Fredricksburg—Potomac Shipbuilding Co. 
(Ine.) has incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$3,000,000. 

Grundy—Jaeger Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000; 
Ix. R. Boyd and John W. Flannagan, jr. 

Hoquiam—Robert Gray Shingle Co., authorized capital 
$65,000; R. H. Kuhn. 

Harrington—Inland Lumber & Fuel Co., authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; H. J. Mattes. 

WASHINGTON. Nagrom—McAvoy Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $10,000. 

Seattle—Bryant Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000; 
Mary KE. Sanders. 

Seattle—South Bend Shipbuilding Co., authorized capi- 
tal $200,000; Calvin E. Vilas. 

Seattle—United Shipbuilding Corporation, authorized 
capital $500,000; Roy S. Fisher. 

Seattle—Union Timber Products Co., authorized capital 
$500,000; C. E. Evans. 

Seattle—Oakland Bay Timber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; J. H. Amick, A. J. Windsheimer, A. H. Robins and 
George D. Spaulding. 

Seattle—Pontiac Shingle Co. has incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $9,000. 

Tacoma—Higgins-Cady Timber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; L. H. Higgins. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Emerson Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; S. B. Ervin, I. K. Dye, T. W. 
Hardman, B. M. Hoover and O. S. Sayre. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Greenville—G. W. Searcy & Son have en- 
tered the trade here. 

Tuscaloosa—The Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the trade here, with offices in the Merchants Bank 
Building. 

ARIZONA. Winkelman—G. D. Martin & Co. have en- 
tered the building supply business. 

GEORGIA. Gainesville—C. M. Chambers has entered 
the building supply business. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Marion County Lumber 
Co, recently entered the trade at this place. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The United Homes Co. recently 
began business. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—L. E. Streater, who has 
been with the Lampert Lumber Co. for years, has organ- 
ized the L. E. Streater Lumber Co., with offices at 1229 
Plymouth Building. The company has bought yards at 
Delano and Montrose. 

Emmett—The Citizens’ Lumber Co. will operate a re- 
tail lumber yard here. 

lronton—The Mahlum Lumber Co. will open a new yard. 

Waseca—The Waseca Wood Turning Co. has entered 
the woodworking business. 

MONTANA. Dillion—The Standard Lumber & Coal Co. 
will open a yard. 

NEBRASKA. Endicott—The Endicott Equity Ex- 
change has entered the lumber trade. 

Omaha—The Interurban Lumber Co. recently began 
business in this city. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Driscoll—C. E. Newcomer will open 
a yard. 

OHIO. Akron—W. A. Hunt recently began a retail lum- 
ber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—The Aurelius Swanson 
Co, recently commenced business in this city. 


_ OREGON. Corvallis—The Miesner & Heeszil Manufac- 
ing Co. recently began manufacturing sash and doors here. 
Philomath—The Beaver Wood Products Co. has recently 
organized and will locate here. 
Portland—Cutler-Johnson Lumber Co. has entered the 
wholesale lumber trade. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Bloomsburg—The Columbia Cabinet 
Co. has begun manufacturing furniture here. 

Pittsburgh—The Pittsburgh Toy & Vehicle Co. has be- 
gun manufacturing in this city. 

Philadelphia—Appleton, Lawrence & Co., 207 S. Front 
Street, have entered the local veneer trade. 


TEXAS. Scurry—The Scurry Lumber Co. has begun 
business, 


VIRGINIA. Petersburg—Rogers & Madison Trunk Cor- 
poration has begun business here. 
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WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Pearson Lumber Co., 
with offices at 844 Henry Building, has organized with 
Petrus Pearson as president and treasurer, D. A. McMar- 
tin vice president and R. E. Forbes secretary and man- 


— BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Quebec—The Great Eastern Pulp Co. has 
been organized for the purpose of operating extensive pulp 
and sawmills. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Clanton—In order to take care of the con- 
stantly increasing orders, John Stanfield will add another 
planing mill to the large plant operated here. 

Geneva—A stave mill will be erected here by a group 
of enterprise (Ala.) men. W. H. Stokes and R. Q. War- 
ren, of Enterprise, are especially interested in this project. 

Sylacauga—The Montgomery Stave & Cooperage Co., of 
Montgomery, Ala., will erect a stave mill here. 

KANSAS. Liberal—The Equity Exchange Association 
is erecting new sheds here. 

MICHIGAN. Saginaw—IFI*. D. Barton & Co. have com- 
pleted arrangements for the establishment of the only 
shingle mill in the Saginaw Valley, which is now in opera- 
tion and has a daily capacity of 50,000 shingles. 

NORTH CAROLINA,. Greensboro—The H. J. Thurman 
Lumber Co. will develop timberlands, recently noted pur- 
chased, and will install a small circular mill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Girard—M. Morrison & Son 
erect a lumber shed, 86x154 feet in size, to cost $3,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Allen-Eaton Panel Co., 
recently organized with an authorized capital of $125,000, 
has purchased the plant of Fenn Bros., and will buy $30,- 
000 worth of additional equipment for the manufacture of 
gum panel stock. 

Lebanon—The Gulf Red Cedar Co. will rebuild its mill, 
reported burned at a loss of $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. [Entiat—Ground has been broken for 
the C. P. Mott Mill Co.’s box factory. The building will be 
80x80 feet, and will be equipped with modern machinery. 





will 


Tacoma—The Washington Handle Co. (Inc.) is com- 
pleting plans to double the output of its plant. Installa- 
tion of new machinery, addition of a drying house and re- 
modeling is now being done to increase the output to 50,- 
000 handles a day. 


CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Duncanville—-S. J. Sykes suffered a loss by 
fire recently which is estimated between $6,000 and $7,000. 

Reform—W. J. Hollingsworth suffered a loss of approxi- 
mately $15,000, which was partially covered by insurance, 
by fire which destroyed his sawmill yard on May 1. 

ARKANSAS. El Dorado—The-sawmill of N. V. Rogers, 
near this city, was destroyed by fire on April 28, entailing 
a loss of $4,000. 

IDAHO. Lightning Creek—The mill of the Somers Bros. 
Match Co. burned here recently. This mill furnished 
white pine for its match block factory at Sandpoint. 

INDIANA. Huntington—Simons Bros.’ sawmill was de- 
stroyed by fire of incendiary origin recently, entailing a 
loss of $3,500. 

KENTUCKY. Newport—George J. Rost & Son's Wood 
Work Co. has suffered a loss by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Plaquemine—The Louisiana Cooperage 
Co.’s mill and heading factory here were destroyed by fire 
on April 29, and the estimated property loss exceeds $30,- 
000 


Jeffris—The steamboat Benton, owned by the Jeffris Lum- 
ber Co., burned last week with a loss of $10,000, which was 
partially covered by insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Whitehall—The L. T. Covell lumber mill 
was damaged to the amount of $15,000 by a fire caused by 
sparks from a passing locomotive. 


_MISSISSIPPI. Noxapater—The Perry-Fraser Lumber 
Co. suffered a loss by fire. 
WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The 


Wilcox Shingle Co.'s 
mill was damaged by fire to the extent of $5,000. > 
Prairie—J. M. Hoyt suffered a loss by fire recently. 
WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The John Eller Lumber Co. 
has suffered a loss by fire. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








CLINTON CRANE 


CINCINNATI, Onto, May 5.—A sudden attack of heart 
disease, following a long illness from which he had ap- 
parently convaleseed, removed from the activities of the 
lumber industry, on May 4, Clinton Crane, secretary, treas- 
urer and general manager of C. Crane & Co. and one of 
the most widely known men in the trade. He also was an 
honorary member of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, which complimentary recog- 
nition was conferred upon him at the last meeting of the 
association. He has served on the board of governors for 
a number of years, 

Mr. Crane had been in bad health sinee last December. 
For many days his life was despaired of at that time, but 





LATE CLINTON CRANE 


he rallied and resumed his duties at the office. *He spent 
a part of the day on which he died going over the com 
pany’s mail and presiding at conferences with depart 
ment heads on business of the company. Later he re- 
turned to his magnificent country home in Grandin Road, 
# suburb of Cincinnati, and died at 6:30 in the evening. 

Mr. Crane was born near Eaton, Ohio, Oct. 11, 1844, 
his father being William Crane, who was born in Virginia 
but removed to Ohio early in life. The father was a 
farmer and cattle dealer and did much business in Cin- 
cinnati, t¢ which place the son accompanied him many 
times. Clinton was given such education as the country 
schools of that day afforded, but when only 12 years old 
began buying and selling live stock, and he displayed an 
early shrewdness that developed with experience and be- 
came the characteristic that was marked by everyone with 
whom he came in contact in later years. 

His introduction to the lumber industry was in 1864, 
in his twentieth year, when he contracted with a Canadian 
firm to take charge of a lumber camp at Peru, Ind., and 
in a short time he had mastered the logging business. 
With his brother, W. B. Crane, he formed the firm C. 
Crane & Co., and altho their partnership was dissolved in 
1868 the business has been conducted under that name 
ever since. In 1871 he associated with him James O. Cole, 
of Peru, Ind., and they incorporated the business in 1894, 
Mr. Cole becoming the president and Mr. Crane taking 
the titles mentioned above and which he held until his 
death. 

C. Crane & Co. built its first sawmill in Cincinnati, in 
1880, and since then the business of the company has in- 
creased until its cut in recent years has gone as high as 
100,000,000 feet of hardwoods and practically all of it 
was marketed thru Cincinnati. The firm owns extensive 
timber and stumpage lands in West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky, all of which, totaling into the hundreds of 


thousands of acres, is held in trusteeship created some 
months ago and providing for the management of the vast 
properties intact after the deaths of the two veteran 
builders of the business, The trustees are John E. C. 
Kohlsaat, a son-in-law of Mr. Crane and associated in the 
business, a nephew of Mr. Cole, who resides at Peru, Ind., 
and an attorney of West Virginia. 

At the time of his death Mr. Crane was a member of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States; of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, where 
he was a member of the executive committee for many 
years; of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, of the 
Lumber Exchange of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com 
merce, and of the Business Men’s Club of Cincinnati. 
Many years ago he took some interest in politics, but the 
game was not congenial and he soon gave it up for unin- 
terrupted attention to the lumber business. He was one 
of the best known and most influential of hardwood lum 
ber manufacturers and distributers of the country. 

At the funeral there was a large representation of 
the various business organizations of the city with the 
interests of which the deceased had for so many years 
been identified. Notable among the attendants were 
the governors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation of the United States, who were present in a 
body. Interment was in Spring Grove cemetery. 


J. W. SANBORN 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—J. W. Sanborn, for forty 
years active in the lumber trade of this city and the south 
west, died at his home, 2636 Kast Twenty-ninth Street, 
last night, aged 76. Mr. Sanborn worked in lumber camps 
in Maine as a boy and learned the business there. 
In 1861 he enlisted in the Second Maine Infantry and 
served in that regiment and in a heavy artillery bat- 
tery until the end of the Civil War. After Lee’s sur- 
render he returned to the lumber business and in 1868 
he went to Chicago, where he was one of the first trav- 
eling lumber salesmen. In 1871 he came to Kansas 
City, which has been his home most of the time since 
then. He was a lumber salesman in this city until 





THE LATE J. W.:.SANBORN 


1885, when he went into the retail lumber business with 
T. W. Harley and had yards in Iowa with headquarters 
at Clarinda, Iowa. In 1891 he returned to Kansas 
City and became interested in the wholesale business 
and also in the manufacturing end of the game, having 
a large interest in an Arkansas plant. About 1900, 
recognizing the important part that west Coast lumber 
‘was sure to play in the Kansas City market, he went 
to the west Coast and made arrangements to handle 











WIGGINS 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation, Many of 
America’s largest card users use Wiggins cards ex- 
clusively because they realize that the pro- 
per card serves the dual purpose of an- 
nouncing their salesmen while adding 
prestige to the house. Ask for 
tab of specimens and 
observe their 
smooth 
edges and 
excellence 
of engrav- 
ing. 
















TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. Pa. 


€.K.HARRIS 
SALES AGENT 









FIGHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 











1108 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 


Room with detached bath . . . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 





, 2 S23 


v a 
i 2 persons, $5 to $8 
= S l 3 persons, $6 to $9 
{ ‘ 7 4 persons, $7 to $12 





1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


UBA&: 
Jotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 

















TWENTY - FOUR 
pages, cram -full of 
usable concrete *“dope”’— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 
crete Users can and will use 
every day, 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 
256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - OWA. 








A Pointer To Lumbermen 
Qn Waterproof Crayons 






For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with these crayons 
because they are recognized as the 
best crayons for marking lumber 
on the market. 


American 
Acme Crayons 


are made for every purpose — for 
marking on green, wet, frosty or 
dry lumber; made in any color 
and in hard, medium and soft 
grades. Let us help you select the 
crayon best suited to your needs. 


Ask For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Factory and General Office, 





An interesting exposition 
of facts and figures. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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For Logging Efficiency 





As the amount of your profit depends 
upon your operating cost, it is highly 
important that you keep your expenses 
at the minimum. 

However, do not confuse true operating 
expense with first cost. What is cheapest 
to buy is often the most expensive to use. 





eEO 
HERCULES (WIRE ROPE 
ST pp? Strand Wire Rope 


is economical—not because of its cost, 
but because of its service. 





The Original Colored 


Years of experience in wire rope making 
enabled us to ascertain the essential qual- 
ities of a successful wire rope, and how 
to produce them. HERCULES Wire 


Rope is the result. 


Write for discriptive booklet—* Hercules 
Wire Rope for Logging’’—It gives the 
reasons. 


60 Years in Business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver SaltLakeCity San Francisco 











the output of some of the large manufacturers. He was 
thus the pioneer west Coast dealer of Kansas City and 
always has been considered an authority on that trade. 
He was known to every retailer in the Kansas City 
territory and his advice on trade matters often was 
sought by them. 

Mr. Sanborn was an active Mason, a Knight Templar 
and a Shriner. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Emma C. Sanborn; four sons, Thor W. Sanborn, sales 
manager of the East Oregon Lumber Co.; I. B. Sanborn, 
Fred H. Sanborn and J. W. Sanborn, jr., and one 
daughter, Mrs. C. Z. Brown, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. P. HESLIN.—A pioneer of Oregon who devoted his 
entire lifetime to the manufacture and sale of lumber, J. 
P. Heslin died at Fairview, near Portland, Ore., Saturday, 
April 28. He was 81 years of age and was born in Ireland. 
In 1858 he crossed the plains by ox team to California and 
came to Oregon a year later. He located on the Columbia 
River at what is now known as Fairview and began the 
operation of a small sawmill, hauling the lumber to Port- 
land and selling it at $50 a thousand feet. He is survived 
by three sons and three daughters. 


PHILIP ROGERS.—Assistant superintendent of the 
Surry Lumber Co., of Baltimore, Md., Philip Rogers died 
recently at his home in Sedley, Va. Mr. Rogers has been 
with the Surry Lumber Co. for twenty-five years and was 
highly esteemed by Gen. Francis E, Waters, president of 
the company, and other officers. Mr. Rogers had suffered 
for some time with diabetes and had had the benefit of the 
most skilled treatment but without avail. He is survived 
by a widow and one child. 


W. B. MATTHEWS.—President of the lumber firm of W. 
B. Mathews & Co., of Maysville, Ky., W.B. Mathews recent- 
ly died in his home at Maysville, following a long illness of 
paralysis. Mr. Mathews was 80 years old and a native of 
Highland County, Ohio. In 1868 he entered the lumber 
business at Maysville, and was active in the management 
of his business until three years ago, when he retired from 
active duty. 


ALEXANDER BAPTIST.—The death of Alexander 
Baptist, one of the oldest residents of Three Rivers, 
Quebec, and a pioneer of the lumber industry of the St. 
Maurice Valley, occurred on May 3. He was interested 
in the Waygamack Pulp & Paper Co., from which he re- 
tired five years ago, and he also took an active part in the 
political and civic affairs of Three Rivers. 


THOMAS BARNS.—The death of Thomas Barns, man- 
ager of the Bentley Hotel, Alexandria, La., occurred very 
suddenly on Tuesday evening, May 2. He was the brother 
of W. E. Barns, former editor of the St. Louis Lumberman, 
and was widely known among the members of the lumber 
—ataaal Burial took place Thursday at Kansas City, 

oO. 


ERNEST H. MOORE. Well known in local lumber 
circles and at the time of his death sales manager of the 
E. A. Engler Lumber Co., of Chicago, Ernest H. Moore, 
was buried last Friday, May 4, at the home of his parents 
at Skyberg, Minn. Mr. Moore, who had been at the office 


‘ as late as Monday, May 1, complained at that time of not 


feeling well, but remained at the office until closing time. 
On Tuesday he was taken ill, and on Wednesday morning 
the doctor pronounced it diphtheria. He was immediately 
taken to the Contagious Disease Hospital, where he died 
the same evening. 

Mr. Moore was a well informed lumberman, especially 
on northern lumber, and for several years was connected 
with J. L. Davis at Phillips, Wis. He was also connected 
with the International Lumber Co. before joining the E. A. 
Engler Lumber Co. The deceased was 34 years old and a 
widow and four children survive. At the time of his death 
his youngest daughter, four years old, was ill in the hos- 
pital in Chicago. His home was at 5617 Michigan Ave. 





MRS. LENORA B. SMITH.—The wife of M. E. Smith, 
manager of the Smith Lumber Co., of Ault, Colo., Lenora 
B. Smith, died Monday, April 30, after five days’ illness. 
She is survived by her husband and one son, Homer, aged 


nine, 
TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


In the Federal Court in Fort Smith, Ark., Judge F. A. 
Youmans denied and ordered dismissed the petition of Towne 
Young, trustee in the Ozark Land & Lumber Co., of Rogers, 
for bankruptcy proceedings. Young appeared as trustee for 
Texas interests that had purchased 12,000 acres of Washing- 
ton, Benton and Madison county lands with eight miles of 
railroad east of Monte Ne, and a part of the Kansas and Mem- 
phis Railroad for a consideration of $175,000. The railroad 
asset links the Ozark Lumber Co. bankruptcy, the railroad 
receivership and W. R. and J. B. Felker Construction Co. bank- 
ruptcy in one of the most important chain of court contests 
ever recorded in western Arkansas. In the present instance 
the petitioner sought to restrain the trustee of the bankrupt 
lumber company from handling certain of the petitioner’s 
notes in administering the estate. 





The United States Court at Cincinnati, Ohio, has received 
from Referee in Bankruptcy A. M. Crisler, Eaton, Ohio, the 
final report in the case of the West Alexandria Lumber Co., 
of West Alexandria, Ohio. It shows that the total liabilities 
were $36,308.52 and that $18,517.05 was realized on the 
assets. Of this the unsecured creditors received $14,509.56 
on claims that aggregated $29,993.97. 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed recently by 
E. BH. Davis, attorney for the Long-Bell Lumber Co.; the 
W. L. Shepherd Co., and the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., 
against Shaffmaster & Urban, lumber dealers, 315 Spitzer 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. The liabilities are listed at $34,000, 
and the assets are cash $2,500, and accounts payable, $4,000. 





The Northern Hardwood Lumber Co. has filed an involun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. 
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Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorséd by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers (sre of 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business, These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26 

The one big topic for conversation among local 
lumbermen «luring the week is the report that the 
Government will place an order for approximately 
2,900,000,000 feet of yellow pine, to be divided about 
equally between special cutting and yard and shed 
stock. Much conjecture is rife as to what effect this 
big requirement will have on the supply for northern 
yards and industrial demands and the consensus is 
that the next few months will show more difficulty 
than ever in obtaining supplies for this market and 
that higher prices will prevail. 

Northern hardwoods, hemlock and northern pine have 
had some price advances recently. Northern stocks are 
reported very low, and while some quotations are not 
exactly representative of the prices obtained in this 
market millmen hold out for them, Fir has also ad- 
vanced some, and altho the supply is not very plentiful, 
due to inability to get cars in the West, the situation 
is very bullish trom the standpoint of prices. Cypress 
is very strong and sevetal mills have left the market 
on account of inability to keep their order files down, 
due to the lack of cars. White cedar products are 
growing in demand because of seasonal conditions, 
while western pine products are still retarded by con- 
tinued lack of cars in the Inland Empire and California 
territory. Redwood is in very good demand and prices 
are firm. Shingles, both red cedar and white cedar, 
continue to move at very high prices, while lath are 
searce and high in price. The market for hardwood 
flooring and veneers is very strong and nigh prices 
prevail. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of Board of Trade: 

RECEIPTS—-WEEK PNDED MAY 5 








Lumber Shingles 
DIEM.» Secs SB Make Mest ee nie Seo 74.957,000 16,478,000 
BBN a hea soidcels eStats vibes Se eee 62,587,000 17,664,000 
lain 5.5%. scsknccuese 12,370,000 ........- 
BONDS obs G ctralersth secon e's ae eee ee wes 1,186,000 
LOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO May 5 

Lumber Shingles 

RINE. eau ie Mik Webi in Oi abuns loro tee ee 1,111,918,000 152,085,000 
BR exw ee ba alsa pees aaron Snes eo 997,285,000 216,379,000 
SOR. be cc ais Rete hs ais aes TTEMES ICO vss 0:5 00020 
EPOOEO, «5. iepinin sce auieinige® aeee ones 64,294,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 5 
Lumber Shingles 
ONT ii sie G ade ateinsrrniaarneieer ts 39,123,000 8,889,000 
BUA Dab als ku vies iw bes aura een ee 34,084,000 10,544,000 
err CP 5,039,000 jak shai ete 
PD Sestamandys bos arbany ese whe os 1,655,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 5 

Lumber Shingles 
SEE Fiche dod shew MO ah ieee ae 448,182,000 84,894,006 
SED’ cs bee oth ade 6 ahead ele ue ae 467,626,000 140,882,000 
er ree reer be ee 19,444,000 55,988,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended May 9 were: 





CLASS No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 55 $ 144,100 

5,000 and under 10,000... Ra's 29 202,100 
10,000 and under ko a 11 165,300 
25,000 and under MRS caved is So's aie 3 88,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 2 170,000 
M, Goodman, 2-story theatre and store.. 1 250,000 
R. Donnelly, 5-story printing house..... 1 200,006 
Catholic bishop of Chicago, 2%4-story 

SOE SBT | iE a ge NS ee 1 110,000 





KE. Holmes, 3-story apartment building. . 1 100,000 

MEN So ge ui fe Goce ho As 10% Ww ie 104 $ 1,429,500 
Average valuation for. week........... see 13,745 
TOCAIS PLCVIOUS WEEK .....0cvcccvecsceves 99 1,569,800 
Average valuation previous week....... ye 15,856 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 207 2,465,900 
Totals Jan. 1 to May 9, 1917 36,133,755 
Totals corresponding period 1 42,764,750 
Totals corresponding period 26,885,912 


Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 7.—Altho northern pine prices have had 
some advance lately, the demand for stock has not less- 
ened and trade still finds it easy to dispose of all dry 
stocks on hand. ‘There is still a big demand for low 
grade material, coming from the box manufacturers who 
are taking at high prices all available stocks in sight. 
The high grades also move well. Northern pine prices 
are now higher than they have ever been before. The 
car situation in the North seems to be better than in 
other parts of the country, a condition favorable to the 
northern pine manufacturers. 


30,963,650 
36,521,395 
25,211,592 
34/888,305 
34,597,250 
37,824,935 
19,072,050 
22119575 





Minneapolis, Minn., May 7.—The growing scarcity of 
dry lumber is ample reason for the sharp advance in 
northern pine prices just announced. However, coming 
this late in the spring, it is evidently the belief of the 
manufacturers that the new price level will be perma- 
nent and will not be affected by the new crop of lumber 
now being sawed. Country yard trade here is good. Fac- 
tory demand also is strong, and dry lumber in factory 
grades is well cleaned up. City demand is good, but 
nothing like that of last year. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8.—Scarcity of stocks is growing 
keener, and the trade reports inquiries are more persistent 
and indicate that consumers are becoming hard pressed 
for materials. Prices have not followed lists very closely 
of late as the stocks that can be delivered promptly com- 
mand exceptional prices. Low grade material is in very 
brisk demand along with the better grades. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 9.—Demand has been in excess of 
the supply in some grades lately, and stocks are not ex- 
pected by lake for at least two or three weeks. Rail re- 
ceipts have come in steadily during the winter, but it 
has been impossible to get all the stocks needed, or to 
get prompt delivery. Much of the business is in the 
lower grades, which hold strong in price. Business in 
other grades is fair. 


New York, May 8.—Demand is good and prices are 
strong. Shipments appear to come thru more easily from 
Buffalo and Tonawanda than from the farther west. Yard 
trade is active, largely as a result of business from manu- 
facturers, but the building trade develops very slowly. 
When delivery is assured there is little complaint regard- 
ing prices. 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 9.—The market shows an advance 
of from $3 to $5 a thousand this week and the tendency is 
still upward. A number of lumber boats are expected to 
arrive soon from the northern ports with cargoes. Altho 
house building demand has fallen off somewhat on account 
of high prices and war conservatism, the demand from 
manufacturers and the Government is expected to i))- 
sorb all possible supplies at present prices. 
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EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—There is a very strong market 
for eastern spruce. Production is now on the increase, 
but so is consumption, and with a tremendous Govern- 
ment demand expected in connection with shipbuilding 
etc. the spruce manufacturers are very confident. The 
base price on frame dimension, 8-inch and under, is firm 
at $36. Where the schedule is difficult $37 is insisted on. 
Quotations on other frame sizes are: 9-inch, $37; 10-inch, 
$38; 11-inch and 12-inch, $39. The random market looks 
easier this week, the full range of quotations being: 
2x8, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, $30 to $31; 2x8, $33 to $34; 2x10, 
$35 to $36; 2x12, $36 to $87. Boards seem to become more 
scarce and expensive every day. Green covering boards, 
5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, bring $30. For 
matched spruce the price is $32 to $385, according to 
quality. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8.—Spruce is more than ever out of 
the market this spring. The mill lists indicate little ma- 
terial on hand and prices are merely a matter of indi- 
vidual agreement and conditions of producers and con- 
sumers. Eastern buying has been increasing from week 
to week. Dry spruce is scarce. Clear spruce is off the 
market entirely. . 


Baltimore, Md., May 7.—The great need for pulpwood 
has stimulated the consumption of much New England 
spruce stumpage by the paper makers, a condition that 
brings about competition with the yellow pine market. 
Export requirements continue to take the highest grades, 
and with the speeding up of Government construction 
of airplanes the demand for high grade stocks is ex- 
pected to assume very large proportions. 


New York, May 8.—The volume of spruce business is 
limited only by the supply. The building trade is develop- 
ing slowly, as yard stocks are badly broken, and the call 
for supplies from other than building sources is stimulating 
a good, stiff demand. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, May 7.—There is a seasonal demand for poles 
and posts and the trade expects that as soon as condi- 
tions become a little more settled there will be a larger 
volume of orders. Higher prices prevail this year than 
last, altho dealers say that the advance has not been 
any greater than the higher cost of production caused 
this winter thru scarcity of labor and higher costs of 
commodities used in camp operations. General pros- 
perity is expected to produce a lot of construction work 
this year requiring long poles, while farmers, who have 
plenty of money, are expected to do a lot of fence work 
as soon as spring planting is over, 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 7.—There is a strong call for 
post stock from retail yards in this territory, and owing 
to high prices of 4-inch stock there is a better demand 
for 38-inch round posts and for split stock, which also 
are getting stronger in price. Short and medium length 
poles are in fair demand, but there is little call for extra 


sizes. , 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 7.--Altho the demand is not so active as 
it was conditions have not changed as to prices, and if 
anything values are much stronger, especially with north- 
ern stocks. The car situation is still bad, southern manu- 
facturers finding it even more difficult to ship than north- 
ern millmen. There is not much trouble to obtain orders 
for hardwoods if any kind of prompt delivery can be 
assured and there is a great demand for low grade stock, 
especially from box manufacturers, who are unusually 
active due to the general prosperity creating a big de- 
mand for containers. Prices are strong on all kinds of 
hardwoods. Some of the representative quotations, Chi- 
cago delivery, are ‘as follows: 4/4 basswood, firsts and 
seconds, $52.50; No. 1, $42.50; No. 2, $32.50; No. 3, $26.50; 
0/4 firsts and seconds, $54.50; No. 1, $44.50; No. 2, $34.50; 
No. 3, $28.50. 4/4 birch, firsts and seconds, $54; No. 1, 
$39; No, 2, $29; No. 3, $20. Firsts and seconds, 5/4, $57; 
6/4, $61; 8/4, $66. No. 1 common, 5/4, $47; 6/4, $51, and 
8/4, $56. 8/4 maple firsts and seconds, $66; No. 1, $56; 
No. 2, $46, and No. 3, $20. Soft elm 4/4 firsts and seconds, 
$45; No. 1, $35; No. 2, $25; No. 3, $21. These are very 
strong quotations and while they may not be representa- 
tive of sales made at present they represent quotations 
that northern millmen hold for. Hardwood flooring and 
veneers are very strong in both demand and price, and 
flooring sells well despite the advanced prices that went 
into effect May 1. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8—The mills can get their 
own price for hardwood stock that suits the buyers’ needs 
if quick shipment can be guaranteed. Most mills are ask- 
ing buyers what they can pay instead of quoting prices 
to them as they do not care to take a chance on making 
their prices too low. Demand is especially good for all 
sorts of war materials and for factory stock. Inquiries 
containing long lists of timbers for shipbuilding are out. 
Low grade gum is probably the strongest thing on the list, 
being $5 to $6 a thousand higher than a year ago and 
hard to get. Retail yards report good sales of oak finish 
and flooring and prices are firm. Effective May 1, maple 
flooring was advanced $2 to $3 a thousand on all grades 
by most of the dealers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.—Supplies of dry stocks are 
short of the demand, particularly in oak and cottonwood. 
There has been a great reduction of unsold stock, a num- 
ber of items being even oversold, so that a very firm mar- 
ket prevails, with increased prices at the mills and in the 
distributing end of the trade. Calls for white oak bill 
stocks have become more insistent, due to the needs for 
this material for railroad ties, plank and timbers. All 
shipments are slow because of the transportation short- 
age, mills being far behind in deliveries and obliged to 
accept orders subject to delay. Ash is still strong. Box 


board grades of poplar and cottonwood are sold at close 
margins, 





Louisville, Ky., May 8.—Demand continues greater than 
production and all indications are of higher prices and 
a steady demand for all materials produced. In northern 
woods beech and maple show great activity, as do some 
other woods. Quartered oak is now one of the most 
active of the southern hardwoods, while gum still holds 
its own. Demand for poplar is greater than production or 
the ability of the operators to ship. 





Minneapolis, Minn., May 7.—Dry stocks of northern 
hardwoods for factory purposes is hard to find in any 
quantity. Basswood is practically out of the market 
and mills ship green stock to fill orders. Birch and maple 


are in active demand and prices are stronger. Oak sup- 
plies are said to be limited by high water troubles. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 7.—Retail and factory demand 
continues good and prices are higher. Stocks are short 
because of the car shortage. Trade is about equally di- 
vided between retailers and factories, especially those 
making furniture, boxes and agricultural implements. 
Plain oak is strong and prices at the Ohio River are: 
Firsts and seconds, $65; No. 1 common, $40; No. 2 com- 
mon, $30, and No. 3 common, $21. Quartered oak also is 
strong at high levels. Basswood moves well to the box 


makers. Ash, in common with the other hardwoods, is 
also firm. 


New Orleans, La., May 7.—Continued brisk demand for 
most hardwoods is reported, with the cheaper grades mov- 
ing a little more readily, perhaps, than the higher priced, 
Quotations on the staples have been advancing for some 
time, but trading has been restricted by car shortage. 
The oaks and gums probably lead the call, tho all the 
box grades are said to be selling readily also, and ash is 
in notably strong position, as has been the case for some 
months. 











spot on a heavy grade. 


tion on firm ground. 


ing.” - 
And the front wheel, alone, pulled th 


mud. 
This is not an unusual incident. 


DUPLEX TRU 








HREE wheels of a Duplex Truck 


sank almost to the hubs in a “soft” 
Only one front wheel could get trac- 


Unlike a rear-wheel drive truck, which 
sinks farther in the mud as its two drive 
wheels spin, the Duplex was not helpless. 

The three Duplex wheels, imbedded in 
mud, did not spin—because all the mo- 
tive power was automatically thrown by 
the Duplex-Adler self-locking differen- 
tials to the front wheel having a “foot- 


Duplex with its 3%4-ton load out of the 


It is an every-day experience with 
many Duplex drivers. They are taking 
their trucks through mud, sand and loam, 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO DEPT. 133 


LANSING /OFTO\ MICHIGAN 


! ONE DUPLEX FRONT WHEEL 
PULLS 7,000 - POUND LOAD | 





and up grades and embankments where 
rear-wheel drive trucks become stalled 
even when unloaded. 

Duplex trucks are not only hauling ca- 
pacity loads but are also pulling two or 
three trailers with six to ten-ton burdens. 

They are reducing haulage costs to the 
absolute lowest point. 

The Duplex-Adler self-locking differ- 
ential is but one of the many exclusive 
mechanical features of the Original Four- 
Wheel Drive Truck. 

Our 1917 catalog gives a complete de- 
scription of the self-locking differentials 
as well as the powerful motor and trans- 
mission, internal gear drive with “live” 
and “dead” axles, superior spring suspen- 
sion, pressed steel frame, and irreversible 
worm type steering gear. 

The Duplex is the coming truck. It is 
revolutionizing haulage work. Write to- 
day for our descriptive catalog. 
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GK COMPANY 


























PERKINS 


(Patented 





Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


erkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


Suite 814 J. M. S. Building, 


_ SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


GLUE CO. 


July 2, 1912) 
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HOTELS 








Palace Hote 


SAN FRANCISCO — Homelike 





q (eS 133.333}; 
beat EG (€B=333253 Tas, i 
ag lB 39)- Va 


TI 1E. PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco's lead- 

ing families, to whom its comfort and quiet, homelike at- 
mosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart of business, 
amusement and shopping district. Never-failing attention to 


ladies traveling unattended. Rates trom $2. 00 per day. 
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Davenport 


Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $ 1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are, 

Moderate rates, service— by no means dependent 

upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 











If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 


























A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 
in the entire 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 
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traveler. 














KNOWN the world around for the excellence. of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms. Oc- 
cupies an entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. 


European Plan, $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


Richard W. Childs, Mgr, PORTLAND, OREGON 











Memphis, Tenn., May 7.—The market is firmer even 
than a week ago, and in spite of the high price level con- 
sumers and distributers are doing their best to place 
orders. All lumber practically is sold subject to delivery 
delays. Box manufacturers are taking as much low grade 
cottonwood and gum as they can get, altho prices con- 
tinue to advance. Higher grades of gum are in excep- 
tionally strong demand and the movement of high grade 
cottonwood is as large as the offerings and car situation 
will allow. More activity has been noted in the oak mar- 
ket. Lower grades move more briskly and the call for 
firsts and seconds plain is developing. Ash, hickory and 
elm dimension are wanted. 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 9.—-Demand greatly exceeds the 
supply and early outlook is unfavorable, principally on ac- 
count of the difficulty in securing shipments. The return 
of all building trades to work after a lockout of over two 
months has brought demand back to normal, but the sup- 
ply remains a matter of much speculation. Oak flooring 
is hard to get, No. 1 being especially scarce. 


Boston, Mass., May 9..-Demand is excellent, but it is 
difficult to make deliveries. Quotations on regular mill 
shipments are very firm and where the seller is able to 
promise prompt shipment a premium is easily obtainable. 
Birch and maple are very active, but high grades of 
these woods are scarce and thick lumber still more so. 
Both plain and quartered oak receive rather more atten- 
tion from buyers, and oak quotations may advance again 
soon, Current quotations on mill shipments of inch, firsts 
and seconds, are: Basswood, $50 to $52; maple, $55 to $56; 
plain oak, $68 to $70; quartered oak, $90 to »v¥5; red birch, 
$68 to $70; sap birch, $60 to $62; white ash, $58 to $61. 

New York, May 8.—April was unquestionably the best 
month in the trade so far as demand and prices are con- 
cerned, Demand for all classes of hardwood is sufficiently 
active to take whatever mills can ship, and considerably 
more business could be booked at even higher prices if 
satisfactory assurances of delivery could be obtained. All 
factories are buying freely and there is every indication 
that prices will be even higher. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 9.—-Demand continues active while 
transportation facilities remain poor. Yards here have 
had a fair number of cars, but they are much handicapped 
in trying to get lumber forwarded from the mills. The 
situation is not expected to change right away and much 
stock is held up. The factory demand is not quite as 
strong as a few weeks ago, as some caution is being 
manifested, Plain oak and maple continue firm in price. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8.—All hardwoods range from $2 
to $5 higher than the lists, where shipments can be 
guaranteed within a specified period of time. The better 
oaks, chestnut, poplar and maple appear to be less in 
volume of inquiry than a month ago, but the low grade 
stocks are broader in demand and inquiries are urgent 
and for large volume of material. 





Baltimore, Md., May 7.—-Transportation facilities are 
more limited than ever. Prices are satisfactory, altho 
supplies are being held down by the mills because of the 
shortage of labor. Some of the lists have been with- 
drawn because of the frequent changes upward. 

Ashland, Ky., May 7.--Demand for oak is strong with 
all items heavily called for. Stocks of dry lumber are in 
fair shape to meet reasonable needs. Timbers of all de- 
seription are in big demand at firm prices. Ash and wal- 
nut are in good demand. 





Toledo, Ohio, May 3.—There is a good demand for all 
hardwoods, factory demand being especially active. Hick- 
ory has advanced $3 a thousand during the last three 
weeks, and a rise in the price of oak is expected. Com- 
plaints of shippers’ inability to get cars are numerous. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 7. Ilemlock is still strong in demand 
despite higher values that prevail. Stocks in the North 
are becoming more broken, and while northern millmen 
find it easier to make local shipment the hemlock trade 
east of Chicago is still held back on account of the inability 
to get cars. Representative quotations for delivery Mm this 
market are: 6-inch No. 1 boards, 8- and 16-foot, $28.50; 
8-inch, $30; 6-inch No. 2, $26; 8-inch, $27; 6-inch No. 3, 
$23.50; 8-inch, $24.50; 2x4 dimension, 12- and 14-foot, mer- 
chantable, $27.25, and 16-foot, $28.25. The demand for lath 
is very strong and prices are high, 4-foot No. 1 selling in 
Chicago for $5.50, No. 2 for and 32-ineh lath at $2.85. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.—If it were possible to obtain 
the required stocks, business would be very good. Prices 
are from $2 to $3 higher than last reported. <A broader 
inquiry has been manifested, the causes being traced to 
distributing parts of the trade, especially to those firms 
that find it impossible to do anything with yellow pine. 
Mills are either holding off in the hope of Government 
contracts or else are already at work on such orders. 








Toledo, Ohio, May 3.—A sharp advance in price is ex- 
pected soon. Demand is strong, prices averaging $27 to 
$28 for stock 10 to 16 feet long, and $30 for 18- and 20-foot 
lengths. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8.—-While the advanced list has 
been in force hardly a fortnight, prices have been quoted 
on a higher base than $27.50, and some dealers predict 
a $30 base price before long. Demand is exceedingly heavy 
and especially from the coal fields. Railroad consumption 
is also reported sharply increased over the last two weeks. 
Board stock is particularly hard to supply. Producers 
Say that the cut this year will not be large, as the peel 
already indicates a lessened volume. 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—The market is very i.rm. East- 
ern hemlock is scarce and the car shortage interferes 
with any considerable importations from other hemlock 
producing districts. Eastern boards are in light supply, 
dry clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, bring $27, some 
manufacturers insisting on $28. Planks get more atten- 
tion, probably due to the light arrivals of southern lum- 
ber. Good 2-inch dry plank pring $30 to $31. Hemlock 
dimension is hard to find and quotations are very firm, 
but there are not many inquiries. 








Buffalo, N. Y., May 9.—Depletion of supplies is the chief 
complaint of the yards and it is difficult to replenish 
stocks of heavy timbers and other sorts of hemlock. The 
mills report having little dry stock on hand and few cars 


in which to ship. Nothing is expected to arrive by lake for 
a couple of weeks at least. Prices hold strong. 


New York, May 8.—-Many yards in this section are badly 
in need of hemlock assortments, especially boards, for 
which there has been an unusually strong demand the last 
few months. Suburban building holds much better than 
that in the immediate city districts and there is less in- 
clination on the part of actual owners to discontinue the 
final contracts which were negotiated before the war 
started. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 7.—Trade is very active. Demand 
from all classes of consumers is good and stocks gener- 
ally are light. Prices have been advanced and all new 
levels have been maintained. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, May 7.--Demand continues good and strong 
prices prevail. An exceedingly large demand is noted for 
No, 2 from the box manufacturers, who are eager for all 
kinds of stock adaptable for their uses. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.—There is still a heavy propor- 
tion of green stocks at the mills, especially in saps and 
No. 3 common. Dry stocks are oversold, and the heaviest 
movement has been in firsts and seconds, inch grades be- 
ing fully $5 higher than a month ago and quotations up 
to $64 and $65. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common are active and 
strong. There is a good demand for boxboards, 4-4, 13 
to 17 inches, selling at from $63 to $66. 





Columbus, Ohio, May 7.—Strength is the chief feature 
of the market. Demand from dealers and factories is 
strong and prices are constantly advancing. Retailers’ 
stocks are ‘ight and dealers are trying to accumulate 
small supplies to meet the excellent demand. Prices at 
the Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, $60; saps, $48; 
No. 1 common, $388; No. 2 common, $28, and No. 3 com- 
mon, $23. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 8.—-Some dealers report a little re- 
laxation in the car situation but most of them can see little 
change. Demand from outside the city continues good, but 
some dealers say that this is largely inflated by the fact 
that one order may be distributed to many dealers in the 
effort to find a dealer who may be able to deliver. A large 
demand for yellow pine is still expected to come from the 
Government, which will have to do much more construc- 
tion work at Jefferson Barracks. 

Boston, Mass., May 9.—Quotations are firmly main- 
tained and there have been some good inquiries this week. 
Box manufacturers who use much of the common grades 
find it difficult to get supplies. Inch poplar, firsts and 
seconds, is quoted at $62 to $65. 


Baltimore, Md., May 7.—Transportation facilities are 
so inadequate as to make it hard to get lumber from the 
mills to the yards and from the yards to the buyers. In- 
quiry is 23ncouragingly free, producers meeting with no 
difficulty in getting all the business they want. The 
scarcity of labor and the advancing wages have been 
forcing additional increases and so prices are going up 
steadily. Export shipments are still being made, but 
not in large volume. 





Ashland, Ky., May 7.—Demand and movement of pop- 
lar are good, altho embargoes are again in evidence to 
eastern points. A limited amount of stock is going on 
the sticks. Prices are firm with an upward tendency. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 9.--Wholesalers are able to do only 
a small business in yellow pine, as they can not get the 
stocks ordered from the mills. Prices are high, but re- 
tailers are willing to pay them if delivery can be made. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, May 7.—-While this market is still curtailed in 
its fir supply on account of inability to get cars the market 
situation is very bullish and strong prices rule. Reports 
from millmen insist that stock, dimensions, No. 2 and lath 
will be over discount sheet No. 17 within a few days and 
that is a big volume of business prevails at $1 over the 
discount. There is no improvement in the car supply in 
the West and no indications that it will improve within 
the next few weeks, as many cars are used for shipment 
of many commodities from the Inland Empire other than 
lumber. There is no change in the demand for spruce, 
and red shingle prices are very high. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—Fir has gone up $1 a thou- 
sand all around the last week despite a slight improve- 
ment in the car supply. Dealers now are using con- 
cession 17-A, but at that price buyers find they can get 
fir here cheaper than southern yellow pine even after 
figuring the higher fir rate. Fir flooring especially figures 
cheaper and there is considerable demand for it for that 
reason. Spruce mills are able now to furnish some bevel 
siding and it is being taken at high prices. Inch stock 
also is away up and little of it is obtainable; 1x4 and 1x10 
are $6 over the list. Most other spruce items come under 
the head of airplane stock and are far higher, going, in 
some cases, to $110, f. 0. b. mill. Red cedar siding is strony 
in price and hard to get with the demand becoming better 
right along. : 





Tacoma, Wash., May 4.—Despite a better supply of 
ears the fir lumber market has continued very strong, 
with continued upward tendency to prices and advanc- 
ing quotations. Cars the last couple of days tho have 
had an inclination to be tighter again. There is plenty 
of demand for lumber of all kinds and a lot of mills that 
are not quoting. Local and semilocal demand remains 
very strong, especially for big timbers, which are high 
and stiff in price, and for building lumber. The cargo 
market is little changed. 





Seattle, Wash., May 5.—The Douglas fir market grows 
firmer each day, with no prospects of a change as long 
as present conditions continue. Cars were a little easier 
last week, but they have now become as scarce as ever. 
A large volume of orders continues to come in but mills 
refuse to book orders far ahead, and prices are advancing, 
with new lists going out the last few days quoting prices 
$2 above the discount sheet issued a few weeks ago. 
This places short dimension $2 above list, or $15.50 at the 
mill. 





Portland, Ore., May 5.—The market is in a skyrocket 
condition, for prices are advancing constantly. Fir tim- 
bers especially are strong and mills hold off vooking in 
many instances because of the steadily rising values. Many 
mills report getting from $1 to $2 over list quotations. 
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Business was booked here today at $15 for rough cutting 
lumber at mill for prompt delivery. 
for an improved car supply and trade is not over optimistic 
over the outlook. Prices are firm. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—California pine mills are IMPROVED SERVICE | HAT PAID ’ 
shutting down on orders until they can clean up the 
business they already have on their books. The demand 
meantime is very’ strong because of the fact that Cali- 


fornia pine is being sought for uses that cypress formerly 
filled in this section, especially as finish. But buyers are 





Boston, Mass., May 9.—Very little is arriving here now 
other than high grade material urgently required in manu- 


facturing. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 7.—In California white, sugar and western 
and Idaho white pine the condition is entirely dependent 
upon the car supply. If it were possible to get shipments 
thru in better shape to this market the demand would be 
very active. However, the prospects are not very bright 












When the Farrin Lumber Company of Cincinnati first be- 





gan to use trucks, it found that it could give its customers 
unable in many instances to place their orders altho h b ‘ . 

they are willing to pay nigh prices. The new cut from muc etter service. ' 

the Idaho mills probably will be ready to start shipping ™ 4 

by June 1. Until stock is in shape for shipping the : Its yards are some distance from many of the railroad sta- 
mills are declining to book business as the market con- tions, and previously it had taken a considerable time to get 
tinues on the up-grade. 


shipments to the cars. 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—There is a good demand for the Trucks made it possible to deliver the goods to the rail- 


western pines and there is every reason to believe that 


it will get better during the next few weeks, but the roads the same day the order was received. 
situation will not be really satisfactory until the rail- ie : : 
roads deliver more promptly. Quotations show an upward This improved service was profitably advertised to the 
tendency, particularly those on lower grades. Carefully trade in folders sent through the mail. 
graded stocks in car lots, subject to ordinary mill de- i/ ’ . 
liveries, are quoted this week: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $109; The Armleder 3% ton truck, operated by this company, is 
10/4 and 12/4, $119; 16/4, $129; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $104; the handsomest truck it has. . It is economical and reliable— 
10/4 and 12/4, $114; 16/4, $124; fine common, 4/4, $74; 5/4 : 
and 6/4, $81 to $83; 8/4, $81; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59: 5/4 ana such a truck as you would wish to have. 
6/4, $69; 8/4, $74; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $39; Write for the facts 
77-inch, $41; 8-inch and 9-inch, $42. : 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 9.—A better movement of California Two-Ton Worm-Drive Three-and-a-half-ton 


lumber from the Coast is reported, tho there are still 


many cars on the road and to be shipped for this terrt- THE O ARMLEDER COMPANY 
tory. Dry lumber stocks are low, while the yards in the e 
Kast are showing much depletion. 
Twelfth, Plum and Charles Streets, 

REDWOOD Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Chicago, May 7.—-Redwood conditions continue in good 
shape in price and demand, while shipments come thru in 
a fairly satisfactory manner. The demand is espevially 
good for thick tank stock and finish. Never before have 
order files of redwood dealers been so well filled as now. 





THE M.B.FARRIN 
LUMBER CO. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—-Redwood mills are enjoying 
the most favorable conditions they have had in years. 
More cars are available and as a result they are get- 
ting much of the siding business that formerly went to 
the red cedar mills. Also the shortage of red cedar shin- 
gles and cypress and southern yellow pine lath makes 
































the demand very strong for those redwood items as 
well. Prices have not advanced as they have been on a 
pretty strong basis for some time. 
San Francisco, May 5.—The redwood market holds very 
| firm on a good eastern demand for dry stuff and a healthy 
volume of special order business on the Pacific coast, 
which makes up for the dullness in the local building situ- 
ation. The San Francisco yards are not buying much mee : $< $$$ $$ - —-— 
redwood, but with an advancing fir market, which will 
P affect redwood sympathetically, they may find it to their | 
advantage to buy before a further advance. The volume 
of export business continues to be light, with some good ee * * 
inquiries from South America and Australia, Training Recruits for the Lumber Business 
; NORTH CAROLINA PINE | 
t Baltimore, Md., May 7.—Supplies are hardly up to the : eee ; ee ee ne | 
3 demand, and the delays in shipments, due to the lack of Bs e 
: cars, the embargoes and the lack of tonnage, make the The demand for trained recruits | 
3 a Soe Guee G  ae coe to enter the lumber business is insistent and increasing. To meet this 
n The values in general are advancing rapidly, most of demand the Graduate School of Business Administration of Harvard Uni- | 
n the buyers placing as much business as they can with the versity is-offering a two years’ training for lumbermen, open to graduates | 
t mills. The frequent changes in prices have caused the of approved colleges, engineering and forestry schools, and to other prop- | 
n withdrawal of several lists. erly qualified persons. 
Boston, Mass., May 9.—Many inquiries are received aii 
by the wholesalers and the situation would be quite satis- Se ee ae : 
= factory were it not for the serious transportation difficul- ‘i o 
, ties. Prices are very firm. Quotations on rough edge The problem method of instruction } 
» have advanced, and some ask as much as $39.50 for 4/4 is largely employed in this work. A field course is offered during the | 
3 edge. There are many requests for roofers, quotations on | woltan the nine of college in a larce it. 3 thern Ne 
u which run up to $29 for 6-inch and $30 for 8-inch, with a SONTH HTECeGIE the OPChiNg OF CONCES M 2 Ige Ws me Ror wich 
S lower range of $27.75 and $28.75, respectively. York, and the student is expected to engage in some branch of the lumber 
vt = industry during the summer recess. 
: Buffalo, N. Y., May 9.—JIt is impossible to get enough SS eee 
0 stock to keep up with the orders already on the books, so as : a : 
- wholesalers are making little effort to get more business. a aa | 
ie Prices are on a higher level with roofers showing an The Harvard Forest 
advance of several dollars in the last twenty days. Z é P . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
id a owned by the University, where forestry and lumbering are being practiced 
New York, May 8.—If there is any wholesaler in the profitably under supervision of the staff of the school, also offers oppor- 
lumber business who is having trouble it is the distributer tunity for practical work. The lumbermen of Boston and vicinity, more- 
of of North Carolina pine. The scarcity of cars and new em- | over, have been generous in giving an opportunity to the students of the | 
ge, bargoes have put the wholesaler almost out of business, school for studying lumber problems under working conditions. } 
eh and notwithstanding the fact that April was an exception- 
ye ally strong month so far as orders and prices are con- ae ee 
ty cerned, business dropped off considerably last week for 
at the reason that there is so much difficulty in getting na stein eens ne atest 
nS equipment and shipments under way. Much business is in The training is not one-sided, 
rh sight at good prices. f | id k in tf ial ti ‘ dowwsins 6 tetiaiia 
x0 or besides work in 1€ principles and practice Oo orestry an¢ nbpering 
SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE it includes work in Marketing, Contracts, Accounting, and a choice of such 
- Chicago, May 7.—There is considerable speculation in | subjects as Transportation and Scientific Managemznt, giving to the stu- 
1g this market over the effect the reported governmental dent a broad business vision. 
er order for 2,900,000,000 feet of yard stock and special cut- —_—_— ee ‘ ’ 
or. ting of yellow pine will have on the northern situation. 
ils Many believe that owing to the fact that = = —— | 
a ment requirements will be about 50 percent yard and shed . 
i stock it will be even more difficult for retailers in the For full particulars about the school, . . 
a northern States to obtain southern pine than it has been address the Secretary, 17 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
ae during the last few weeks. Chicago demand is rather essnatenit echapeiten : ‘ 
é light from local yards and very active from industrial y 
requirements. Big flat building keeps up to normal, fac- 
a tory building is below normal, while home building and -_ Fs 
od 2-flat and store building is much lighter than usual for 
ia this time of year. All these conditions have a marked 
effect on the yellow pine situation. Prices are still as high 
as they have been and it is not likely any break will occur, 
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especially as the Government will take out of the South 
immense quantities of yellow pine for war needs. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—Prices on southern yellow 
pine continue to swing upward steadily at the rate of 50 
cents to $1 a week. In some cases the advance is consid- 
erably more than that. There are virtually no mill ship- 
ments and almost any transit car will sell at a big price. 
Buying has not been quite so active. City yards are 
pretty well filled and city retail buying is not so heavy. 
The railways are taking stock steadily and paying high 
prices for car material. Some items of yard stock are 
being sold as much as $4 above list and most items are 
at least $1 over list. There has been a most surprising 
jump in the value of long dimension which, a year ago 
went as low as $15 off and now is strong at $1 over list. 
B and better flat grain flooring also has scored a very 
strong advance, bringing $37.75 a thousand as against 
$22 at the lowest point it reached. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.—The recent advances are 
strongly maintained and promise to be increased still fur- 
ther. Much of the future business depends on the extent 
of the Government's contracts, particularly on the devel- 
opment of the wooden ship building project. Dimension 
is stronger than in some time. Ceiling, flooring and par- 
tition are booked for still further advances of from $1 to 
$5. Stocks are short. 


Alexandria, La., May 8.—The following prices prevail: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $44; B & better EG, $43; B EG, 
$42.50; C EG, $32; D EG, $28; No. 1 E G, $30; No. 2 EG, 
$21.50; A FG, $34; B & better FG, $32; B FG, $31.50; C FG, 
$28; D FG, $26.50; No. 1 FG, $28.50; No. 2 FG, $19; 1x4- 
inch, A EG, $45; B & better IG, $44; B EG, $43; C EG, $30; 
D EG, $27.50; No. 1 EG, $30; No. 2 EG, $21; A FG, $36; 
B & better FG, $32; B FG, $31.50; C FG, $29; D FG, $27.50; 
No. 1 FG, $28.50; No. 2 FG, $21. Ceiling—%-inch, B & 
better, $30.50; No. 1, $27; No. 2, $17; %-inch, B & better, 
$25; No. 1, $23; No. 2, $15; %-inch, B & better, $30; No. 1, 
$26; No. 2, $18. Partition—4-inch, B & better, $34; No. 1, 
$30; No. 2, $21.50; 6-inch, B & better, $35. Bevel siding— 
1l-inch, B & better, $21.50; No. 1, $18.50; No. 2, $14.50. Drop 
siding—6-inch, B & better, $31; No. 1, $27; No. 2, $21. 
Finish—B & better surfaced—1x4-inch, $33; 1x6-inch, $35; 
1x8-inch, $35.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, $36; 1x12-inch, $37; 11%4x4 
to 12-inch, $38.50; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $36.50; B & better, 1%- 
inch, $33.50; C surfaced—1x4-inch, $29; 1x6-inch, $31; 1x8- 
inch, $33; 1x5 to 10-inch, $34.50; 1x12-inch, $34.50; 14%4x4 to 
12-inch, $36; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $34. Rough finish—1x4- 
inch, $26; 1x6-inch, $28; 1x8-inch, $28; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, 
$30; 1x12-inch, $30; 14%4.x4 to 12-inch, $33; 1144x4 to 12-inch, 
$32.50. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, $40; 8- and 10-inch, 
$41. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $36.50; 1%-, 114%4- and 2-inch, 
$38.50. Molding—69 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 
16-foot, $22; other lengths, $21.50; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, 
23; other lengths, $22.50; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $24.50; other 
lengths, $24; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, 
$25. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $19.50; 
1x4-inch CM, $19; 1x6-inch, $21; 1x6-inch CM, $21.50. 
Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $15.50; 1x4- 
inch CM, $16; 1x6-inch, $17; 1x6-inch CM, $17.50. Boards— 

‘No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $23; other lengths, $23.50; 
}#x8, 14-and 16-foot, $24; other lengths, $24.50; %x10, 14- 
and 16-foot, $23.50; other lengths, $24; }}x10, 14- and 16- 
foot, $25; other lengths, $25.50; %x12, 14- and 16-foot, $27; 
other lengths, $27.50; 1#x12, 14- and 16-foot, $28.50; other 
lengths, $29. No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, $20; 4#x8, 
$20.50; %x10, $20.50; 48x10, $22; %x12, $23; }%x12, $23.50. 
_ No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), %x8, $17.50; 44x8, $18; %x10, 
$18.25; 4#x10, $18.50; %x12, $19; 38x12, $19.50. Shiplap— 
No, 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25; other lengths, $25.50; 
1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $24; other lengths, $24.50; 1x12- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, $27. No. 2 (10- 
to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $22; 1x10-inch, $21.75; 1x12-inch, 
$23. No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $17.50; 1x10-inch, 
$18; 1x12-inch, $19. Car material—All 1x4 and 6-inch: 
B && better siding, $32; No. 1 siding, $26; No. 1 roofing, 
$24.50; No. 1 lining, $25; No. 2 siding, $16.50; No. 2 roofing, 
$15; No. 2 lining, $16. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 deck- 
ing, $24; No. 2 decking, $18; heart face decking, $26. Plas- 
ter lath—No. 1, $3.25; No. 2, $3. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, 
$13.50; 8- and 10-foot, $15; 12-foot and longer, $16.50. 
Stringers—90 percent heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $30; 28-foot, $33.50; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, 
$28.50; 28-foot, $30. Caps—Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12- 
foot, $26; 14-foot, $27; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $26; 14-foot, 
$27.50. No. 1 S48, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $25; 14x14-inch, 14- 
foot, $25.50. Sills—36-foot, $32; 38-foot, $35; 40-foot, $44; 
50-foot, $50. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $24; 
No. 1 square E&S, $21; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, 
$22.50; No. 1 square E&S, $21; 8x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch 
heart, S48, $27; No. 1 rough, $20.50. Oil rig timbers—No, 1 
square E&S, $24.50; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $20.46; 2x10 to 10x10- 
inch, $21.05; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $27.27; 2x14, 16-inch and 
up, $27.60. Paving block stock—No. 1 S&E, $18.50; No. 1 
square E&S, $19; rough heart, $20.50. Grooved roofing 
No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $24; other lengths, 265; 
No, 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $20. Dimension—16-foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2, $1 to $2.50 above list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20- 
foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 to $2.50 above list; 22- and 24-foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2, I‘'st and $1 above list; No. 3, all lengths and 
sizes, average price $15.50. 6x12- to 12x12-inch, 20-foot 
lineai average, March, 1915, merchantable rough, $25.50; 
2x18-inch, 30-foot, No. 1 rough, $43.50; 7x9-inch, 9-foot, 
S1S heart ties, $22. Submarine chaser schedules, $60; 
4/4 prime, 7- to 10-inch wide, $22; 4/4 prime, 11-inch and 
wider, $24. Prices are still advancing and demand is very 
heavy. 





New Orleans, La., May 7.—Tho a decline of bookings 
is indicated, it is attributed to the reluctance of manu- 
facturers further to overload their order files on a rising 
market and in the midst of a car shortage. Shipments 
show a slight gain, exceeding cut by a small margin, tho 
both are of subnormal volume. ‘The advance of prices 
continues, with inquiry and demand both very active. 


Toledo, Ohio, May 3.—Demand is increasing and prices 
advancing. There is a good transit list, but the cars are 
absorbed rapidly with little regard as to price. The retail 
markets are all active. Prices range from the full Sept. 
10 list to higher where immediate delivery is requested. 


Baltimore, Md., May 7.—Stocks are very low, prices be- 
ing fairly attractive yet not so high in view of the 
labor costs and lack of cars. Cars are hard to get and 
vessel rates almost prohibitive. Much large construction 
work is being pushed and the special needs due to the 
war preparations tend to keep the values firm. 


New York, May 8.—Orders are freely offered at good 
prices and while it is confidentially believed that much 
Government work will be placed on a basis that will give 
some priority regarding shipment, wholesalers are very 
cautious about figuring ahead even on Government con- 


tracts. Large amounts of inquiries are in the market, 
not only from railroad sources but from dock and ship 
builders outside of business required by the Government, 
and there is no doubt that the next few years will be the 
most active the building trade has seen for a good many 
years. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8.—There has been little change 
in the market, except that shipments come forward bet- 
ter. Shipments are far from meeting requirements, how- 
ever. Yard trade is quiet, many retailers having forti- 
fied themselves in advance for the spring trade, and are 
not worrying. Low grade material is the most difficult 
to obtain. 

Boston, Mass., May 9.—Southern pine is affected more 
by the car shortage and general railroad inefficiency than 
any other lumber line used here. Some grades are ex- 
tremely hard to obtain in any quantity, flooring, for in- 
stance. Most retail yards are clamoring for lumber and 
are not phazed by the extremely high prices quoted. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 7.—With demand heavy, ship- 
ments light and a number of the mills out of the mar- 
ket pending improvement of car supply, the market situa- 
tion has apparently undergone little change since last re- 
port. Prices are very firm. 


Chicago, May 7.—Many of the cypress mills are still 
out of the market on account of their order files not 
being reduced sufficiently to warrant taking on busi- 
ness, and this affects the Chicago market. There is a 
very good demand for cypress; prices are firm and inability 
to get stocks is the distressing factor in the trade. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—Inquiry for cypress has be- 
come comparatively light since the lack of the wood has 
become pretty generally known among the buyers and 
substitutes are being used wherever possible. <A few 
concerns are taking orders subject to mill acceptance at 
very high prices, but as a rule the manufacturers are 
absolutely out of the market. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 8.—Demand for all grades of cy- 
press, and especially the better class of yard stock, con- 
tinues strong, but with little chance of filling more than 
a percentage of the orders that are offered. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 7.—Demand from all sections is 
strong. Eastern orders are especially good. Receipts 
are small because of car shortage. and dealers’ stocks are 
small. Premiums are freely paid when delivery can be 
assured, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.—There has been a good de- 
mand in all grades, altho distribution is severely handi- 
capped because of the car shortage and limited building 
work. The short supplies enable distributers to main- 
tain prices. 


Toledo, Ohio, May 3.—The price of cypress has ad- 
vanced $2 to $3 a thousand during the last thirty days. 
The market shows great activity at present. Orders are 
placed subject to acceptance at the time they are re- 
ceived by the mill. 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 9.—Cypress, like most other lumber 
in this market, shows a tendency to increase in price. 
Shipments are slow in arriving from the South, while 
the demand continues good. ; 

Baltimore, Md., May 7.—Builders’ and other consumers’ 
requirements are so heavy as to make prices very firm. 
Yards are obliged to add constantly to stocks, a difficult 
matter considering the shortage of cars and the pressure 
that is being put on the mills. Users of lumber other 
than cypress have also been active in the market, with 
the result that dealers have been hard pressed for stocks. 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—Cypress is very difficult to pro- 
cure. Some firms which ordinarily sell a great deal are 
not even trying to obtain further orders from their cus- 
tomers and are bending all their efforts to deliver what 
they have sold. Prices vary considerably, according to 
the probabilities of getting the lumber here. There is a 
very strong demand, however, and buyers are getting 
anxious, now that spring building has actually started. 
For ordinary mill deliveries of car lots, quotations are: 
Ones and twos, 4/4, $52 to $55; 5/4 and 6/4, $54 to $57; 
8/4, $56.75 to $ ; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $383 to $34; 5/4 and 
6/4, $83.50 to $42. 






Buffalo, N. Y., May 9.—Wholesalers are unable to get 
needed stocks because of the car shortage, and some are 
not quoting. Some stock is arriving here, but it was 
ordered two or three months ago, Demand continues ac- 
tive and there is little opportunity to get uhead with yard 
assortments. ‘ihe feeling is that it will be a long time 
before much lumber will be received or prices become more 
moderate. 


New York, May 8.—Demand for all grades is good and 
notwithstanding the high prices obtained by the larger 
yards for stocks on hand, the trade has not been satis- 
factory for the reason that there is considerably more 
business on books unshipped than can be cared for. The 
inquiry is broadening and there is no size or grade that is 
not bringing a much higher price than prevailed two 
months ago. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, May 7.—A slight recession in red cedar shingle 
quotations was noted in Chicago last week, clears being 
quoted at $4.71, instead of $4.86 as last week, and for 
stars, at $3.87, Chicago basis, instead of $3.92 as last week. 
However, a strong situation existed with white cedar 
shingles this week, for the priees obtainable were $4.45 
for extras and $3.45 for stars, Chicago basis, which is 
higher than reported last week. However, the supply is 
very short. Lath are scarce and strong in price. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—Demand for red cedar shin- 
gles still is rather light owing to bad weather and, some 
dealers say, to the high prices being asked. Demand 
in the East, however, continues strong and there is a 
healthy tone to the market except that large cars are 
not going quite so strong. Concessions of 10 to 15 cents 
from the small car prices are being made on the big 
cars. Transit cars are becoming scarcer again. Stars 
are being quoted at $2.80 to 92.85, Coast basis, and clears 
are $3.60 to $3.70, Coast basis, with premiums 15 to 30 
cents higher. The mills are not seeking business at 
any price. Lath are harder than ever to get. Cypress 


and southern yellow pine lath are virtually out of the 
market and buyers are scrambling to get redwood and 
California pine lath to take their places. Prices on all 
lath are very high. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.—Red cedar shingles are firmly 
established over the $5 mark and consumers of this stock 
may as well resign themselves now to prices that will go 
even higher, because of the shortage of supplies. The 
prediction has been made that red cedar shingles will sell 
for as high as $6 before the middle of summer. Cypress 
and pine stocks are low and badly broken. The curtail- 
ment of the demand is due chiefly to the restraint in 
building operations. 





Columbus, Ohio, May 7.—Strength characterizes the 
shingle market. There is an insistent demand with rather 
short supplies. Shipments from the Coast are small, and 
prices are advancing. Lath are in good demand and prices 
remain high. 


New Orleans, La., May 7.—Demand is very active and 
mill stocks low and broken. Altho a number of cypress 
manufacturers are -‘out of the market’’ it is said there 
is little or no accumulation of shingles or lath unsold, be- 
cause of the heavy bookings prior to their withdrawal. 
Prices are exceedingly firm. 


Toledo, Ohio, May 3.—Few shingles are in the market 
at present. Red cedar shingles are strong and dealers 
ask $5.03 to $5.13, delivered Toledo. Lath are entirely 
out of the market, the car shortage holding up mill ship- 
ments. 

Minneapolis, Minn., May 7.—Wholesalers are occupy- 
ing themselves mainly with old orders, tracing cars and 
trying to hasten deliveries. Some brokerage is done in 
transit cars, which command fancy prices, but dealers 
shy at orders for mill shipment and will only take them 
subject to freight advance and with no promise as to 
deliveries. 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 9.—Shingles this week are up 25 
to 50 cents and the tendency is still upward. Lath is hard 
to get and the price threatens to rise. Lumbermen, how- 
ever, Say a conservative spirit is noticeable and if prices 
rise much higher a large amount of building will be aban- 
doned. 

Boston, Mass., May 9.—-A satisfactory business in shin- 
gles is done this week, at profitable prices. Most firms 
handling white cedar shingles report numerous inquiries 
and say there is no difficulty in maintaining their price- 
lists. Red cedars, however, are scarce and rapidly be- 
coming more costly. Fair makes may be had for $5 but 
the best are now quoted at $5.50 and more. White cedar 
extras are selling at $4.75 to $5 and clears at $4.40 to 
$4.65. Lath are scarce and quotations are firmly main- 
tained. For 1%-inch spruce lath some firms refuse busi- 
ness at less than $5.50 and others will consider bids of 
$5.25 for large Jots. For 1%-inch lath the general price 
is $5. Furring prices show an upward tendency and for 
a small lot of 2-inch in with a spruce frame $28 has been 
paid, with $27 the rock bottom figure for regular orders. 
There is nothing new in the clapboard situation. Spruce 
clapboards are in scant supply and quotations are firm 
at $54 to $56 for extras and $52 to $54 for clears. 


Baltimore, Md., May 7.—The demand has been so active 
and supplies so low that quotations have been forced 
up 50 cents all along the line. Much construction work is 
being pushed and dealers’ stocks are being largely drawn 
upon. Prevailing quotations are as follows: Cypress 
shingles—6x20, No. 2 heart, $11.50 to $12.50; No. 1 heart 
H B short, $12.50 to $13; A or No. 1 saps, 6x20, $8.75 to 
$9.50; A or No. 1 H B short, $9.50 to $10; Maine cedar, 
6x16, $9 to $9.75. Lath—Four foot, No. 1 cypress, $5 to 
$5.50; No. 1 yellow pine, $4 to $4.25, and No. 1 white pine, 
$6.75 to $7. 

Tacoma, Wash., May 4.—Red cedar shingle demand is 
strong. With a more plentiful supply of cars for about 
ten days, until a couple of days ago, the market has eased 
off a bit. It is still very strong, however, and cars are 
scarce again. Stars are ranging around $2.75 to $2.85 
and clears $3.60 to $3.75. 


Seattle, Wash., May 5.—Early this week there were 
rumors of a slight weakening of shingle prices, due to a 
better supply of empty cars, and some sales were reported 
to have been made at a little under the prices quoted a 
week ago. These additional cars however were soon ab- 
sorbed, and are now as scarce as ever. Shingles are quoted 
at $2.75 for stars and $3.65 to $3.70 for clears. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 9.—Quotations on red cedar shingles 
declined last week, owing to the arrival of the navigation 
season. No lake-and-rail shingles have arrived as yet, 
however, and the prospect is for small receipts for a 
long time. Clears are now quoted here at $5.15, a decline 


of about 35 cents. 
COOPERAGE 


Chicago, May 7.—All kinds of slack cooperage material 
show a steady advance in price. Trade reports say the 
advance since Jan. 1 has been from 20 to 25 percent. 
IKven higher prices are expected during the next six 
months as a heavy apple crop in prospect will require a 
vast volume of barrels. The tight cooperage market is 
not so active as the slack cooperage, due to the fact that 
packers on account of the war have not had the foreign 
market that they had previously, altho a considerable 
volume of foodstuffs requiring shipment in tight barrels 
is going to Europe for use of the Allies. This demand 
does not equal the foreign market that existed previous 
to the war. Another condition affecting the tight barrel 
demand is a falling off in the manufacture of whiskey 
barrels, due to the wave of prohibition that has been 
Sweeping over the country. 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 9.—There is a general demand for 
both tight and slack cooperage, with oil cooperage a little 
in the lead. Prices are quite firm both for the finished 
product and all materials going into barrel construction. 
No increase in prices is expected for about sixty days. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass., May 9.—The market for all sorts of pack- 
ing lumber is strong and every indication promises that 
this satisfactory activity will increase during coming 
weeks. Some inferior lumber is offered at slightly lower 
prices than have recently been quoted, but for good stock 
prices are rather higher. Nice pine box boards, inch, 
round edge, will bring $24 to $2\ and spruce a dollar or 
so less. Good spruce shooks sel) readily a+ $37. 
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